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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


THAT between the 


20th of 


28th of June, 


Hundred Day ce 


as it ventfal, 
whe rever 


was ¢ 
and hronicled 


facts hav« hered to gratify a cu- 


riosity t] not yet weary of dwe lling 
on the point of time whi 
of Destiny 
before it 


Whatever is com l 


markable 0c] rorth f remem- 


, , 
h saw the Star 


more in the ascendant 


with this re- 


brance, 


the inter- 
est Of a | h ugh it be 
satis- 


nd unimportant, shoul be 


l, to adopt that familiar 


limited a 
fied, in the 
his recollec tions 


rive to 


form wh 


the strongest impress of reality. 
I was at that time a schoolboy in Paris. 


The institut I was attached 
Was connects i » of the 


National 


stu- 


to which 
Lyceums, h were colleges where 


dents resided ir irge numbers, and 


where classes from private schools also 
regularly attended, each studying in its 
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ion. 

under 

ree military. 
, _ 

the scholar 

th the im- 

’ 7 

allowed 

be worn; anc is well as 

“intellectual traini oc W such, that 


very little additior 


quired to qualify the inmate of t 


for the duties and | 
soldier’s life. The t 


natural; and the boy who break 


um 


ransition was not un- 


usted in 

the open air, in midwinter, on a piece of 

dry bread and as much wate 

to pump for himself,;—who 

adrift, without cap or overcoat 
+} 


study-room into the storm or sunshine of 


an open enclosure, to amuse himself in 
| 
his recess as he best might,—whose 


tinual talk with his comrades was of the 


con- 
bivouac or the battle-field, ind who 
to be 
fitted 


would 


object of lift 


considered the great } 


velopment 


= 
to excel in the 


} 


the dk of faculties best 


art of destruction, 
astonis 


ied to find himself sleep- 


ing on the bare ground with a levy of 


raw cons ‘ripts. 
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I was in daily intercourse with several 


i il 
hundred young men, and it may not be 
uninteresting to dwell a moment on the 





character of my comp inions, especi lly 
as they may be considered a fair type 
of the youth of France generally at that 
time. It is, moreover, a topic w ch 


few are familiar. 


Americans in that 
I knew of only 
be side my se 

If the 


dazzled 


ountry at t 








brilliant glories of tl 
the 


wrought into deli 


mature mind of a 


ium the imp 
¢ 


of youth, whose impressions do not w 
: I 


for any aid from the judgment. but burn 


into the soul, nev 


The early 


*to be tot illy ( {fa ed. 


boyhood of those with why 


n 
I was associated had been one of con- 
tinual excitement. Hardly had tl 

hasty but eloquent bulletin told the Pa- 
risians th it the name of another bk ody 
field was to be inscribed among the vic- 


tories of France, and the cannon of the 


Invalides thundered 


out their notes of 
triumph, when again the mutilated veter- 
ans were on duty at Wf s rcelvy cooled 





pie und the n wswomen in the streets 
were sl rilly pro laiming some new tri- 
umph of the imperial arms. Then came 
the details, thrilling a warlike peo} le, and 
the trophies which symbolized success, 
banners torn and stained in d sperat 
conflict, destined to hang over Christian 
altars until the irrent of for- 
tune should drift them back. parks of 
artill vy rumbling through the streets. 
to be melted into st itue or trium] hal 
column,—and, amid the spoils of w 
everything most glorious in Art to fill 
that wondrous gall ry, the e of which 





the 


again. 


eye of ill never look 


upon 


nan W 
At last, in re spite of 


those fighting d tys, came back the con- 


some short 
joy a fl 
period of rest and fame ere they should 


stiffen on 


querors themselves, te « 





eting 


Russian the 


Leip- 


snows, or swell 


streams which bathe the walls of 


sic, or blacken, with countless ¢ 


ead, the 
plains stretching between the Rhine and 
their own proud capital. 

I | 


By no portion of the people were 
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thess th igs cathered with such 

ty and regarded with such all-absorbin 
interest as by the sch oys « 5 
Every step of the “G 1 Army was 
“i h l with deen soli wd und cor 
mented upon with no doul le 

lhey mad the ted wit] 
t i e me l on 
could h arm of th service n t 
contributed to the result of ar 

la ttl They ¢« lected ( 

iro all ‘ from oul eWs- 
pape from army letters, f 1 ca 
conve n with some maimed strag- 
gler fresh from th ene of wal Each 
ho ] mad hi Deri il Vi r 
hi I y, I ) cht l wk ~ et} I to tl 
general fund of anecdote. The fire th 
burned in their young bosoms was fed by 
tal ( d ng, and there was h 

I l ls of blood whicl el t Hhy 
concealed — th \ 1 misery hey 
caused Che was but one s of the 
n l y ) and tl neu on that 
wel bold d | itiful tl ‘ 
care {i he ht of tl 1 


+] ; | ; ~ ‘ ‘ er 
} 1? 
rene 1 of e-bod n ai - 
f f } 
rf oO I 3 ie de- 
repitude of ave. feebl | weal 


t rd mil nD ne to ¢ ner 
the tame drudgery of school and é 
for the limited, but to them world-wid 
wuthority of the subaltern’s sword and 
epat let There seemed to them but o 
road to advancement. The profession 
arms was the sole pursuit which opened 
a career bounded only by the wildest 





dreams of ambition. What had been 
could be; and the fortunate soldie: might 
find no ¢« he k in the progres ive he nors 
of his cours his brows should be 
encircled by the insignia of royalty. It 


required more than mortal courage for 





a you man to intimate a preference 
- ] 

for some more pe aceful occupation. A 

learned profession might be sneeringly 


tolerated ; but woe to him who spoke of 


agriculture, or commerce, or the me- 











y 
\ 
‘ 
re 
dule 
tol 
. 
iN 








I nt i it >’ Sut ‘ 
I] 
Lé ‘ s 
i 1 ¢ I 1 cut oO irom 
’ 
I e ve en- 
] 
> « | cs mu 
i more iristocrati 
i that tl vas 














1 < : e- 
" " , ‘ 
iu vel A LCi iron 
+ ly 
ulection for milita life re- 
»s i encou 0 el tl 
of some \ o Cres 
} + 
mi if 1 tarnished i 
es ¢ one « | L i ly ) 
I 
to his forms associates ) i- 
, 
hour of unalloyed ica- 
} } 4 } t 
1 he enter¢ the i 
} } 
} c x e hostie king- 
more importance than 
itenant in | ervir 
é t ponderous d $ 
ni » the resel 
Wi } 
1 
i roul | l \W 
to t 
] + 
l « oe the 
» the « ( 
rt ~ " pne- 
vis L he the 
ed the « ( e to 
i the n Vv « 
} r) thev eo i dis- 
' , 
ecog 1 And then t 
\ \ ‘ hi ‘ upon 
( iva it t n- 
\ I n iL the 
‘ and t manceuvring 
! how the cannon- 
| 
reaking up ol 
oe "7 
and the sound grou 
s of « ry: how, vet 
I g th imperi 1 ba 
id ing those who u tered it; 
everywhere, and yet h 
med, or with some slight 
vhich trebled his importance to 
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hi li y lj HI \ ] 
his adm 1s audito ie would i 
tell ho 1 rh { 1 
the Ky ero e yr that the deci e mo- 
I " ed re 1 up the Im- 
i 
| i Guard he the veterans. w ‘ 
i 
! I bleached in the smoke i 
) ired es, advanced to fulf il 
nilss v with firm tread and V 
g, pro i the re t $ the 
} 
p) Fi is me the con l 
. . 
Str I \ el re i t ‘ we 
1 how from ran t l ‘ 
heir exhausted countrymen pe L the 
t ] +] 
( <uitatior wr they kKneé th 


deliverance had come 


a 
overwheinung 

















i the service, con 
ent reserve, swe} 
¢ before them horse 
i 100 ul equipace and sta 3 
" ; : 
all in iu irreme able i- 
fi 
1 
i freedom did our youn 
ol ol e cam? » sneal : 
i 
na ies Lar s 1 Nev, Mura 
1M household words! H 
s that the favo ‘ 
ot things was entirely owing to 
I e, but it might be ed 
tha t Ww vell e threw 1 his sw rd 
n fe nes of the En ‘ m- 
the mes 
Under such influences, and with 
, ] } ; 
{ I ‘ “ 
ess of t ] ich } nad 
sincular t t wi men lo , 
1 vard to a par Y ion it } p § 
mies and splendors of their tims | 
they should turn disdain ly from t 
~P hs of honest in ustry na it every- 
t} oO v] » cons tes +} true wealth 
1 creatnes 1 state should | n 
' ] r ! 
cespised O1 tten in i hurl I 
blood-stained a re of militar ory, 
which cowered like an incubus on the 
breast of Europe. The  battle-fields 
were beyond the frontiers of their own 
ce y; the calamities of war were too 








wartening 


far distant to obtrude their 
features; and no lamentations mingled 
with the public rejoicings. Many a 
mourned in se- 


broken-hearted mother 
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eret for her son lying in his bloody 
but individual grief was disre- 
garded in the madness which pt rvaded 
all classes, vain-glorious from repeated 
and uninterrupted success. 


But the time had come when the storm 





was to pour in desolation over the 
h had 
tender 
back to her the bitter cup of humilia- 
tion. 


of France, and the nations whi 


trembled at her power were to 


The unaceustomed sound of hostilk 
cannon broke in on the dreams of invin- 


ranced the people, 


and deeds of violence and blood, which 





cibility which had e1 


had been complacently regarded when 
the 
territory, 


theatre of action was on foreign 
seemed quite another thing 
when the scene was shifted to.their own 
vineyards and villages. 

The genius of Napoleon never exhib- 
ited such vast fertility of resources as 
when he battled for life and empire in 
his own dominions. Every foot of ground 
was wrested from him at an expense of 
life which thinned the innumerable hosts 


tion. He 


stood at bay against all Europe in arms; 


pressing onward to his destruc 


and so desperately did he contend against 
the vast odds opposed to him, and so 
rapidly did he move from one inv uding 


ating 


column to another, successively b 
back division upon division, that his as- 
tonished foes, awed by his supe rhuman 
exertions, had wellnigh turned 


their fa- 
ces to the Rhine in 
treat. 
widely extended that even his ubiquity 
it. His wonderful 


power of concentration was of little avail 


panic-stricken re- 
But the line of invasion was so 


could not compass 


mere skeletons of regi- 


to his « 


to him when the 


ments answered ill, and, along 
his weakened line, the neglec ted olean- 
ings left by the conscription, now hastily 
garnered in this last extremity, greeted 
treble childhood. 


The voices of the bearded men. which 


him in the notes of 


once hailed his presence, were hushed in 
death. They had 


triumph over Europe, and it had quivered 


shouted his name in 
on their lips when parched with the mor- 
tal agony. Their bones were whitening 


the sands of Egypt, the harvests of Italy 
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r them, their unnun 


had long waved ove 
bered graves lay thick in the German 
Fatherland, and the floods of the Ber 
ina were yet giving up their unburied 


dead. The remnant of that once invin- 





y did all that could be don 
but there were limits to endurance, and 
exh 4ustion anti ipated the hour of com- 
bat. Men fell dead in their ranks, un- 
touched by shot or steel; and yet tl 
survivors pressed on to take 
po itions assigned by their le der, who 
seemed to be proof against either fati 

His last bold 
whi h he staked his empire, Was a spit 


did effort, It was the 


daring pl iv of a desperate ramester, i 


or de pair. move, 


but it failed him. 


nearly checkmated his opponents. B 
when, instead of pursuing him, they 
marched on Paris, he left his rmy to fol- 
d hastened to anticipate 
When 
received news of the bat- 


tle of Montmartr 


low as it could, an 


his enemies. about fifteen miles 


from Paris, he 





of the city. The post-house where | 

encountered this intelligence was within 
sight of the place wher I } sed my 
vacations. I often looked at it with inter- 


est, for it was there that the vision first 





broker empire 

hich bade farewell 

+) } He had become familiar with 
reverses His veteran legions | ud ] rf 
ished in unequal strife with the ele- 


ments, or melted away in the hot flame 


of conflict; his most devoted adherents 
had fallen around him; yet his iron soul 
bore up against his changing fortunes, 
and from the wrecks of storm and battle 


there returned 





gut the spirit 
before his 


desertion of his friends. 


t which had never qu tiled 
hed by the 
He had now to 


feel that treason and ingratitude are at- 


enemies was crus 


wor- 
Gheber de- 


votee, turn their faces reverently towards 


tendants on adversity, and that the 


shippers of power, like the 


the rising sun. 


There are few things in history so 











oucning a 
Fon uneb! 
which } 
part 

all his sup 


and hor 
; " 
ment n 

were th 
) u I 
Sil ) r =| 








in 
we } 
2 
| s 
Tr } 
had 
P , 
1 
' 1 


rs, who had most ol 
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¢ the few 
abdication and de- 
he Island of Ell Nearly 


licers for him, not 


aays 


da. 
| 


sook 
bid ] 
he had covered with wealth 
} 


rior omecer 


to im adieu. 


ne time 


sequiously 





s smiles, and been most vehe- 
heir protestations of fidelity, 
first to leave him in his mis- 
vetti in their anxiety to 
$s successor, to make the 
ipul ition for the protec tion 


eftactor. 


He was left in the 


ents of that deserted palace, 


1e footste ps of a domestic 

t < its monastic stillness; 

fi time in his eventful life, 
after hour, without move- 

« r over his ce spall At 
ull was ready for his depart- 

up something of his old 





1d again stood in the presence 


mained of the Imperial Guard, 
I ul to the end. The se 


; Samet 4 1 
vften encircled him, like 











e, in the hour of utmost 
vere no be re h hn. wo 
! us th .) hough for the 
le struggled to retain his 
etiort wa t d h - 
i us pride gave way be- 
I 
I o hea l he stern 
‘ 3s wi vith his old 
was gon His empire was 
streets of his capital 
1 with strangers, and the vola- 
ins we ln compensated 
i mm, in the 

» and uncouth 

S The Cossacks 
weir threatened “ hurra,” and 
d on the banks of the Seine. 
1d Austrian cannon pointed 
he creat horoughfares, and by 
1ay ind ni the burning 
| penaity iny popu- 
The Bourbons were a 
s, and Fr appeared to 
k to ) whence 
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had started on her course of redemp- 


} 
sne 


tion. At length, slowly and prudently, 


allied armies commenced their home- 


the 


ward march, and the reigning family 
were left to the ir own resources, to rec- 
oncile as they could the heter ceneous 


materials stranded by the receding tide 
4 But ‘med 


art of their character, and recon ili- 


ot re ion. conce ssion 10 


] + 
ou} 
no | 
ation was an unknown element in their 
: took 
hey had 


sent on a pl sure exi 


plan of vovernment. They posses- 
sion of the throne as though t 


only 


1 1 
peen al 


sion, and, ignoring twenty years of par- 


venu glory, affected to be merely contin- 
4 


uing an uninterrupted sovereignty. The 


pithy remark of Talleyrand, that “they 


had learned nothing and forgotten noth- 


ing,” was abundantly verified. Close fol- 


lowing in their wake, came hordes of 





emigrants famished by long exile and 
clamorous for the restitution of ancient 
privileges. There was nothing in com- 
mon between them and the men of the 


Re 


sumed an air of 





public, or of the Empi They as- 


superiority, which the 


latter answered with the most undis- 
guised contempt. Ridicule, that fearful 
political engine, which, especially in 


rance, is suflicient to batter down the 





hopes of any aspirant who lays himself 
I \ I ; 
to it, and which Napoleon himself, 


open 


in his greatest power, feared more than 


foreign armies or intestine conspiracies, 


cainst 
them. The print-shops exposed them 


the 


was most unsparingly directed a 


in every possible form of caricature, 


burlesqued their 


i 
songs and epigrams contribut 


pretensions, 


dt 


} tr 
theatres 


o their 


discomfiture, and all the 





witty and la ighter-loving peopie Was un- 

mercifully poured out upon resur- 
: . -. , y 

rection of antediluvian remains Their 


1 . 
royal patrons Came in 





the 
ent 

it 
Will 

cts all round th 1 W h vht have 
preached to them of the uncertainty of 
hur in gran uid tix I 1 ing 
ly 1d t ma hem that here is 
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but a step from the palace to the scaffold, 
which step had been taken by more than 
one of their family. The walls of their 


abode were yet marked by musket-balls 


mementos of a day of appalling violence, 
and from the windows they could see 
the public square where the guillotine 


had permanently stood and the pave- 


ment had been crimsoned with the blood 


of their race. They had awakened from 


a long sleep, among a new order of men, 


who were strangers to them, and who 


looked upon them as beines long since 


buried, but now, unnaturally and indee- 


orously, protruded 


upon living society. 


They commenced by placing themselves 
in antagonism to the nation. and erected 
a barrier which effectually divided them 
from the people. The history of the Re- 
public and the Empire was to be blotted 


out; it was a forbidden theme in 





presence, and whatever minded them 
of it was carefully hidden from their le- 
gitimate Vision. The mains of the Old 
Guard were removed to the provinces 
or drafted into new rei nents: lead rs, 
whose very names stirred France like 
the blast of a trumpet, were almost un- 
known in the royal circle; and the great 

xile was never to be mentioned without 


the lial ility to a charge of treason. 
During all this 


youth of France, shut 


time of 


colleges, kept pace with the outs world 
in information, and outstripped it in 
manifestations of feeling. I can judge 
of public sentiment only by inferences 


sional o 





drawn from oc servation, or 


the recorded opinions of others. I be- 
lieve that many did not regret the fall 
! 


perpetual 


of Napoleon. being wearv of 


war, and hoping that the accession of 


the Bourbons would establish permanent 


be lieve that those who had 


peace. I 


attained the summit of military rank 
were not unwilling to pass some portion 
of their lives in the luxury of their own 


I believe 


ers who rejoiced that the dreaded con- 


hom« S. that there were moth- 


scription had ended, and 
i 





were spared to the n. I ' 


because I understood it so to be. 
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whatever may have been the 





the lovers of tranqui 


of warriors worn out in service, or the 


maternal instinets which ld avert 
the iron hand clutching at new vi 
for the shrine of Molo h, I can answer 


that the boys remained staunch Bona- 
partists, for I was in the midst of ther 
and | fullest faith that 


iwout 


have the 
me were exponents of the w 
veneration just entering on the sta 


During 


of action. 





Empire, when defeat might be s 


to have quenched the fire of their e1 
Slash the vy ren ‘hit 1 uncl ed. firn 
trusting that glory would retrace he 
steps and once mo follow the Ne? 
al eagk And now. when their idol 








who, as they conceived, had usurped 
, ' 7 
his vovernment, received no small share 


Amidst aban- 


when 


of hatred and exe 


donment and ingratitude, 


and others reviled 


some cde- 
serted him, the boys 


were true as steel. It was not 





becanse the career whi 1 was one 


closed 


them 


noble r feelir og of devotion anim ited tl em 





in his hour of trial, and survived his 
downfall 

Mar of our insiructors were well 
satisfied with the new state of tl 3 
Some of the older ones had been edu- 
cated as priests, and were officiating in 
their callme, when the Revolution broke 
in upon them, t mpling alike on sacred 


and holy vestment. The sh 


crown was a warrant for execution, an 
4 ) 

it rolled beneath the 
cold-blooded 


tered 


age %s % : 
them like bloodhounds; and the cloisters 


cuillotine, or fell by 
altar where 


hunted 


murder at the 


Infuriate d mobs 


it minis 





of convent ind monastery, which ] | 
hitherto been disturbed only by foc er 
elidin quietly from cell to chap t 


the hum of voices mingling in de 
} 


now echoed the 





armed ruflians 
a il ! i 


tread of 
and resounded with ribaldry an 


cations. An old man, who was for 
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my teacher, told me many a tale of those domain, he is said to have exclaimed, 
days. Ile had narrowly es aped, once, “The Congress of Vienna is dissolved!” 
by concealing him under the floor of It was a beautiful afternoon of e rly 
his room. He sa t he felt the press- spring, when a class returned from the 
ure, as his pursuers repeatedly passed Lyceum with news almost too great for 
over him, and could hear their avowed utterance. One had in his hand a coarse, 
intention to hang him at the next lamp- dingy piece of paper, which he waved 
post, Se ie of execution not uncom- above his head, and the others fol wed 
mon, when hot violence could not wait him with looks portending tidings of no 
the s! processes of law. ordinary character. That paper was the 
(hese men saw in the Restoration a address of Napoleon to the army, on 
hope tl e good old times would come landing from Elba. It was rudk ly done, 
bac] he crucifix would again be the materials were of the most common 
an emblem of temporal power, mightier des ription, the print was scarcely legi- 
than the sword,—that the cowled monk ble—but it was headed with the impe- 
woud | ome the counsel ol kings, rial « ole , and it contained words whi h 
and on iore take his in the none of his old soldiers could withstand. 
adminis m of empires. How it reached P: simultaneously 
B if tl expected to ec e with the intelligence of | landing, is be- 
op ) ] ng the | to yond 1 y compre ension ; but CO} ies of it 
their own legitimate standard, to were rapidly cir ulated, and all the in- 
bri g about a tame acquiescence in the habitants of Paris knew its contents be- 
existing o r of t rs Vv ¥ e wotul- io they slept th nigh 
ly m 1. Conservatism ne strug- I know of no writer who has so thor- 
gled with I deter ned of rad- oughly ur | tood th W dertul elo- 
icals. Their nd action were trea- quence of Napoleon as Lord Brougham. 


son. Th talked it, d wrote it, and He has pronounced the address to the 


sang it I e was no form in which Old Guard, at Fontainebleau, “a master- 
th ( ess if t they left un- piece of dign 1 and pathetic composi- 
| 








oTO ) it is of the royal Mars, he says, “is to be pla ed amongst 
f d. out parodies of the most perfect pieces of simple and 
Bou ; and there was not a majestic eloquence.” Napoleon certainly 
hero he old régime, from Hugh Ca- knew well the people with whom he had 
mat ; . » wire © wer rat cele. th deal nd _ his ( ge er < 

pt ( y Virtue were not cel to deal, and il concise, nervous, COomMm- 
| name of Napoleon. It t told u 


sentences told upon French 








was ll ut « ied not | inic battery 
to 1 ’ ’ 3s well wi surd, if ad- 
h ung ithe. dressed to other na- 
‘Not mention him! They would like _ tion, was « ire his own 
to see who could stop them!” Andthey with irresistible energy. At the battle 
yelled out his name in utter defiance of of the Pyramids he said to them, “ For- 
regulation and discipline. ty centuries look upon your deeds,” and 
Wonder was occasionally expressed, they understood him. He pointed to 
whether the time would come which “the sun of Austerlitz,” at the dawn of 
wo restore him to France. And now’ many a decisive day, and they felt that it 
me, and the man.” rose to look on their eagles victorious. If 

While the assembled sovereigns were the criterion of eloquence be its power 

| out t! of Europe, in i | leon Bon- 
lots to purch its late master ed It 
d 1 to claim a few acres for his t right 
own nd, as he set foot on his old he effect 
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it aimed at. It was never more apparent 
There 
were passages which thrilled the martial 
spirit of 


than in the address in question. 


the land, and quickened into 
life the old associations connected with 
Marshal Ney said, at 


his trial, that there was one sentence * 


days of glory. 


in it which no French soldier could re- 
sist, and which drew the whole of his 
army over to the Emperor. 

Such was the paper, which was read 
mad demonstrations of 


amidst the my 


schoolfellows. Their extravagance knew 


no limits; studies were neglected; and 


the recitations, next morning, demon- 
strated to our discomforted teachers that 
the ] 


minds of 
the night on 


their pupils had passed 
the march from Cannes 
to Paris. 

The court journals spoke lightly of the 
whole matter, pronounced the “ usurper” 
crazy, and predicted that he would be 
There 


were sometimes rumors that he was de- 


brought to the capital in chains. 


feated and slain, and again that he was 
a prisoner at the mercy of the king. The 
telegraphic despatches were not made 
public, and the utmost care was prac- 
tised by the covernment to conceal the 
fact that his continually increasing col- 
There 


app ared to be no alteration in the usual 


umns were rapidly approaching. 


routine of the royal family, and there 
was no outward sign of the mortal con- 
sternation that was shaking them to the 
The day before 


the entrance of the Emperor, I happe ned 


centre of their souls. 


to be passing through the court-yard of 
the Tuileries, when an array of carriages 
indicated that the inmates of the palace 
were about to take their daily drive. As 
my position was favorable, I stopped to 
look at the display of fine equipages, and 
soon saw part of the family come down 
and go out, as I supposed, for their morn- 
ing rec reation. It was, however, no 
party of pleasure, and they did not stop 
to take breath until they had passed the 
frontiers of France. They had informa- 


tion which was unknown to the public, 


” 





* “ La victoire marchera au pas de charge. 
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and they thought it advisable to quit the 
premises before the new lessee took pos- 
session. 
The next afternoon, my father, who 
was at that time in 
that 


about to take place, and wished me to 


Paris, called for me, 


told me a change was evidently 


accompany him. As we passed through 


the streets, the noise of our carriage was 


the only sound heard. Most of the shops 
were closed ; few persons were abroad, 
and we scarcely met or passed a single 
Tuileries 


vehicle. As we drew near the 


the evidences of life increased, and when 
we drove into the Place du Carrousel, 
the qu idrancle formed by the palac e and 


the Louvre, the whole immense area was 


filled with people ; yet the stillness 


was 
awful. Men talked in an undertone, as 
they stood grouped tovethe P. a} parently 
thoughts 
The 


sound of wheels and the appearance of 


unwilling to communicate their 


beyond their particular circle. 


the carriage caused many to rush to- 


wards us; but, seeing strangers, they let 


us pursue our way until we drew up 


near the Arch of Triumph. 


It was a strange sight, that sea of 


heads all around us heaving in porten- 


tous silence at the slightest incident. 
They felt that something, they hardly 
knew what, was about to take place. 


They were ignorant of the exact state of 


things; and as the royal standard was 


still on the palace, 


they supposed the 


king might be there. Now and then, a 


few officers, having an air of anthority, 


would walk firmly and quickly through 
the crowd, as though they knew their er- 
rand and 
Again, 
always popular with the mob, 


cheered as they hurried 


uting it. 


were intent on exe 
a band of Polytechnic scholars, 
would be 
onward. Occa- 


sionally, small bodies of soldiers passed, 


going to relieve guard; and as they bore 
the Bourbon badge, the y were son etimes 
noticed by a feeble cry of allegiance. 
At last, a drum was heard at one of the 
passages, and a larger number of troops 
entered the square. They were veteran- 
and bore them 


looking warriors, upon 


the marks of dust-stained travel. Their 
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zed faces were turned towards the 





that floated over the building, and, 


as the y mar hed directly towards the en- 
trance, the multitude crowded around 
them, and a few voices cried, “ Vive le 
Roi!” The commanding officer cast a 
proud look about him, took off his cap, 
raised it on the point of his sword, show- 
ing the tri olored COK kade, and shouted, 
‘Vive l’Empereur!” ‘The charm was 
broken; and such a scene as passed be- 
fore me no man sees twice in this world. 
All iroun | tho c armed men there burst 


a ery which, diverging from that centre, 





spread to the outer border, till every voice 
of that huge mass was shrieking in per- 
fect frenz Those nearest to the soldiers 
rushed upon them hugging them like long- 
lost fi ls; some danced, or embraced 
the man ext to them; some lauched 
like mat s, and sor cried outright 
The place, wh« a few minutes befor 

there ar nly a confused hum of sup- 
pressed 1 erings, now roared like a 
rock-boun ea-coast in a tempest. As if 


by magi . men appea ed decor ited with 








tricolored bons, and all joined with the 
soldiers in moving directly toward the 
pla e where t white flag was flapping 
its mispla t iph over eyes which 
clared at it in hatred Is ich 
qu ed ft 1 it piecemi lL. Their 
wisl ipated ; for the foremost 
rank |} ] ‘ eached t } hold 
of t } 1 down went the en- 
sign of Bourbons, and the much- 
loved tricol ed out amidst thun- 
der st seemed to shake the 
earth 
a l acco hed. One 
lyna lanted n 
epoc! ] the stat mn ponds 
] philo red 
to ’ . of 
t OV I om 
11 00 ) I In 
4] the ] } m 
’ —" 
t l ! > 
part t of good 
7 ’ } ¢ 


and convenience of their successor. On 


the contrary, to solace the 


Z 
4 


the mortification of ejection, t 


house hold por keted some of the loos« il 





ticles, denominated crown jewels, 


were afterwards recovered, however, by 





a swap for one of the fami who was 
impeded in his retreat and flattered into 
the presumption that he was worth ex- 
changing. 

We alighted from our carriage and 
passe 1 through the basemen ) we of 
the pal e into the garden Wey | 
to the further en encount peopl 
who had he 1 the shout 1 y : 
hurrvin to ascertain its mi I Ata 
bend o he path we m¢ Mr. ¢ ad, 
‘ M it P 1 Mr. J , 
U. S. Minister to S | ’ | 
I What 1 NI = 
tu , ’ ing back with them a 
lew tens to wl re l W l< 
I rm ed to the s m- 

I 
nut Not! - yas net \ It 
told the whok ” 

I left tl and | d back to the 
institution to which I beloneed I was 
nxious to lat — . ‘ he day, 





weict Ww h I cht well have « d 
the jeal sy oO } Emperor \ I is 
the scl _ ‘ meal nlv di- 
vided honors with him that ever It 
was ] ever a lit it l Coy I D> 
and expired at bedtin 

Napol ltl ity abe eicht 
o'clock tl } W \ oO 
miles f | of pre 
( ! l T I ot 
VE es. wl } ne 1 ke 
roll of } ley 


, , } 
rt 
( 
] ] ‘ 
} ] + 
ra) h h " t 
- 
' r g , ] 
. } } \ a 
| i 
, , , 
} 
2 0 
1 1T., } 








1 1 
ing the h h I staid there, had on 
the little cocked hat which has become 


historical, smiled and nodded good-na- 
that 
the 


that particular time. 


turedly, and seemed to consider 





ing was due from him to 


“ many -headed” at 
Such condescension was not « xpected or 
given in his palmy days, but he felt now 
his depende nee on the people, and had 
been brought nearer to them by misfor- 
t it. 


It was said, at the time, that he was 
on his arrival, but that he 


reserved, 


much elated 
grew if not depressed, as his 
awful responsibility became and 

He had hoped for a 
} al 


1 Allied Councils, but they 


more 
more apparent. 


division in t 


were firm and united, and governed 
only by the ur erable determination 


; : 
to overwhelm and destroy him. He saw 


that his sole reliance was on the chances 


of war; that he had to encounter ene- 


mies whose numbers were inexhaustible, 


and who, having once dethroned him, 


be impeded by the ter- 


ror of his name. There was 


would no longer 
, besides, no 


time to recruit his diminished battalions, 


rhe 


over Eu- 


or to gather the munitions of 


war. 


notes of preparation sounded 


and alre dy the k cions ot his foes 


rope, 
were hastening to encircle France with 
a cordon of steel. The scattered relics 


of the “Grand Army’ 


ed and 


* which had erect- 
sustained his empire were has- 
tily collected, and, as they in turn reach- 
ed Paris 


rousel and sent forward to concentre 





were reviewed on the Car- 


on the battle-ground that was to decide 


his fate. No branch of art was idle that 
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flict. Cannon were cast with unprece- 


dented 1 \} idity, and the material of war 
to the extent of human 


was turned out 


} 


ability. But he ient 


was defi 





hing that constitutes an army. 





horses, ai 

The long 

which had 
] 


, 1 
also destroyed, bevond the 


ns, equipage, all were wanting 
juipas 

succession of dreadful waz 
the country | i 
possibl ity 


formidable arm 


decimated 


immediate repair, that 
whi hh ud decided sO many battles, and 
pted 
French character. 


which is peculiarly adi to the im- 


petuosity of the 





cavalry was feeble, and it was evident, 
even to an unpractised eye, as the col- 
that 


unequal to their riders. 


umns marched through the streets, 
the horses were 


Th campaign of Moscow had been irre- 


trievably disastrous to this branch of the 
Thirty thousand had 


perished in a single night, and the 


service. horses 


events 
1 


which succeeded had almost entirely ex- 


hausted this indispensable auxiliary in 


the tactics of war. 


The expedients to which the vovern- 


ment was reduced were evident in the 


processions of unwashed citizens, which 


paraded the streets as a demonstration 
of the popular determination to “do or 


die.” Whatever could be raked from 


the remote quarters of Paris was mar- 


shalled before the Emperor. Faubouregs, 


i l 


which in the worst days of the Revolu- 


ha l proauced its 


poured out 


tion worst actors, now 


] 


x oo 1) } P . 
neir squand ana mowuey in- 


habitants, and astonished the more re- 


fined portions of the metropolis with this 
' 


eruption oi 
i 


semi-civilization. 
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2 : yey } . niles 
10 one t Kate, for she has an arden 
in one of ow neighbors. He 
l oO itch the Dumbie- 
’ . ; . s 
ikes ) ship, and seriousiy in- 
tert quiet pursuits. Besides 
this wer,” we have another in- 
trud ) ) iva 

Kate t I 110 ht ro, that she 


expected a voung frien 
Alice Wells is, to pay her a visit of 





some weeks. I did not have the ingrati- 
tude to murmur id, but I was secretly 
devoured | hagrin 

Ho » have to entertain a 
young ] to be O lice i to taik when I 
did 1 ined; to listen when I 
Was impa ind weary to ha to 
thank | rhaps fifty times aay, 1o1 
mean s express s of condolence or 
affected to tell her every morning 
how I Intolerable ! 

Ten cl to one, she was a giggling, 
flirtiz ] y utter abhorrence I 
had s 1 he 1 Lina speak of her. I 
only kne she and her half-broth« r 
can ) irom Ei ope in the same vessel 
with n s 1 that, as he had sailed 
again, tl 1g lady was left rather 
desolate, having no near relatives 

Miss Wellspring arrived a week ago, 
and I found that my fears had been 
groundless. She is an unaffected, pretty 
little creature 1 perfect child, with the 


curliest chestnut hair, deep blue eyes, 





and the brightest cheeks, lips, and teeth. 
She has a1 that it is a ple isure to 
} I k blush wl h te ts to 
misch O ints continual ) pro- 
vok« » pretty, and the slightest 
word ment calls it uy 

Wh cherry is to the reT und 
more us its, O7 he lily ot th val- 
ley te lov x and stately flowers, o1 
what the P les are among the grand- 


My Journal to my 


MY 


( ‘Ousin Mary. 


COUSIN MARY. 


er constellatio my sister’s 7 is 
among women it is ridiculous to eall 
her Kate’s / ul. Many men would 
find their ideal of loveliness in her. She 
1) 

\ i 

nust 











due my fancy to my fate son é 1S 
i rational « ilure oO oht ely to do; 
but nl ffer acutely, and am wretch- 
ed; while in a careless abandonment of 
myst to a ind every dream of com- 
ing joy I find present contentment. I 
cannot help myself. I shall continue to 


dream, I ure, until I have grown so 


old that I c: 


without sighing. I pray to be spa 


it of any object which, by 


in me the desire of present posses ion, 
I 
" 


the struggle with despair, to 


may renew 





} } . 
‘ly succumbed when my pro- 


ession was wrenched from 





1 


I was at first surprised to find that my 


er cherished a more exceedit 


] friend than I had « 


ness for ner 
for any one; but my 





ry tene 





young 

7 ° ‘ 
seen her manifest 
astonishment ceased 


Alice’s 


name, 


half-brother, who bears a 





that 


different ntleman I saw 


with Kate in the box-tree arbor. 
Alice h 





Since she has been here, 3 
been occupied in writing to different rel- 
s about the arrangements for her 
future hom 1 matter that is still unset- 
tled She brings ilmost all her lette to 
us. to be for she has a great 
dre 1 of « li errors 
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porch, yesterday, and through the low 
window I could see Alice as she sat at 
Kate was sewing be- 
The 


young girl’s hand flew over the paper, 


her writing-desk. 
side her, but just out of my sight. 
and a bright smile lighted up her face 
as she wrote. 

“ This is a different kind of letter from 
yesterday’s, I fancy,” said Kate,—“ not a 
business, but a pleasure letter.” 

“ Yes, so it is; for it is to Brother Wal- 
When he wrote 


to tell me to love you and think much of 


ter, and all about you! 


your advice, and all that, he said some- 
thing else, which requires a full answer, 
I can tell you!” 

Kate was silent. The letter was fin- 
ished, and Alice sprang up, tired of her 


I heard her kiss my 


sister, who then said, with a lame attempt 


long application. 


at unconcern,— 

“T suppose I am to look over your 
letter while you run about to rest your- 
self.” 

Alice quickly answered, “ No, thank 
The 
subject will make Walter blind to faults.” 


you. I won’t give you the trouble. 
“ But do you suppose that I have no 
curiosity as to what you have said about 
me ?” 
“T have said nothing but good. A 
little boasting about your conquests is the 
Dumbiedikes 


I don’t make fun of 


worst. I mention your 
most flatteringly. 
him. 
bit.” 


“ But, Alice, you don’t know the cir- 


I only want to scare Walter a 


cumstances. Do let me see the letter ; it 
may be important ”—— 

“ No, no! you shall never see it! In- 
deed, no!” cried the girl, running across 
the porch and down the garden. She 
did not want any fastidious caution to 
suppress the fine things she had said, 
or cause the trouble of writing another 
letter. So she ran out of hearing of the 
entreaties of her friend. 

Ben came to the door to say that Old 
Soldier and the cabriolet were reac 

While we vone, 
take Alice’s let- 


ter to the post. The writer of it 


ly for 
my daily drive. were 
the boy would call and 


was 
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[A pril, 
Hk re 


out of sight and hearing. was a 


dilemma! 
Kate threw her thimble and scissors 
into her box without her usual care, and 


I heard 


passed the 


her walking to and fro. She 


; and I 


ry pale, 


window at every turn 
could see that her cheek 
her eyes fixed upon the floor, and her 


finger pressed to her lip. She w 





ing intently, in perfect 


could see the desk with the oy 


upon it. At every turn Kate drew near- 


It was a moment of intense temptation 
knew it, and | watched 
heart. It 

A belief 
Mr. —— 
} 


to my sister. I 
her struggles with a beating 
was a we ighty matter with her. 
in a successful rival might give 

' 


P Lin,— might 


truth 


him to doubt her 


cause 
and affection—might induce him 


in bitter in- 
dignation at her supposed fickleness. I 


to fora t her, or cast her off 


could see in her face her alarm at these 


suppositions. Yes, it was a great temp- 
tation to do a very dishonorable action. 


A word from me would have ended the 
solitude 


trial ; for it is only in that we 


are thus assailed. But then where would 
have been her merit? I should only 


cheat her out of the sweetest satisfaction 


in life,—a victory over a wicked sugges- 
tion. My pre 


One 


ence would make the Evil 





take to fli 





eht, and now she 
I felt sure 
conquered; for I could not have 


her defeat. 


was 
wrestling with him. she would 
not be 


] } ‘ 
looked on oO see 


But who 


can estimate the power of a woman’s 
I 


curiosity, where the interests whi h are 


1 


her very life a 


She paused 


e concerned ? 
by the desk. The 


» down to her. Her ha 


letter 
nd was 


turn it, and she said boldly, 
] 


having forgotten me entirely,— 


“T have a right to know what she 
Says. 


Then there 


while she 


was a hesitating pause, 


trembled on the brink of dis- 
honor,—then a revulsion, and an indig- 
“ Pshaw !” : 


It was a contemptuous denial of her 


own flimsy self-justification. She snatch 


D | n- 


ed away her hand, as she said it, with an 
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angry frown. The blood ru 


. wis 
med of myself! 


she ex ed, energetically. In a min- 
ute she was | ling about, putting away 
her things. In passing the window, now 
that she was freed from the thraldom of 


her intense thinking, she 
where I micht have been the witness to 
her inclination to 


She start 





bunglingly to dra 






had noticed anything of it. I took her 
her full in the face. 


hands, and lox 


ve you and honor you from the 


n of my soul, Kate!” 
now! You can’t! You 


answered, turt 


must 
ing away 


bosom. 





lare I never held you in so high 
estimation. Evil thoughts must come, 
even to ] est saint but only those 
who admit d welcome them are cuil- 
ty,—not tl who repel and conquer 
the m. Ne el ot!” 

Than ou, Charlie. That is en- 
couraci! I omfor ing doct ine; and 
I think it is t But what a lesson I 
have had ¥ 


“ Yes, it has been a striking 


about it to Mary.” 


one. I 
“Oh, no! for mercy’s sake don’t expose 


“Then you wish her to think you are 


too immaculate to be even te pted ! 





even than our Saviour! 
You are 


Come, Kate 


stronger, purer 
for he knew temptation. above 


it,—are you ? ,—insincerity, 


pretension, 
failings, and I shall tell Mary of this in- 


7 —_" : 
ind cowardice are not your 


cident, which has deeply moved me, and 


Here 


} 


will, I know, really interest her. 


comes Alice.” 

The little lady presented herself before 
us all smiles, concealing one hand under 
her apron. 

“ Who’s 


cried. 


lost what I’ve found?” she 
“ One of us. of course.” said Kate. 
“ No, neither, so far as I know; but it 
nearly concerns you, Miss Lina, and I 


intend to drive a hard bargain.” 


* 
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“ What are your terms?” 
“ Promise faithfully to tell me how it 
came where I found it, 


and I will show it 


to you,—yes, give it to you,—though, per- 
haps, I have the best claim to it, as near- 


est of kin to the owner.” 
Kate changed color, but would not be- 
tray too much eagerness. 


“T cannot promise,” she replied, try- 


ing for cot ness, 


tell 


“but if I can, I will 


you all you want to know about 
it. 
Alice could 


held up a ring, with a motto on it in blue 


hide it 


no longer she 


enamel. I had seen it upon Kate’s fin- 
ger, but not recentl 


‘ Where 





did you find it?” asked my 
i culty. She was very 
How 
Watty’s, for I was with 
Ve ni e. I 


but how 


“In tl ' 
n the box-tree arbor. came 





it in 
. : 
that it w yours; 


] 4 a 1 
came it lost, and trampled into the ear 





Didn’t you care 





S] questioned with an arch smile. 
She kns better than that, and she was 
burning with cu iosity to und ind 
why finding it moved Kate so de ply. 
She had a young girl's Iriosity bout 
love-aff urs. I came to the concl ion 
that Kate had offered to return the ring 


on the day they parted, and that it fell 
to the cround, disregarded by both, oc- 
as they were, with great emo- 


“Come,” continued 





Alice —“ did he, 
or you, throw it away? Speak, and you 
sh ll have —_ 


“T can tell you nothing about it, and I 





Keep 


will not claim your tr I 


it, Ally es 
“Indeed, I won’t keep other folks’ love- 


sure-trove. 


tokens! There,—it belongs on that finger 


Iknow! But do tell me about it !—do! 
I will tell you something, if you will. 


Yes, indeed, I 
would give anythi 


told it to me, 


have got a secret you 
Walter 
you. He 
letter, and said he 
—Come, I'll tell you, though 


1e said I mustn’t, if you will only let me 
I lI tn’t, if } ll only let 


kr ow ! 





and it is about 
spoke of it in his last 


meant to- 
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into the mvstery of this ring. The secret 
] 


is in my letter, and I will let you read it, 
if you will.” 

Lina looked at me with meaning eyes. 
The contents of the letter were doubled 
in value by this confession, and yet this 


all. She 


was no temptation at 


alone. 
, You 
kissing 


foolish 





little thing,” she sai 
the 


sweet, 


r ntreating face, 


secrets, 


you suppose I will tell you my 
‘ 


when you are so easil o betray 


your brother’s ?” 
Alice’s conscience was alarmed. 
“Why! 

I ce 


without 


” she ej culated. “ How near 


bet 


° — oy ‘ 
meaning to do it, either: 


ame to ing confidence,— and 


Oh, 
how glad I am you did not let me go on 


50 thouchtk ssl ! 


I should have been so 
I know Walter 
but I 
especially as 


me his con- 





sorry for it afterwards ! 
tell 


have no business to do it, 


will you himself, some day, 


he did not voluntarily make 








fidante ; I found out the affair by accident, 


and he bound me to Oh, I 
thank you for stopping me 
forgetting everything in my eager curi- 


> s 
osily 


to show you! LHlow strangely indis- 
creet !” 

’ Perl ips | read l while ou W « 
gone,” said Ka na k vol 





“No. vou didn kK al You can’t 
’ 
m me believe t of you! I know 
you too well!” 


“Ind ed!” said 





upon your letter, Alice dear 


er’s weight more stress of te mptation, 
and I should have fallen.” 


( hark sr” 


not 


Isn’t it, 


“ Pure nonsense ! 
yourself that you have universal ability, 


cl ve 


Kate, you need flatter 


ras you are. In anything dishonor- 


able you are a perfect incapable, and 
that is all you have proved this morn- 


” 


ing. 
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V. 
New York. July, 
I was too comfortable, Mary! Such 
peace 


sott 


could 


not 


last, any more than a 


relent- 





can put off 


, those sweet Jun davs when I 


] } 1 l ] } + +! 1 + 
aad my couch Wheeled to ti deepes 


shade of the grove, and lay there from 
morning until evening, with the green 
foliage to curtain me,—the clover-scented 


wind to play about my hair, and touch 


es with softest, 


I tem} coolest fingers,— 
the rushing brook to sing me to sleep,— 
the very little blossoms to be ob equious 
in dar g motion, to please my eye,— 
and the holy hush of Nature to tranquil- 
lize my soul! 


I had 


thought the most Cl 


what I 


tian effort, to be 


brought myself, by 








content with my altered lot. I gave up 
ambition, active usefulness, fireside, and 
family. I tried but for one thing,— 
peace 

I had irly attained when there 
comes in Impertil nt lcer ot fate, 
cnown as Dr. G., and he } emmy wily 
o1 s me out of my gentle blis I am 
sin} Into path | ( h! The 
warm weather is pre neg me! I 
mu I s d to a y by torture, 
| tl fail r wre i | ck ! 
I oO ! aed to tr ! ] vho can- 
I I iting of my slow-moving 
wl ls ove tl s oth oTave l-walk, 
wl ut cc mpre ed ps and corr izated 


Kate exe- 





cuted it. Iam no longer my own mas- 
ter and so het I am in New York, 
r ng for a day, on my way to some 
I 1 } ws in the Gre 1 Mountains, 
where the water is medicinal, the air 
cool and bracin the scenery transcen- 
dent, and the visitors few. 


I have taken Ben for my valet. He 
] 


10 ks quite a gentleman 
in his Sunday clothes, and his Scotch 
shrewdness serves us many a 


He has the knack of 


advantages floating on t 


when dressed 


arresting 


he st 


Lit SUr¢ 
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travel, and securing them for our bene-  thousand-fold more sweet to me than 
fit. ever ! } were rr lied to 
I jow n my wheeled couch from mx thinkis the number of hearts 
necessity is I have no been ie to sit that t en a \ 
up at all since the | s of June set in Kate and | le L carriage Ben 
Soll i th t Pp, a novel ¢ <peri- follov lin a wagon, with the tru s and 
enct on the railroad, being consicned “ja Ing-car-r-r.” When hed 
to the bagvave car, and up he steam- the : porters carried 1 couch, 
bo » the forward dec I ca ten- and Ben myself, depositing us on the 
dure the close saloons, and prefer the deck, where I could look upon t rive 
fresh breeze, even when mingled with ‘The stately flow of the waters impressed 
tobacco-smol I go as freight, and me with dread rl swept by, no 
Kate keeps a sharp eye to her bag- swift, not slo teady, like Ours 
gage, for she will not leave my sid may be a dull river to ai t but its 
I tried to fla r her by sayir y that the volume t W r s width, px s even 
true order of things was reversed,—her the flat shores. which do not seem to 
sex | ing e} ith 1 to that name and posi- bound it, make it rand and ive 
tion, and mine to the relation she Kate re l e from lmost 
bore to mm She had the nerve shudds ° go ck ni t wate 
consider this a ‘wit, and gave me asting- and drew my attention to a scene verv 
ing reply, which I will not repeat to you, unlike our little picturesque, 1 wie 
because you are a woman likewise, and at home. The rud of morning 
would enjoy it too much. m the riv | l t} | ed 
We left peaceful, ereen Bosky Dell Brent while r d eten 
late in the aft and slept in Phila- Quaker city showed like ot ruc- 
delpl y Ye t \ | - 1 Yi rut Ve nd 
test Ga ‘ 4 ve set ‘ ‘ I r _ 4 | t ~~) wl hil 
New ¥ ck l thoug it Was co to shadow . ) I - 
be l we ] iW I less, in g 
ton S es on our way to The N York | ( ! 
tl I saw lue | umonge tl colle ‘ he ferry-l I s all 
tre l soft 1 hay-scented live to i ‘ s of | \ 
as 1 B ( nq es ( a ¢ I nd | sa 4 soap- 
an « S é D ht will ped i ) [1 
neen h ] S it ¢ ! | te? 
will pes h eve mall corner al I « hie I 
that is to N ic ae aie pa a with 
rest! ons W ss our noble trees oth I s i ( ing 
walled i ] es and era 1 | ( , ‘ mal 1 dem- 
pave nts ocra Kx te r led me | | il 
Tl t ts wert quite deserte that eyes he was ; I had me de- 
mort wr, being obliged to ride very lirious! J] ' | myself this 
slow I it betimes. No o susceptibi I, wl | to 
was ) ourselves and the squir- he had fe | R " 
rels, except one wren, whose twit sive, to be thus tickled with a straw! 
sounded strangely loud in rhe river w oon Cross 1 then 
city Prol y she tor k we took the car he heat and ca- 
nity to try I owe and tion were intol le to en 
I ‘ nt it wing, fi we arrived at Amboy I was so ed 
day what e has she that strangers thought me dvine. But 
try sounds and sights, in the heart of a Kate again, though great! alarmed 






ity, were, for that reason, a_ herself, defended me from that imputa- 
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tion. One half-hour on the deck of the 


boat to New York, with the free ocean- 


breeze blowing over me, made m a 


strong man again,—I mean, strong as 


usual. It was inexpressible delight, that 


ocean-breeze. It makes me draw a long 
breath to think of it, and its almost mi- 


But | 


will not rhapsodize to one who thinks 


raculous power of invigoration. 


no more of a sea-bree Ze every afternoon 
than of dessert after dinner. 
With my strength, my sense of amuse- 


ved 


I was so absorbed, that I 


ment at what went on about me rey 


in full force. 


could not take in the meaning 


of any- 
thing Kate said to me, unless I fixed my 





eyes, by a great effort, upon her fa 


So she let me stare about me undis- 


turbed, and smiled like some indulgent 


I had 


no idea that so few months spent in se- 


mother, amused at my boyishness. 


1 


clusion would make the bustling world 


so novel to me. 


Observe, Mary, that I did not become 


purely evotistic al, until I be van to mingle 


hum, the 
th I shall not 


anv other topic 


rain with “the crowd. the 





men.” 
be able to promise you 
than my own experiences. My individ- 


i 





uality is thrust upon my notice momently 


by my isolation in this crowd. In soli- 
tude I did not dream 
had be 


quick, shrewd 


what a contrast I 


ome Those strong, 
business-men on the boat 
set it before me glaringly. 

Soon after I was established upon the 
forward deck, my attention was attracted 
by two boys lying close under the bul- 
warks. I was struck by their foreign 
dress, their coarse voices, and their stupid 
faces. Two creatures, I 


akin to 


thought, near 


the beasts of the fic Id. 
cowered in their sheltered corner, and 
soon fell asleep. One of the busy boat- 


and gave 


hands found them in his w Ly, g 
them a shove or two, but failed to arouse 
Hi ; looked hard 


their fatizue, and left them undisturbed. 


them. at them, pitied 
Presently an old Irish woman, a cake- 
and-apple-vendor, I suppose, sat down 
near them upon a coil of rope, and took 
from her basket a fine large cherry-pie, 
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which appe ared to be the last of her 


stock, and reserved as a tit-bit for her 


dinner. She turned it round, and eyed 


before she cut it car 
Then, 
to dey 


P - : 
it fondly, iy into 





many equal parts. 
¢ i 


isfaction, she be gan 





ing a smacking of the lips an 
of the whole apparatus of eat 
proved that she intensely ipprecia d the 


uses of mastication, or else found a won- 
“TH h al i 

ow much above an 
I asked myself. 


While I was pondering thi 


derful joy in it. 
intelligent pig is she ?” 
vy this qpuc tion 


I saw that the boy nearest her stirred in 





his sleep, struggled uneasily with 
his head blind 
He sniffed in the 
Yes! The-« 


of food had certainly reached him, 


por, and at last lifted 
with his eves yet shut. 
. lil % | 

air, like a hungry dog. lor 
that 
sniff confirmed it,—and his eyes starting 
open, he sat up, and looked with grave 
stead 


ness 


it the pie. It was just the face 


of a dog that sees a fine piece of beef up- 











I 
on his master’s table. He knows it is not 
for him,—he has no hop of it he does 
not vo about to get it, nor t k of the 
possil of havin vet he vy s it! 

It was a look of unmitigated desire. 
The woman had disposed of half of her 
dai ip each triangular 
piece |} , and | 
] 
point che 
when her wandering gaze al 





ie had anothe 
poised, but she slowly lowered it 


plate, and stared at the hungry face. I 


to the 


expected her to snarl like a cat, snatch 
But 


She counted the pie es,—there 


her food and go away. she didn’t. 
were five. 
head. 


She again raised the tempting morsel,— 
for the 


She eyed them, and shook ker 


woman was unmistakably hun- 


gry. But the boy’s steady look drew 
the pie from her lips, and she suddenly 


held out the plate to him, saying, “ There 


honey,—take that. May-be ne’er a mor- 





sel’s passed yer lips the day.” 


seized the unexpected boon gree lily, but 
did not forget to give a duck of his head, 
by way of acknowledgment. The wom- 
an leaned her elbows on her knees, and 


watched him while he was devouring it. 
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He had dem 


‘ . 
the other boy 


lished two pieces before 


awoke at the sound of 
reached 


the 


eating, which, however, at last 
his ears and aroused him, though 


he boat-hand 


shout and kick of had not 


disturbed him. He drew close to his 


companion, and watched him with water- 


ing mouth, but did not dare to ask him 


for a share of what he seemed little 
disposed to part with. The big boy fin- 
ished the third piece, and hesitated about 


I 
the fourth; but no, he was a human be- 


ing,—no brute. He thrust the remain- 


der into his watcher’s hands, and turned 
not to be 


Here 


nowhere to be 


his back upon him, so as tan- 


talized. Bx ts indeed! were two 


instances of self-denial, 


matched in the whole animal creation, 


except in that race which is 
han the angels ! 


lower t 
Among the yor 


around us, there 


ng gentlemen smoking 


was one who drew my 
attention, and that of every other per- 
son present DY his jolly laugh. He 
Was a rt man, with broad shoulders 
and full chest, but otherwise slight. He 
was very good-looking, and had the air 
of a perfect man of the world,—but not 
in any sense of the word, for 
a more genial fellow I never saw. His 
ha f ha was irre istible. Wherever he 


took his merry face, 


ed. He had a smart clap on 


good-humor follow- 
the shoul- 
hand-shake for 
r nod for a third. 


company he 


der for one, a hearty 


another, ; 


I en- 


vied those whose soucht,— 
even those whom | 
Pres ntly, 


drew near me 


e merely accosted. 


to my agreeable surprise, he 


hrew away his cigar, on 


} 


Kate’s account, and said,— 


“Lend me a corner of this machine, 
Sir ? No seats to be had.” 
- Certain 5 


then, with a 





.” L responded eagerly, and 
sat down 
He turned 


me, with a 


bow to Kate, he 


upon the foot of my couch. 


his hands me, rog lish face to 
look at once q 
while he rattled off all 


f lively nonsense about the latest news. 





izzical and tenderly com- 
miserating, sorts 
fhe captain, who pitied my situation, I 
then, to ask if 
done to make 
VOL. I. 42 


suppose, came up just 


anything could be me 
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more comfortable; and he happened to 
call both the stranger and myself by our 
names. I thus learned that his was Ry- 
erson. 


W he n he 


color visibly, 


he changed 
looked ea erly at 


heard mine, 
and 
Kate. I introduced him, and then, with 
a timidity quite unlike his former dash- 


ing air, he said he had the pleasure of 
being acquainted with an admiring friend 
Miss Alice Wellsprii Had 
she heard from her lately ? 

a Yes; she 


with her aunt.” 


of hers, 


was very well, staying 


He was aware of that. He had ask- 


ed the question, because he thought he 


could, perhaps, give later information of 


her than Kate posse ssed, and set her 


mind at rest about the welfare of her 


friend, as she must be anxious. 


He was glad to say that Miss Wellspring 


D 


young 


was quite well two hours ago. 


Kate erimace at me, and an- 


made a 
that she 
Mr. Rverson looked 


ful, and said 


was “olad to hear it.” 


swered, 


unutte! oT 


ate- 


he was “sure she must be.” 
“ Portentous !” whispere 1 Kate to me, 
when the 


1 , : 
sioop the excuse ior 


young man made a passing 


turning away to 


hide his blushing temples. 

She gave him time, and then asked a 
few questions concerning Alice’s home 
and friends. He replied, that she was in 
Her aunt was a vix- 


He 


sighed deeply, and seemed unhappy, un- 


“a wretched fix.” 


en, her home a rigorous prison. 


til the subject was changed, i relief 
which Kate had too much tact to defer 
long. 

This sunny-hearted fellow made the 


rest of the journey very short to me. I 
think such a spirit is Heaven's very best 
boon to man. It is a delightful posses- 
sion for one’s-self, and a godsend to one’s 
friends. 
When we 


I was put to bed, like a baby, in the 


reached the Astor House, 


middle of the afternoon, thoroughly ex- 
hausted by the unusual excitement. The 
crickets and grasshoppers in the fields at 
home were sufficiently noisy to make me 


pass wakeful nights; but now I dropped 
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asleep amid the roar of Broadway, which 
my open windows freely admitted. 
Before I had finished my first nap, I 
was awakened by whispering voices, and 
saw Ben standing by me, pale, and anx- 
iously searching Kate’s face for informa- 
tion. Her eyes were upon her watch, 
her fingers on my wrist. 
“ Pulse good, Ben. 
alarmed. 
better 


We need not be 
It is wholesome repose,—much 
than He 


can bear the journey, if he gets such 


nervous restlessness. 
sleep as this.” 

“Humph!” I thought, shutting my 
“Why don’t she let a fel- 
low be in peace, then ? 
that I can’t 
meddled with!” 

“T was just distraught, Miss Kathleen,” 


said Ben; 


eyes crossly. 
It is very hard 
a doze without being 


get 


“for it’s nigh about twonty 
hour sin’ he dropped asleep, and I was 
frighted ontil conshultin’ ye aboot wauk- 
in’ him.” 

I burst into a laugh, and they both 
joined me in it, from surprise. It is not 
often I call upon them for that kind of 
sympathy. It is generally in sighs and 
groans that I ask them—most unwilling- 
ly, I am sure—to participate. 

Kate wrote, some time ago, to our dear 
little Alice, begging her to join us in 
the 


both unhappy t 


Mountains, for it makes us 
» think of that 


child under iron rule; but her aunt re- 


Green 


pretty 


fused to let her come to us. 


VI. 





( — Springs. July. 
1 am here established, drinking the 

waters and breathing the mountain air, 

but not gaining any marvellous benefit 


When I repine in 


Ben’s hearing, he sighs deeply, and ad- 


from either of them. 


vises me “to heed the auld-warld prov- 
erb, and ‘tak’ things by their smooth han- 
dle, sin’ there’s nae use in grippin’ at 
thorns.” Kate, too, reproves me for hin- 
dering my recovery by fretting at its 
tardiness. 
that I ought to be thankful, that, 


instead .of being obliged to waste my 


She tries to comfort me, by 
saying 
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here 


youth in “horrid business,” I can lie 


observing and enjoying the beautiful 


world. Thereupon I overwhelm her with 
quotations : “The horse must be road- 
worn and world-worn, that he may thor- 
oughly enjoy his drowsy repose in the 


} 


sun, where he winks in sleepy satisfac- 


and Carlyle: “ Teufelsdréckh’s 


dutv and necessity was, like other 


tion ” ; 
whole 
men’s, to work in the right direction, and 
no work ; be- 

and, “ Blessed 


is he who has found his work ; 


was to be had: whereby he 


came W retched enough”: 





let him ask 
Then I 


if it is not the utmost wr 


no other blessedness.” ask her, 
tchedness to 
have found that work and felt its blessed- 


ness, and then be condemned 


not to do it. 


ig that old 


I make no apology for writing it 


To all this she repli s by sing 





hymn, 
down entire,—perhaps you do not know 
ps } 


it — 





Beat str I 

H rt. heart. 1 + ! 
Jov’s bu i pain’s but pain; 
I little loss or 

Beat strong I 1 

Heart, heart still! 





* Heart, heart, lie still 
Heaven’s sweet grace al 
Can keep in peace its own.” 
“ Let that me fill, 


And I am still.” 


) 
} 
I 


t 


does not fill 


my heart; for I am exhausting myself in 


“ Tleaven’s sweet grace ” 


longings to walk again,—to be independ- 


I long to climb these mountains,— 


ent. 
perverse being that I am,—principally 
to get out of the way of counsel, sympa- 
thy, and tender care. Since I can never 


so liberate myself, I am devoured by de- 


sire to do so. Kate divines this new 
feeling, and respects it; but as this is 


only another coal of fire heaped upon 











fill 
in 
nd- 
lly 
pa- 
ver 
de- 
ew 
3 is 


pon 
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my i ud, of course it does not soothe 
S 1es in the visions of the night 


top of Mount Washington. Cold, pure 





ru Ss by me, clouds lie, like a pray 
ocean, beneath me. I am alone upon 
the gian ock, with the morning star 
I ! I sure ot sky. I 
av exult fear- 

fully in it. The clouds roll away, and 


vorild revealed, lying motion- 
less 1 inanimate at my feet. Yet I 
m s far from all sight of humanity as 


Should the whole nation be 





V 9 ‘ vy the mountain i¢ 
ly . 1) 
a ) arnues, Wilh my eves 
y upon the n. 1 should not sec them, 


but sit e in sublime peace. Man’s 











} iny ri we irom iis height as undis- 
tinguishable as the blades of crass in the 
} oil ] } of of 
meadows below. I know, that, if all the 

. : : hee 
world stood beneath, and strained their 
vision to the utmost upon the very spot 

I be 
wi I stand, I should still be in the 
stri | invisibility This isola- 
tion | But I can never, never 
j ) i Call. 

x 

Lou g L \ I am in a repinin 
mood. and 1 st pour out all my ori v- 

‘ ! 1 } 
ance [ my helplessness cruelly. 
‘ ‘ ‘ Tree] *1 

But I must forget mvself a little while, 
an i these Springs to you, with 
} 1 17 , , 
the compat rere assembled, only twen- 
ty o1 
“ : 
enough or ‘ 

Mv couch lail 

; , 
po h ( 
trees | to th spril » white 
m ] ibbling over with bright 
wa 

G parties, young ladies with lovers, 
} a 1 . 
1appy mammas with their children, fa- 





with their clinging daughters, pass 
me,—and I, motionless, follow them with 


my eves down the avenue, until they 





emerge into the sunlight about th sprit 


Many of them give me a kindly greeting; 
some stop to stare. The look of pity 
which saddens nearly every face that 
approaches me cuts me to the heart. 


Can I never give joy, or excite pleasur- 


able emotion? Must I always be a 


mute and unwilling petitioner for sym- 





always giving pain ? 


4 





There is a summer-house neat the 








spring, and now I lie there, watching the 
t link } ; ‘ . r 
water-drinkers. Like rain upon the just 
and unjust, the waters benefit all,—but 
, ee , : : : 
surely most those simple souls who take 
I 
. . as . 
them with « wer hope and bless them 
with thankful hearts. Ihe first who ar- 
. : ’ . 
rive are from the hotel, most SIUKeCn sul- 
fe rs. They stand, glass in hand, chat- 
¢ and lauching,—they stoop to d 
and then they drink. These p 
. ‘ ] = . 
oon return to the house in groups, 
son iviv exchanging merry wo ol 
, " 
kindly greetings, but others dragging 


} 





weary limbs and ‘discontented spiri 
to loneliness. 

The fashionable hour is over, and now 
comes another class of he ulth-s kers. 
\ rough, white-covered wagon jolts up. 


The horse is tied to a post, a curtam un- 





buttoned and raised, and from a bed 
upon the une is} fl or a pale, dk icate 
t shrinking from the light, is li by 
his burly father. The child is carried to 
t spring, and puts out a groping hand 
when his father bids him drink. He 


cannot find the glass, and his father must 


put it to his lips. He is blind, except to 


licht, nd that only visits those poor 
sightless eyes to agonize them! Where 
the water flows off below the basin in a 
clear jet, the father bathes his boy’s fore- 
head ‘and cently, gently touches his evye- 


lids. But the child reaches out his wast- 


ed hands, and dashes the water against 
his face with a sad eagerness. 

Other « ountry vehicles approa h. The 
people are stopping to drink of this w 
ter, on their way to drink of the waters 
of life in church. They are smart and 
smiling in their Sunday clothes. I ob- 
serve, that, far from being the old or dis- 
eased, they are mostly young men and 
pretty girls. The marble spring is a 
charming trysting-place ! 


There are swarms of children here all 
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day long. This is the first time since I 
left Kate’s apron-string at seven years 
old, that I have seen much of children. 
Boys, to be sure, I was with until I left 
college ; but the hotel-life I afterwards 
led kept me quite out of the 
Now, I 
little 


way of 


youngsters. am much amused 


at the funny world that opens 


before my notice. They flirt like grown- 
up people ! I heard a little chit of six 
say to a youth of five — 

“How dare you ask me to go to the 
spring with you, when you’ve been and 
asked Ellen already? J don’t 


put up with half a gentleman !” 


have to 


A flashy would-be lady, bustling up to 
the spring with her little daughter, burst 
into a loud laugh at the remark of an 
acquaintance. 

“Mamma!” said Miss, tempering se- 
verity with benign dignity,—* you must 
not laugh so loud. It’s vulgar.” 

Her mother 
looked subdued. 


panion, and said, gravely,— 


lowered her tone, and 


Miss turned to a com- 
“T have to speak to her about that, 
She like it,—but I 


often. don’t must 
correct her!” 

A little girl—a charming, old-fashioned, 
real child—came into the summer-house 
a few minutes ago, and I gave up my 


writing to watch her. After some coy 


manceuvring about the door, she drew 
nearer and nearer to me, as if 1 were a 
snake fascinating a pretty bird. Her 


tongue seemed more bashful than the 


rest of her frame; for she came within 


arm’s-length, let me catch her, draw her 


to me, and hold her close to my side. 
A novel sensation of fondness for the 
little thing made me venture—not with- 


out some timidity, I confess—to lay my 
hand upon her head, and pass it caress- 
ingly over her soft young cheek, mean- 
while saying encouraging things to her, 
in hopes of hearing her voice and mak- 
ing her acquaintance. She would not 
speak, but played with my buttons, and 
At last I asked,— 


* Don’t you want me to tell you a lit- 
tle story | 


hung her head. 


’ 


Her head flew up, her great black eyes 
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“ ¢ th 


wide open, and she said, eagerly, 
yes! 

“Did you? 
about Tr 

“ Why, about 
half 
And | 
legs, ple ise 


If I 


+} 
ul 


iat’s what I came for.’ 


Well, what sh ill it be 


vourse! 
was marble, and 


want to see 


” 


had hugged an electrical eel, I 


could not have been more shor ke 1! I 
don’t know how I replied, or what be- 
came of the child. I was conscious 01 y 
of a kind of bitter horror, and almost 
affright. But when Kate, a quarter o 
an hour afterwards, brought her bo 
and sat down beside me, I could not tell 
her about it, for laughing. 

The little girl is in sight now. She is 


standing near the porch, talking to some 
other children, gesticulating, and shaking 


her curls. Probably she was a deputy 


from them, to obtain a solution of the 
mystery of my motionless limbs. They 
half believe I am the veritable Prince 


of the Black Isles! They 


her and 


alternately 


listen to turn to stare at me; 
so I know that I am the subject of their 
confab. 


Some one is passing them now,—a 


lady. She pauses to listen. She, too, 
glances this way with a sad smile. She 
comes slowly down the avenue. A 
eraceful, queenly form, and | vely face ! 


She has drunk of the waters, and is 
gone. 

Mary, do you know that gentle 
has added the last drop of bitterness to 
My lot has become unbear- 


| onash my teeth 


my cup? 


able. with impotent 
rage and despair. 

I will not be the wreck I am! My 
awakening manhood scorns the thought 
of being forever a helpless burden to 
and all 
my rights and privileges as a man,—to 
work, the 
burden ! Never 


again can I be content in my easy couch 


others. I demand my health, 


to support others,—to bear 


and heat of the day 
and my sister’s shady grove! 


Ah, Dr. G. 


, you have indeed roused 
me from apathy 


I am in torture, and 


Heaven only knows whether on_ this 
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side of the grave I shall ever find peace 
again ! 

Poor Kate reads my heart, and weeps 
daily in secret. Brave Kate, who shed 


so few tears over her own grief! 


VIL. 


C- Sprir 








s. August. 


I so con 


Mary, that I fear you have good right to 
} 


tinually speak of my illness, 


that worst kind of bore, a hy- 
ae 
! 


ung’ Is 


think me 
But somet now go- 


that raises all my) hopes 
I dare not speak of it to 
K ite, lest she should be 


oomed to suffi r 


too sanguine, 


again the crush 


of ill he r he pes. 

I really feel that I could not survive 
disappointment, should I ever entertain 
positive hope of cure. Neither can I 
endure this suspense without asking some 


one’s opinion. There is no medical man 


whom I have any confidence, 


vo to you, as a child does to its 
mother in its troubles, not knowing what 
she can do for it, but relying upon her to 
do something. 


I w 


me to such 


is that excites 
ad and ex- 


pectation. n the little virl asked 





me to let her see my marble | sup- 
posing 1 e Prince of the Black Isles, 
she spra forward in the eagerness of 
chil i and Lou hed ms knee 
with | hand. I was so amazed at this 
elit St » her mind, that r some time 
I only tingled with astonishment But 
while I w t r Kate al yt it, it all 
eal back to 1 9 her stunning 
words, her eager spring, her prompt 
oT » of my knes 1 I reme mbered 
that I had involuntarily started away 
iro ] hildish hand, tl moved 
, ib! 

I 1 to do it again, but it was im- 
| Still I could 1 t hel; thinking 
that I had » it once, under the in- 
fl el il sho 

| I not! muirce of hope 
[Ih suffered y pain in my 
] l tl might ‘ en really 
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marble, for all the feeling I have had in 


them. Now I begin to be sensible of a 


wearisome numbness and aching, which 


would be hard to bear, if it were not 
that it gives me the expectation of re- 
Do you think I may 

d- 


de lu 


turning animation. 
expect it, and that I am not quite 


ing myself ? 


August 14. 
and I 


sensa- 


So I wrote two days ago, Mary, 
That 
tion and motion. I 
feet. 


help myself, any more than before ; 


was right! was returning 


can now move my 


I cannot yet stand, or walk, 


I can, by a voluntary effort, move. 

Rejoice with me! I am a happy fel- 
low this day ! Dazzling d 
sma’ hole! 


licht is peep- 





ing throuch this Remember 


what I wrote of a certain lady ;—and Ben 
has hunted me up a law-book, which I 
My profession, and oth- 


am devouring. 


er blessings, again almost within grasp! 
This is wildness, hope run riot, I know; 
but let me indulge to-day, for it is this 
I never vol- 


untarily stirred before since th 


day which has set me free. 
e act ident, 
Af- 


aown at 


—TI mean my lower limbs, of course. 
ter writing a sentence, I look 
my feet, moving them this way and that, 
to make sure that I am not stricken 
ag in. 

The day I letter I had 
that I had not merely fancied 


little girl 


began this 


pro f 


movement, when startled 


the 


bled over my 





me. A clumsy boy stun 

couch, and I shrank, visibly, from receiv- 

ing upon my feet the pitcher of water 
I : 


the 


formerly 


was in porch. 


he was carrying. I 


The beautiful girl who made 


—— bitter ¢ — . oatne 
my altiction so bitte to me wa passing 


at the moment, with her arm drawn af- 


fectionately through her father’s. She 


saw the stumble, 





and sprang forward 
rm. It looked, 
] 


ly, as if my defenceless feet must receive 


certain- 


with a cry of a 





the crash, and I attempted instinctively 
to withdraw them, partially succeeding ! 
I saw this at the same time that I heard 
the sweetest words that ever f y my 
heart, in the most joyful, self-forgetful 


tones of the sweetest voice 
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“ Oh, father! He moved! He moved!” 

Mr. Winston turned to me with con- 
gratulations, shaking my hand with 
warmth; and then his daughter extend- 
ed hers,—cordially! Of course my hap- 
piness was brimming ! 

I afterwards tried repeatedly to put 
I could not do it. 
I could not think how to begin,x—what 
This 


beyond measure, and I 


my feet in motion. 
power to bring to bear upon them. 
annoyed me 
spent yesterday in wearisome effort to 
no purpose. My thinking, willing mind 
was of no use to me; but instinctive feel- 
ing, and a chapter of accidents, have 
brought me to my present state of ac- 
tivity. A wish to change an uncomfort- 
able position in which Ben left me this 
morning restored me to voluntary action. 
I tried to turn away from the sun-glare, 
using my elbows, as usual, for motors. 
To my surprise, I found myself assisting 
with my feet,—and by force 


the effort, 


of will I per- 
the 
Having got the clue to the mys- 


sisted in and continued 
action. 
tery, I 


execute. My 


have now only to will and 


rebellious members are 
brought into s ibjex tion ! 


Hurrah ! 


Good-bye, dearest friend. 


Il am king of 
myself! 
I shake my 
foot to you,—an action more expressive 
of joyful good-will than my best bow. 

I hope my return to health will not 
cost me dear. I begin to fear losing the 
sympathy and affection of those I have 
learned to love so dearly, and who have 
cherished me in their hearts simply be- 


When I am a 


care for 


cause of my infirmities. 


Vigorous man, will you me ? 


will Kate centre her life in me? 
Miss Ada Winston look 


and so gently ? 


will 
at me so often 


Well, don’t laugh at me for my grasp- 
ing disposition! Affection is very grate- 
ful to me, and I should be sorry to do 
without it, after having lived in a loving 
atmosphere so long. 

I believe Ben is as proud of me as he 
was of his Shanghai, but he has a prov- 
erb which he 


quotes whenever he sees 


| 
me much elated: “ When the cup’s fu’, 


carry’t even.” His own cautious Scotch 
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head could do that, perhaps; but mine is 
more giddy, and I am afraid I shall spill 
some drops from my full cup of joy by 
too rash advancing. 

Kate is not so wild with4delicht as I 
am. She still forbids herself to exult. 
Probably she dares not give way to un- 
bounded hope, remembering the bitter- 
ness of her former trial, and dreading its 
recurrence. She says it makes her trem- 
ble to see my utter abandonment to joy- 
ful dreams. 


August 20. 

It is Kate’s fault that you have not re- 
ceived this letter before now. She key t 
it to Say a few words to you about my 
recovery, but has at last yielded to me 
the pleasure of telling of something far 
more oct urred 


interesting, which has 


since,—not more interesting to me, but 
probably so to any one ¢ lse. 

One evening, Kate went, with every- 
body from the house, to see the sunset 
from the hills above this glen, and I lay 
alone in the back porch, in the twi- 
light. A light wagon drove up, and in 
two minutes a little lady had run to me, 


her knees 


me, and pressed her sweet lips to my 


thrown herself upon beside 


forehead. 
Wellspring. 


- 


Immediately following her came Mr. 


It was our darling little Alice 


Ryerson, in a perfect ecstasy of laughter, 
and biushing. 

“ We’ve run away !” whispered she. 
“ And got married this morning !” 


he. 


“ But where was the necessity of elope- 


said 


ment ?” I asked, bewildered,—Kate hav- 
ing told me that Alice’s aunt was doing 
her best to “catch Ryerson for her 
niece,” she having had certain informa- 


tion upon that point from a near rela- 


‘Ha, ha, ha!” laughed he, 


his knees in intense enjoyment, a 


sl ipping 


s he sat 


in his old place by my feet. “It is a 
practical joke,—one that will have in 
it what body ealls the first element 
of wit,—surpris A n astonished 
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would be hard to find! She was so will- 
ing!” 
“ Don’t say 


Harry. 


you. 


Aunt, 


from her now, and so 


anything against 
I’m safe 
She wanted such an ostenta- 
Charlie, that I did not 
Harry declared positively 
So I had 


just to go off quietly, and come here to 


are 
tious weddine, 
like it, and 


that he would not submit to it. 


Kate and you, my best friends in the 
W alter. 


ymn’t blame me.” 
of the 


world, except 
Harry, ye Ll wt 


It was 


After you know 


child, but 
I should, 


Ryer- 


very rash 


really I cannot blame her, as 
: 
I 


iad chosen any one else. 


son is one who shows in his face and 


in every word and action that he is a 


kind and noble fellow. 


Kate, to m surprise, is enchanted 
] 
with this performance. It chimes with 


her independent notions, but not with 


ones, However, it is done, 


my prua n 


and I never saw a more satisfactorily 


mated couple. It would have been a 
cruel pity to se that light, 


heart quelled by a 





] 
morose husband, or 

} 

i 


its timidity frichtened into deceitfu 


by a severe one. Now she is as fearless 
and courageous as a pet canary. 
Ryerson has one grievous fault; he 


ll It makes 


uses all sorts ¢ 
his conversation very funny, but Alice 


f slang phrases. 


don’t like it, especially when he ap- 


proaches the 
He told 


day, spiced a lit 


profane. 
| 


a very good story the other 





le in language. 


Alice 


Every- 


body laughed outright. looked 
grave. 


“What is the 
called out, 


matter, wifey?” he 
anxiously; for with him there 
is no reserve strangers. He 


kin, 


and himself always the centre of an at- 


before 


seems to think the whole world 


tached and indulgent family. 


‘“ How could you say those bad words, 


with a « he room ?” she said, re- 
proachfully,—pointing to my little black- 
eyed f 


‘I only said, ‘The Devil,’—that’s all! 
remember, if a 
Devil’ 


But, Allie, you 


story is 
ever so good, and ‘the vets into 


, ' 
wilh you, 
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shouldn’t be a wet blanket to a fellow! 
When he is trying to be entertaining, 
you might help him out, instead of ex- 
tinguishing him! Laugh just a little to 
set folks going, and make moral reflec- 
tions afterwards, for the benefit of the 
children.” 

“You know, Harry, I can’t make re- 
flections ! 

“No more you can,—ha! ha! If you 
could, there would be the Devil to pay— 
in curtain lectures, wouldn’t there ? ” 

“ Again, Harry !” 

“ Pshaw, now, Allie, don’t be hard upon 
me! “That was a very little swear—for 
the occasion !” 

She will refine him in time. 

Ryerson has infused new spirit into 
this stiff place. The very day he came, 
I observed that various persons, who had 
held aloof from all others, drew near to 


him 


niality, and everybody 


The fellow seems the soul of ge- 
likes 


young gi 


him,—from 
old man to baby. Th ls gather 
round him for chat and repartee,—the 
young men are always calling to him to 
boating, or gunning, or 


come riding 


with them,—the old gentlemen go to 
him with their politics, and the old ladies 
Young America calls 


him a “ regular brick,” 


with their aches. 
for he lends him- 
self to build up everybody’s good-humor. 

He is everything to me. Before he 
came, Mr. Winston was almost 
} 


my only 


visitor, thoug i other centleme n oct asion- 


ally sat with me a few minutes. But 
now everybody flocks to my couch, be- 
cause Harry’s head-quarters are there. 
He has broken down the shyness my un- 
fortunate situation maintained between 


His cheery “ Well, 


how are you to-day, old fellow?’ 


me and others. 
sets 
everybody at ease with me. ‘The ladies 
have come out from their pitying reserve. 


A glass of 


leaf-full of wild b 


fresh water from the spring, a 


rries, a hly pulled 


rose, and othe r little daily attentions, 


cheer me into fresh admiration of them 


“all in general, and one in particular,” 
as Ryerson says. 


Perhaps you think—I judge so from 


your letter—that I ought to describe 
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Miss Winston to you. 
Ah, I find that she is 
mysterious, ethereal veil, the folds of 
which I 


She is finely 


wrapped in some 





with 


Ah, 


dare not disturb, even 
reverent hand, and for your sake! 


Mary, I aspire! 


Vill. 


C——— Springs. September. 





THe autumn scenery is gorgeous up 
among these misty hills, but I will not 
dwell upon it. I have too much to say 


of animated human nature, to more than 


glan e out of doors. Nearly all the 
boarders are gone. Miss Winston left 
last week for her home in Boston. I am 
desolate indeed! The day after she 


went away, I stood upon my own feet 
Now 


I walk daily from the house to the spring, 


without support, for the first time. 


with the help of Kate’s or Ben’s arm 


and a cane, though I am still obliged to 


long. 


remain on my couch nearly all day 
I write this in direct reply to your ques- 
tion. 

Now for the great exciting subject of 
the present time. I will give it in detail, 
as women like to have stories told. 

The little wife, our Alice, came run- 
ning into Kate’s parlor one day, while 
we were both sitting there reading. She 
We heard 


her laughing, just outside the door, in the 


was in extreme excitement. 


most joyous manner; but she pulled a 
She sank 


by my couch, so as 


long face as she entered. 
down upon the floor 
to be on a level with me, took my hand 
and Kate’s, and then, taking breath, said: 

“ Listen, Kate, and don’t be agitated.” 

Kate was, of course, extremely agi- 
tated at once. She divined the subject 
about to be introduced, and her heart 
beat tumultuously. 


‘You 


Walter’s secret once ? 


remember I nearly betrayed 


Well, I am goit 


to tell it to you now, really.” 


ig 
“ Tle gave you leave, then !” said Kate, 
almost breathless. 

“Yes, yes! This is it——Now, Kate, 
if you look so pale, I can’t go on!” 


I motioned to her to proceed at once. 
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“Well, he had 


do in Russia, you know. 


some engineering to 

They wanted 
to get him to undertake another job,—I 
don’t know, nor care, what it was,—and 
For Char- 
lie’s sake, you let him go away almost in 


Well, when I 


Was visiting you, he made a little spy of 


he went out to see about it. 
despair, you cruel girl! 
Kate, but 


Walter know of 
the slightest change for the better in him. 


me. I was not to spy you, 


Charlie here, and let 


Then he was to get some one to attend 


to his Russian work, and post right 
straight home to you, Kate! Well, my 
aunt wouldn't let me stay with you,— 


cross old thing! And she kept me so 
very close, that I couldn’t watch Charlie 
at all. Then 


me with a long engagement with Harry, 


she went and threatened 


only to give me time to get heaps and 
heaps of sewing done ! 


I could 


I knew the only 


chance ret of gaining informa- 


‘ 


tion for Walter was just to run off to 
you with Hal, and cut a long matter 
short. Well, so I came, and | wrote to 


Walter, the very night I arrived, that the 
doctor said, Charlie, that you would be 
That was 
But Walter had not wait- 


quite well in a month or two! 
a month ago. 
ed for me. Perhaps he had other spies. 
At any rate "—— 

She paused. 

“What? what? Be quick!” eried I, 
seeing that Kate was almost fainting from 
this suspense. 

“ He has come!” 

Kate pressed her hand over the joy- 
ful cry that burst from her lips, and, turn- 
ing away from us, sprang up, and walked 
to the There 


of perfect silence. Kate put 


I 


window. was a moment 
her hand 
behind her, and motioned to the door. 


closed it. I 


could not rise, poor cripple, from intense 


Alice went softly out and 


agitation. 

My sister drew one long, quivering, 
sobbing breath—and then she had a 
good cry, as women say. It seemed to 
for a 
After bath- 


ing her eyes with some iced water, she 


me enough to vive one a headache 


wet k, but it refreshed her. 


came and leaned over me. 
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“ Thank God, Kate,” I said, “for your 
sake and mine!” 
«“ Can you spare me, after you are well 
} I } 


again, Charlie,—if he ”——— 


“Amlia 


ingratitude ?” 


monster of selfishness and 
She kissed me, took up her work, and 
sat down to sew. 


“ Kate!” said I, amazed, “ what are 
you doing? Why don’t you go down ?” 


“ What for ? 
bar-keeper’s desk ? or in the stables, per- 


To hunt him up at the 
haps 7 
“Oh! 


Ah! 


how you can sit there and wait I cannot 


Propriety,—yes! But 


conceive.” 
There came a knock. 
to start up 


Walter 


I expected her 
in rapture and admit Mr. 


She only said, “ Come 


in! ”— calmly. 
Alice peeped in, and asked, “ May he 
come ?” 


“ Where is he ?” I asked. 

“In the parlor, waiting to know.” 

“ Yes,” said Kate, changing color rap- 
idly. 

os Stop, stop, Alice ! 
each a hand, and help me into my room.” 

“ Charlie,” said 


' 
20! 


You two give me 


Kate, “ you need not 


os 
you must not go: 

*“ Ah, my dear sister, I have stood be- 
I will 


Come, 


tween you and him long enough. 
do to him as I would be done by. 
girls, your hands!” 

They pla 


both kissed m 


ed me in my easy-chair, 

with agitated lips, and left 
me. Half an hour 
Mr. —— 


my room. Of 


afterwards Kate and 


petitioned for admittance to 


ourse I granted it, and 


immediately proceeded to a minute scru- 
tiny of my future brother-in-law. He is 
a fine fel i 
thought, de 


low, very scientific, clear in 
isive in action, quite reserved, 
rood-looking. 


to Kate his 





Ss reserve is 


and very 
strongest attraction,—her 
own nature 
] 


he so p 


being so entirely destitute of 
it, and s iinfully conscious of her 
Yes, he is just the 


most respect, of all the 


want of self-control. 


one Kate would 
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for her conduct has made Walter almost 
worship her. 


I am happy to think I 
have brought her good, rather than ill ; 
but—selfish being that I am—I am not 
contented. 


yet! 


I have a sigh in my heart 


Bosky Dell. December. 

How it happened that this letter did 
I have just 
et; and I 


open it again, to add the grand climax. 


not go I cannot imagine. 





found it in Kate’s work-bas 


I have been so very minute it my ac- 
counts of Kate’s love-affairs, that I feel it 
would not be fair to slur over mine. So, 
dear friend, I open my heart to you in 
this wise. 

The rage for recovery which took such 
violent possession of me I believe effect- 
ed my cure. Ina month from the time 
I began to walk, I could go alone, with- 
out even acane. Kate entreated me to 
remain as long as possible in the moun- 
tains, as she believed my recovery was 
attributable to the pure air and healing 
waters. It was consequently the first of 
this month before we arrived at her cot- 
tave, where we found good old Saide so 
much “frustrated” by delight as to be 
Indeed, she 


When I walked up 


to shake hands with her, she bashfully 


quite unable to “ fly roun’.” 


could hardly stand. 


looked at me out of the “ tail of her eye,” 


as Ben says. Her delicacy was quite 
shocked by my size ! 

” Saide,” said I, “you positively look 
pale!” She really did. You have seen 
negroes do so, haven’t you ? 

‘Laws, Missr Charles,” she 


with a coquettish and deprecating twist, 


answered, 
“call dat ’ere stove pale,—will yer?” 

Kate established at 
home, and I in my Walnut-Street office, 
AsI 
approached Miss Winston’s home, all my 


No sooner was 


than I undertook 


a trip to Boston. 


courage left me. I walked up and down 
I 


the ht of her 





Common, in sig door, for 

ours, thinking what a witless fool I was 

I g , 
. , 


emplate presenting my penniless 





At last Mr. 


Winston cam 
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dinner and began to go up the steps. I 
sprang across the street to him, and my 
courage came back when I looked upon 
his good sensible face. When he recog- 
nized me, he seized my hand, grasped 
my shoulder, and gave me, with the tears 
actually in his eyes, a reception that hon- 
ors human nature. 

Such genuine friendliness, in an old, 
distinguished man, to a young fellow like 
me, shows that man’s heart is noble, with 
all its depravity. 

When he had gazed some time, almost 
in amazement, at my tall proportions, (he 
never saw them perpendicular before, 
you know,) he said, 

“ Come in, come in, my boy! Some 
But 
am, to see 


how she can,— 


one else must see you! she can’t 


be more glad than I you so 
well,—that is, I don’t see 
for I am glad, I am glad, my boy !” 

Was not this heart-warming ? 

When we entered, he stopped before 
the hat-rack, and told me “just to walk 
into the parlor ; 
there.” 
I had to steady my color. 

I not to speak to him first ? 

Mr. Winston took off his hat,—hung it 


up ; then his overcoat, and hung it up. I 


his daughter might be 
I could not rush in impr tuously. 


Besides, ought 


still stood pondering, with my hand upon 
the door-knob. Surprised at my tardi- 
ness in entering, he and looked 
I could not face him. He was 


that he looked 


right through me, and saw my daring in- 


urned 
at me. 
silent a minute. I felt 
tentions. He cleared his throat. I quail- 
ed. He began to speak in a low, agi- 
tated voice, that I thought very ominous 
in tone. 

‘You want to speak to me, perhaps. 


I think I see that you do. 


now. 


If 80, speak 
A word will explain enough. No 
need to defer.” 

“T want your consent, Sir, to speak to 
your daughter,” I stammer 
“My dear boy, i 


ipping me 
on the shoulder, “ she is motherless 


and 
ana 
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brotherless, and Iam an old man. 


Noth- 
ing would give me more pleasure ; for I 
know you well enough to trust her with 
you. I he ir her 


There,—go in. touch 


the piano.” 


He went up stairs. I entered. My 


eyes swept the long, dim apartment. In 


I could 


anything at first,—but 


the confusion of profuse luxury 
not distinguish 
soon saw the grand piano at the extreme 
end of the rooms. | impetuously strode 
the whole length of the two parlors, — 


and she rose before me with « hilling dig- 


nity ! 
Ah, Mary, that moment’s blank dis- 
may! But it was because she thought 


me some bold, intruding stranger. 


she saw 


When 
to me, and 
gave me both her hands, saying,— 

“Mr. ——! Is it 


happy that you are so well 


my face, she came 


possible ? I am 


It was genuine joy; and for a mo 
ment we were both simply glad for that 
one reason,—that I was well. 

“You seem so tall!” she said, with a 
rather more conscious tone. She began 
to infer what my recovery and presence 
I felt thrilling all over 
me what they were to me! 


imported to her. 


But I must say something. It is not 


customary to call upon young ladies, of 





whom you have never dared to consid- 
er yourself other than an acquaintance 
merely, and hold their hands while you 
This I 


must refrain from doing,—and that in- 


listen to their hearts beating. 


stantly. 
“ Yes,” I stammered, “I am well,—I 


am quite well.” Then, losing all remem- 


brance of etiquette——But you must di- 

vine what followed. Truly 

“God's gifts put man’s best dreams t 
P. S.—Kate will send you her cards, 


and Ada ours, toget! er with the propet 
ceremonious invitations to the w “iding 
as soon as things are arranged. 
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Yet to the wondrous St. Peter’s, and yet to the solemn Rotonda, 
Mingling with heroes and gods, yet to the Vatican walls, 

Yet may we go, and recline, while a whole mighty world seems above us 
Gathered and fixed to all time into one roofing supreme ; 

Yet may we, thinking on these things, exclude what is meaner around us ; 
Yet, at the worst of the worst, books and a chamber remain ; 

Yet may we think, and forget, and possess our sotils in resistance.— 
Ah, but away from the stir, shouting, and gossip of war, 


Where, upon Apennine slope, with the chest 
Where amid odorous copse bridle-paths wander and wind, 


’ ’ . — 
nut the Oak-trees unmuingie, 


Where under mulberry-branches the diligent rivulet sparkles, 
Or amid cotton and maize peasants their waterworks ply, 
Where, over fi 


Garden on garden upre ared, b il ones st¢ p to the sky, —- 


g-tree and orange in tier upon tier still repeated, 
Ah, that I were, far away from the crowd and the streets of the city, 


Under the vine-trellis laid, O my beloved, with thee ! 


I.—Mary TreveLtyn To Miss Roper,—on the way to Florence. 


Wuy doesn’t Mr. Claude come with us? you ask.—We don’t know. 
You should know better than we. He talked of the Vatican marbles; 
But I can’t wholly believe that this was the actual reason,— 
He was so ready before, when we asked him to come and escort us. 
he is odd, my dear Miss Roper. To change so 

i c 


just for a whim, was not quite fair to the party,— 





3 right. I de ( lare, I really am almost offended: 


Il, his oreat friend, as you say, have doubtless a title to be so. 

Not that I greatly regret it, for dear Georgina distinctly 

Wishes for nothing so much as to show her adroitness. But, oh, my 

Pen will not write any more ;—let us say nothing further about it. 
* * - * * 

Yes, my dear Miss Roper, I certainly called him repulsive ; 

So I think him, but cannot be sure I have used the expression 

Quite as your pupil should: yet he does most truly repel me. 

x : pul : } I 

Was it to you I made use of the word ? or who was it told you ? 


Yes, repulsive; observe, it is but when he talks of ideas, 





That he q ite unafl d, and free, and ¢ xpansive, ind e 3} ’ 
I « 1 pronounce him simply a cold intellectual b a 

Wi vs he make advances ?—He thinks that women should woo him; 

Yet, if a girl should do so, would be but alarmed and disgusted. 


She that should love him must look for small love in return,—like the ivy 
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IIl.—Criaupe to Evstace,—/from Rome. 


TELL me, my friend, do you think that the grain would sprout in the furrow, 
Did it not truly accept as its summum et ultimum bonum 
That mere common and may-be indifferent soil it is set in ? 
Would it have force to develope and open its young cotyledons, 
Could it compare, and reflect, and examine one thing with another ? 
Would it endure to accomplish the round of its natural functions, 
Were it endowed with a sense of the general scheme of existence ? 
While from Marseilles in the steamer we voyaged to Civita Vecchia, 


Vexed in the squally seas as we lay by Capraja and Elba, 
| ‘ : pra) 











Standing, uplifted, alone on the heaving poop of the vessel, 

Looking around on the waste of the rushing incurious billows, 

“ This is Nature,” I said: “we are born as it were from her waters, 

Over her billows that buffet and beat us, her offspring uncared-for, 
Casting one single regatd of a painful victorious knowledge, 

Into her billows that buffet and beat us we sink and are swallowed.” 
This was the sense in my soul, as I swayed with the poop of the steamer ; 


And as w 


Lo, it looked at me there from the face of a Triton in marble. 


hinking I sat in the hall of the famed Ariadne, 








It is the simpler thought, and I can believe it the truer. 


Let us not talk of growth; we are still in our Aqueous Ages. 


IlI.—Craupe to Eustace. 


FAREWELL, Politics, utterly! What can Ido? 1 cannot 
Fight, you know; and to talk I am wholly ashamed. And 
Gnash my teeth when I look in your French or your English 
What is the good of that? Will swearing, I wonder, mend matters ? 
Cursing and scolding repel the assailants? No, it is idl 

No, whatever befalls, I will hide, will ier ore or forget it. 





Let the tail shift for itself; I will bury my head. And what’s the 
Roman Republic to me, or I to the Roman Republ 
Why not fight ?—In the first place, I ha *t so much as a musket. 


In the next, if I had, I shouldn’t know how I should use it. 
In the third, just at present I’m studying ancient marbles. 
In the fourth, I consider I owe my life to my country. 

In the fifth—I forget; but four good reasons are ample. 
Meantime, pray, let ’em fight, and be killed. I delight in devotion. 
So that I ‘list not, hurrah for the glorious army of martyrs 
Sanguis martyrum semen Ecclesie ; though it 
Church is indeed of the purely Invisible, Kingdom-Come kind : 
' 


Militant here on earth! Triumphant, of course, then, elsewhere ! 
Ah, good Heaven, but I would I were out far away from the pother! 


IV.—CLaupE To EwstTAce. 





Nort, as we read in the words of the olden-time inspiration, 
Are there two several trees in the pla ve are set to abide in; 


jut on the apex most high of the Tree of Life in the Garden, 


Budding, unfolding, and falling, decaying and flowering ever, 
Flowering is set and decaying the transient blossom of Knowledge,— 
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Flowering alone, and decaying, the needless, unfruitful blossom. 
Or as the cypress-spires by the fair-flowing stream Hellespontine, 


Which from the mythi al tomb of the cy mdlike Protesilaiis 


Rose, sympathetic in grief, to his lovelorn Laodamia, 
Evermore growing, and, when in their growth to the prospect attaining, 
Over the low sea-banks, of the fatal llian city, 
Withering still atthe sight which still they upgrew to encounter. 
Ah, but ye that extrude from the ocean your helpless faces, 
ver stormy seas ke ading long and dreary proce ssions, 


y 
Ye. too, brood of the wind, whose coming is whence we discern not, 
i" 





faking your nest on the wave, and your bed on the crested billow, 
Skimn ing r“ rh waters, and crowding wet sands that the tide shall return to, 
Cormorants, ducks, and gulls, fill ye my imagination ! 
Let us not talk of growth; we are still in our Aqueous Ag 


V.—Mary TreveELtyn TO Miss Rorer,—/from / 

















Dearest Miss Rorer,—Alas, we art lite safe, and 
You, we hear, are shut up! indeed, it 1s j ing ! 
We were most lucky, they say, to get off 1 lid from the troubles. 
Now you are really besieged They tell u s 1 will be over; 
Only 1] und trust without any fight in the « 
D M { yuck I tho oht he mig! do so ge tor 5 u 
I A e ono i m he I ally Ww ld vish to |} il. 
Vi y I el s lyu ry Vat n es ¢ 
Le I pass We trust you ‘ ‘ 
| 
VI CLAUDE TO EvsTac! 

Ju ro ION und what i juxtap 
L V 1 i @ in the railway 1 L yr steamer 
And till the tedious jo y be ended, 
La vaper or book, to talk with the girl tl is next one 
And, j t fem with the terminus all but 1 prosp t, 
Talk of rnal ties and marriages made in heaven. 

Ah, did we really accept with a perfect heart the illusion! 


ly believe that the Present indeed is the Only 





ll transmutation, all shock and convulsion of passion, 


Feel we could carry undimmed, unextinguished, the light of our knowledge! 
But for his funeral train which the bri 


Would he so tosh 


Sut f 


egroom sees in the distance, 





; y, think you, fall in with the marriage-procession ? 

for that final discharge, would he dare to enlist in that service ? 

But for that certain release, ever sign to that perilous contract ? 

But for that exit secure, ever bend to that treacherous doorway ?— 

Ah, but the bride, meantime,—do you think she sees it as he does ? 
But for the steady fore-sense of a freer and larger existence, 


Think you that man could consent to be circumscribed here into action ? 
sut for assurance within of a limitless ocean divine, o'er 


W hose 


Breaks into ripples of trouble that come and change and endure not,— 





reat tranquil depths unconscious the wind-tost surface 


But that in this, of a truth, we have our being, and know it, 


> 


‘hink you we men could submit to live and move as we do here ? 
Ah, but the women,—God bless them !—they don’t think at all about it. 
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Yet we must eat and drink, as you say 


Scarcely can hope to attain upon earth to an Actual Absira 
to God contemplation, to His hands knowledge confiding, 


Li L\ ing 
sure 


Su 


. ° *o° 4 


that in us if it perish, in Him it abideth and dies n 


Let us in His sight acc omplish our petty particular doings 
Yes. ] he victual that He has pro ided. 
Allah is great, no doubt, and Juxtaposition his prophet 


] t. 
Ah, but the | 





contented sit 


and 


women, alas, they don’t look at it in that wav! 





Juxtaposition is great ;—but, my friend, I fear me, the maiden 
Hardly would thank or acknowledge the lover that sought to obtain her, 
Not as the thing he we ld wish, but the tl ig he must ¢ en put up with,— 
Hardly would tender her hand to the wooer that candidly told her 


That she is but for a space, an ad-interim solace and pleasu 
That in the end she 
Which I then for myself shall behol l, and not another, 


Which, amid fondest endearments, meantim 


‘ ‘ ] loot hi 
a periec ind ; bsolute some lhing, 





Ah, ye feminine souls, so loving and so exacting, 

Since we cannot es pe, must we even submit to deceive you ? 
Since, so icl is truth, sir ity shocks and revolts you 

Will you have us your slaves to lie to you, flatter and—leave you ? 











JUXTAPOSITION is great,—but, you tell me, affinity greater 
Ah, my friend, th re are many j liniti . greater and | t 
Strona ! ike and eacl by the tay ot juxtapos 1on, 
Potent, « i int ( or a tim but non let me i vou, 
Save by the law of the land and the r ous e ot the will, ah, 
None, I fear me, at las ite sure to be final and perfi 

Lo is I pac in the street from th peasant rirl to the | 1cess, 
Vir s Jum ind e’en to th if ‘most circl 

ll that is Nature’s i I, and I all things that are Natur 
Yes, as I walk, I behold, in a luminous, large intuition. 
That I can be and become anything that I meet with or look 


I am the ox in the dray, the ass with the garden-stuff panniers ; 


I am the dog in the doorway, the kitten that plays in the window, 
Here on the stones of the ruin the furtive and fugitive lizard. 


Swallow above me 
Yea, and detect 


E’en from the stones of the street, as from rocks or trees of the forest, 


that twitters, 


, as I go, 


ind fly that is buzzing i 





by a faint, but a f: 


Something of kindred, a 


And, to escape 
I 


common, thoug! 





1 latent vitality erect me 


from our strivings, mistakings, misgrowths, and px rversions, 


Fain could demand to return to that perfect and primitive silencé 


Fain be enfolded and fixed, as of old, in their rigid embraces. 


VIII.—CLaupe to Eustace. 


AnD as I walk on my way, I behold them consorting and coupling ; 
Faithful it seemeth, and fond, very fond, very probably faithful ; 
And I proceed on my way with a pleasure sincere and unmingled. 


Life is beautiful, Eustace, entrancing, enchanting to look at ; 
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As are the streets of a city we pace while the 


P . » 
lave 1s chal 





As is a chamber filled-in with harmonious, exquisite pictures 


‘arth; and could we eliminate only 





¢ impulse, this demon within us of craving, 


Life were beatitude, living a perfect divine satisfaction. 


IX.—CLAUDE TO EUSTACE. 


: ; ‘-—_ = * ‘ 
So let me offer a single and celibatarian phrase a 


Tribute to those whom perhaps you do not believe I can honor. 


1 the tumult escaping, ’tis pleasant, of drun ming and shoutin 


lither, oblivious awhile, to withdraw, of the fact or the falsehood 








And amid placid regards and mildly courteous greetings 
Yield to the calm and composure and gentle abstraction that reign o’er 
Mild monastic faces in qu t collegiate cloisters. 
Terrible word, Obligation! You should not, Eustace, you should not, 
vou should not have used it. But, O is, 13 | it 
[ cancel, reject, disavow, and repudi 
) debt in this kind, disclaim ¢« very ¢ laim, and dishon 
1. my own heart’s own writing, my soul’s own signature! Ah, no! 
ll be free in this; you shall not, none shall, bind me. 
, my friend, if you wish to be told, it ‘was this above all thir 
This that charmed me, ah, yes, even this, that she held me to nothing. 
N I could talk as I ple ised: come close; fasten ties, as I { ie 
Bind and engage myself deep ;—and lo, on the following morn 
It was all e’en as before, like losings in games played for nothing 
Yes, when I came, with mean fears in my soul, with a semi-performance 
At the first step breaking down in its pitiful réle of evasion, 
When to shuffle I came, to compromise, not meet, engagem 
Lo, with her calm eyes there she met me and knew nothing of it,— 
Stood unexpecting, unconscious. She spoke not of obligation 
Knew not of debt,—ah, vou, for excellent reasons 





X.—CLAUDE TO EUSTACE. 


and what evil! 





Hana this thinking, at last! what good is it? of 
Oh, what mischief and pain! like a clock in a sick man’s chamber, 


Ticking and ticki 





ry, and still through each covert of slumber purs ung. 


What shall I do to thee, O thou Preserver of Men ? Have compassion ! 


Be favorable, and hear! Take from me this regal knowledge ! 
Let me, contented and mute, with the beasts of the field, my brothers, 


Tranquilly, happily lie,—and eat grass, like Nebuchadnezzar! 


XI.—CLaupE to Eustace. 
Tinvr is beautiful, too, and the orchard slopes, and the Anio 
Falling, falling yet, to the < ncient lyrical cadence ; 
Tibur and Anio’s tide; and cool from Lucretilis ever, 
With the Digentian stream, and with the Bandusian fountain, 
Folded in Sabine recesses, the valley and villa of Horace :— 


So not seeing I sung; so seeing and listening say I, 
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Ilere as I sit by the stream, as I gaze at the cell of the Sibyl, 


Here with Albunea’s home and the grove of Tiburnus beside me.* 
Tivoli beautiful is, and musical, O Teverone, 

Dashing from mountain to plain, thy parted impetuous waters ! 

Tivoli’s waters and rocks; and fair under Monte Gennaro, 

(Haunt even yet, I must think, as I wonder and gaze, of the shadows, 
Faded and pale, yet immortal, of Faunus, the Nymphs, and the Gra es,) 
Fair in itself, and yet fairer with human completing creations, 
Folded in Sabine recesses the valley and villa of Horace :— 
So not seeing I sung ; so now,—nor seeing, nor hearing, 
Neither by waterfall lulled, nor folded in sylvan embraces, 
Neither by cell of the Sibyl, nor s 


, 
| 
Seated on Anio’s bank, nor sipping Bandusian waters, 


-pping the Monte Gennaro, 
But on Montorio’s height, looking down on the tile-clad streets, the 


Which, by the grace of the Tiber, proclaim themselves Rome of the Romar 3, 
But on Montorio’s height, looking 


Cupolas, crosses, and domes, the bushes and kitchen-gardens 


1 to the vapory mountains, 
Cheating the prisoner Hope with illusions of vision and fancy,— 


soldiers by me, 


But on Montorio’s height, with these wear 


Waiting till Oudinot enter, to reinstate Pope and Tourist. 


XU.—Mary Trevettyn To Miss Roper. 


Dear Miss Rorer,—It seems, George Vernon, before we left Rome, said 


Something to Mr. Claude about what they call his at it 

Susan, two nights ago, for the first time, heard this from Georgina. 
. 1: 7 P , ' 

It is so disagreeabl ind so annoving » THINK OF. 


If it could or y be known, tho iwh we never may meet him again, that 


It was all George’s doing and we were entirely unconscious, 


It would extremely relieve—Your ever affectionate Mary. 


P. S. (1) 


Here is your letter arrived this moment, just as I wanted. 
: : 


So you have seen him,—indeed,—and guessed,—how dreadfully clever! 


What did he re uly Say ¢ and what was your answer exactly ? 





Charming !—but wait for a moment, I have not read through the letter. 
7. oo Ch 
Ah, my dearest Miss Roper, do just as you fancy about it. 
If you think it sincerer to tell him I know of it, do so. 
Though I should most extremely dislike it, I know I could manage 
It is the simplest thing, but surely wholly uncalled for. 
Do as you please; you know I trust implicitly to you. 
Say whatever is right and needful for ending the matter. 
Only don’t tell Mr. Claude, what I will tell you as a secret, 
That I should like very well to show him myself I forget it. 
P. S. (3). 
I am to say that the wedding is finally settled for Tuesday. 


Ah, my dear Miss Roper, you surely, surely can manage 


* —— domus Albunez resonantis, 
Et preceps Anio, et Tiburni lucus, et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis. 
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Not to let it appear that I know of that oi 





It would be pleasanter far for myself to treat it exa 


As if it had not occurred; and I do1 ot think he we ild like it. 
I must remember to add, that as soon as the wedding is ¢ 


We shall be off, I believe, in a hurry, and travel to M 
There to meet friends of Papa’s, I am told 
rhen I cannot say whither, but not at present to Ex 


i 8S neig raia TArewell ¢ 
Ss p s; though then [ is qu l i 
» er, 1t Was And now expiaim | 4 
[ was to go, as I told you, I th with the peoy » J 
O lay before, the foolish family Vernon 
Made some uneasy remark e walked to our lode 
\ s, forsooth, and so forth I was as 





H ed quite nd « g st th is it cl 

(No ay wr) of v the on | lo 1 < 

WI | tl ‘ , 

1 lI go? ( 1 r 

I vulgar eyes, tl l of 

\\ I v, by es of fine d 

Find rt of rel a good and s 

VW g R \ a | 1 fon 

l vl i med, i I Ct 
» e this ! that is the bes i 











I I not s s of old I 
I I st nor An wate I leep en- 
] » ‘ re ‘ ( \ ill y vd Vil L ol II ‘ 
I I I . it hin I sha 
, 

I i have tried before, and failed in o ¢ the hors 
7 T] ‘ j a 6, t ll not | f 
i L ( a and failed tis Uline It shall not be a 1 

; . ' 
| ( I rewell, y hi i L ve 

| farewell, ve S pillars 1 dome 
I l, fa ft th iythic A ) 

Ss Mo s] 1 sul hills 
A ¢ ere W e stand, wh » or’ nding, 

Sinks o'¢ h ecllow da plain slowly the yel vad s . 
S t tine rest « Colne at st set, at on he chat 

(ing led with s, cl tnuts u tecous ‘ 

! Rte Golde thot tna to ti] ntiful | 
fal open felds th incurve to thy bt 1 ul 

x . oa: , - . , ' 

Nem, nnbedded in wood, Nemi, inurned in the h e 
hi 1 } ° ° 1 1? 
Lhere irewell, y« plains, and ye hills, and the Citv Eternal! 

i her re farewell! We dk art, but to behold you Q 
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petual v nity, but her parents had in- in the caldari 4, or hot-air chamber 
sisted upon m urrying her to a youthful hs The order was ob yed, 
and noble Roman, named Valerian. On 1 entered t pla leath ; 
the night of her marriage, she suc ceeded venly air and ¢ " dews 
in so far prevailing upon her husband as hamber, and the firé lt up 


to induce him to visit the pope, Urban, 
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undisturbed, and laid in the attitude and 
clothing of life within a coffin of cypress- 
The linen cloths with which the 
he Martyr had been soaked up 


her feet, 


wood. 
blood of 


were placed at 


with that care 
that no prec ious drop should be lost,—a 
care, of which many evidences are afford- 
ed in the itacombs. In the night, the cof- 
fin. was carried out of the city secretly to 
the Cemet ry of Callixtus 


Urban in a 


, and there de- 





rrave near to a 


chamber destin l for the vraves of the 


popes themselves. Here the “ Acts of St. 
} ving her pure body 
to repose for centuries in its tomb hol- 
lowed out of the rock, we trace the his- 
those 


tory of the catacombs during cen- 


turies in other sources and by other 
wavs. 
The consequences of th 


of Constantine exhibited thems« 


conversion 


lves not 
ior t} int ]l character and sniri 
more tn the internal character and spirit 


me . ree Ais 
of the Church than in its outward 


The 


forms 


and a 





rancvements. neriod of world- 
ly prosperity suc eded speedil to a 
period of severest suffering, and m ny 


ution 


who had been exposed to the perse 


of Diocletian now rejoiced in the impe- 
rial favor shown to their religion. Such 
eontrasts in lif re not favorable to the 
growth of the finer spiritual qualities ; 
and the hine of state and court is 
not that which is needed for quicken- 
ing faith r d velopi 1g sil pli ity ind 
purity if heart Churches above eround 
could now be frequented without risk, 
and were the m« by which the wealth 


and the piety of Christians were to be 


ml } 


displayed. he newly imperialized re- 


ligion must have its imperial temples, 
and the little dark ch ipels of the cata- 
combs were exchanged for the vast and 
basilicas. 


the dead 


the secret paths of 


ornamental spaces of the 


It was no lone r 


should be laid ix 


the rock, and the luxury of 


new 


needful that 


magnificent 
began to rival that of 


Christian tombs 


Romans. 
The body of St. Peter, which had long, 


the sepulchres of the earlier 


corde suo soli 


Domino decantabat, dicens: 
‘Fiat cor meum et corpus meum 


immacula- 


n, ut non confundar.’ ”’ 
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simple 

npite . 
fourth 
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natural, and pious ways, in the 


grew stronger and 


century; and as it 


stronger with the continually increasing 


predominance of the material element in 
the Roman Church, so the catacombs, the 


burial-places of the saints, were more 


and more visited by those who desired 
the protection or the intercession of their 


occupants. St. Jerome, who was born 


about this time in Rome, [a. 


D. 331,] 
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IV. illustrated his otherwise obscure pon- him to disturb dust that had rested so 


tificate by seeking from the mean and long in quiet. “In the lapse of centu- 


dissolute Emperor Phocas the gift of ries,” he says, “many cemeteries of the 

the Pantheon for the purpose of conse- holy martyrs and confessors of ¢ hrist 

crating it for a Christian church. The have been neglected and fallen to decay. 
. 


glorious temple of all the gods was now The impious Lombards utterly ruined 








dedicated [A. p. 608, Sept. 15] to those them,—and now among the faithful 
who had displaced them, the Virgin and themselves the old piety has been re- 
all the Martyrs. Its new name was 8. placed by negligence, which ha ne 
Maria ad Martyres,—and in order to so far that even animals have beer al- 
sanctify its precincts, the Pope brought lowed to enter them, and cattle have 
into the city and placed under the altars been stalled within them.’ Still, al- 
of his new church twenty-eight wagon- though thus desecrated, the graves of 


loads of bones, collected from the differ- the martyrs continued to be an object 

















ent cata nbs, and said to be those of of interest to the pilg ims, who, even in 
martyrs. This is the first notice that has these dangerous times, from year to year 
been preserve 1 of the practice that be- came to visit the holy plac 3 Rome: 
came very general in later times of and itineraries, describing the k lities of 
transferring bodies and bones from their the catacombs 1 tombs 
graves in tl ock to new ones under the within them, pr ne 
city churche of such pilgrin be- 
Little 1 known of the history of | ginning of the ninth century en 
the catacombs du he next two cen- preserve yus, and have ; l « i- 
for 1 it was a period _ tial dl most important as 1 the 
ld 1. The Lom- recent in t ions.* 
ay atte, fied ne time, Pope Paschal 1 
) 1 up to the very cate [aA. D. 817-82 creatly inter 1 him- 
lad ] » tl un- self in s¢ mw iI t] nbs for 
t emete es m such | lic of the I t et re- 
is s. and of shel- main in — ‘ these 
he n le of the I ‘ ] na h- 
| bon« and in t l Av tempor y puon, 
much as! ‘ inrifled, and still pres ed in the ervy " t 
distributed them » th churches He church of St. Pra 1 " hich 
has left a re 1 of t motives that led all lovers of Roman lee: l a ke 
doc t t g f 
sca t I P t . 
duxit J 3 ) 1 } 
ydelir I the t 
p " ¢ ¢ ¢ " " i 
dral at M t é l ! 4 
them ha ; t pas ; 
et t ¢ ! A r enstom < " 
| | Rom«e t 
i t ] ( In a 3 n 
t | t 1 Hist t < f Romanism 
if VW S l Part enerated * + s¢ i " 1 
wm St { ( P R pul O t s pl ( \\ f 
lished in 18 e 1 vi passage M 8 Chron I nd 
M whe < \ i rfingers the c ee ; " 
in the lar s t t 1 the of a ‘ assistanc int i vs in 
holy oil, by the ¢ s f ch the te 1 of doubtful s and lo 
base of the statue was so dirtied, that hang- calities 
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. "4 
dgdeugut in,) telis of the two thousand three 
1 


hundred n rs whose remains Paschal 


had place 1 beneath its al s Nor was 
this the only church so 1 chly endowed. 
One day, in the year 821, Paschal 
was praying in the church that 





stood 
Ce- 


, and which 


on the sit n which St. 


house i 





cilia had suffered martyrdom 


was dedicated to her ho It was now 


nor. 
one of the oldest churches in Rome. Two 


fore, Gregory the Great, St. 


for it even 
irs, and now it 
Paschal 


wo ild 





| raying, that he 
its foundations; but with 


this d i ¢ ume the desi 





him, 


thanks ; 
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the n 
as 

him. 
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Inany 


without cause, trust- 
reports, hast thou given up 
for me? ‘Thou hast been 


me that we might hay spoken 

I 

Poy 7 . 
ope, as if hurt by her rebuke, 
yubtful of his vi , then asked 
une of her who thus addressed 





name,” she said, 
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erently laid at the time of her death figure is rendered with amusir e naiveté 
was preserved and set within a marbk and literalness. 
sarcophagus. No « xpense was spared by Meanwhile, after the translation of St. 
the devout Paschal to adorn the church Cecilia’s body, the catacombs remained 
that been so signally favored. All much in the same neglected state is be- 
the f tl ime (a id at that time the fore, f lling more and more into ruil 1, | t 
rts flourished only in the service of the _ still vis ed from ir to year by the pil- 
Cl ) was called upon to assist ir rin whom even pillage a danger 
ing the 1 | magnificent could not keep from Ron ] tw 
rie ics Which w t t ip to adk n the ct es from the tl] CCl » the fif- 
ipse and e arch mph wer mon t tl scarcely anv mx n of them 
the best w he century, and, with to b 1. Petrarch, in his many letter 
impaired, they hold their place at the ness of the soil within the. n whos 
present day, an rry back the thought er pts and churches so s and 
and the f tl ho ra ! rs | bu 1, but refers te 
thousand » the very heart of ] mbs tl elve | never i 
this old [ r th 0 tf mos such a va istos eVv were ar 
of tl read the inscrip- object of interest t though a lover 
thor in Latin of the cent ot i Rk ian relics 1 } | wor- 
which tells of P ial’s zeal and Rom« hipper of tl ] r the en 
joy, closing with tl of the si nth « t happy 
lent t] fal or oad out 
es . = oh t] ’orta Sal ht to light 
tl of tl or Ne P ~ 
And th t} bod tl l | il tin A » Bosio a 
V i vas | to n | ( 7 r ti P } ] 1 « 
aeient P ld of } prayer — . hin tn emainder 
her I t . on, te 
stitious « he r f tl ] l of t h and 
: l } 7 1 , ove 
‘ —— all I> Ty — 
nof R } } } f abl, 
a favo le of tl But to 
and wit] It Fre B he chief | ear- 
to e it l l ad l, and é t inde 
in the th y V | 
portico w Ls tf t the story 
coes, rep he events of St. ( of St. ( 1, of 
cil lift é ng of | body y h he hi 1 full ac- 
Paschal. I ‘ s—pre 1 In t J] » Emil 
sr ner Y re ] ning Art and « ) Care l i or Ss 
pecially ] is at Rome, beca ( rtook a h reste 
little that w done there at that period tion « he old basilica « l by Pas 
were all, s long sin lestr chal. He yp 1 ] collectio 
ed in some * ol m” of the cl of 1 und ] woul 
The one that - place the most preci of them unde 


in the church, oO the high altar. For tl purpose the 





divisions the | 








Urban, and her appearance in St. Pets 


rs Parishes. They date from ar early period in 
Church to the sleeping Paschal, whose the history of the ¢ hu 
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cypress chest, and of the body of the Maderno to make a statue which should 
Saint. “When we at leneth beheld the represent the body of Cecilia as it was 
sacred body, it was then, that, according found lying in the cypress chest. Ma- 
to the words of David, ‘as we had heard, derno was then a youth of twenty-three 
so we saw, in the city of the Lord of years. Sculpture at this time in Rome 
Hosts, in the city of our God’ * Foras had fallen into a miserable « ondition 


we had read that the venerated body of | of degraded conventionalism and ex- 























Cecilia had been found and laid away travagance. But Maderno was _ touch- 
by Pas hal the P ype, sO we found .? ed with the cont wion of the religious 
He describes at length the posture of the enthusiasm of the moment. and his worl 
virgin, who lay like on sleeping, in such is full of simple dignity, nob orace ind 
modest and noble ; ttituds , that “w ho- tender be vty. No other w k of the 
ver beheld her was struck with un- time is to be compared with it. It isa 
speakable reverence, as if the he rvenly memorial not only of the loveliness of 
Spouse stood by a tard watching hi the Saint, but of the self-foreetful relig- 
sleeping Bride, warning and threat , ious fervor of the artist, at a period wher 
‘Awake not my love till she please.’ ” 4 very divine impulse seemed to be absent 
The next morning, Baronius performed from the common productions of Art. 
Mass in the chur him memory nd hon Rome has no other statue of such sa red 
or of St. ( ia, and the other saints charm, none more inspired with Chris- 
buried near her, and then returned t tian feeling. It lies in front of the high 
Frascati to report to the Pope what |} al ilver crown and a 
had seen. It was 1 lved to push for- ee tly ! ier = 4 vulgat 
ward the works on hurel th vigor pre b en thus 
and to replace the body of the Saint itis at " f what 
under its altar on her feast-day, the A nd luenee 
twenty-second of November, with the of the Tl ription 
most solemn pontifical ceremony. that SI bet statue 
Meanwhile t report of the wonder- _ still « Behold 
ful discov Vv spre it h Rome, : l t ima of the most ho vin Ce- 
caus ad a ind emotion. cilia: ¥ m I, Paul, ( ira ( Title 
The Tras ] n ¢ ilia had of St. Ce ia. saw | in he 
alw Lys b S % I] I which I | l to b 
ed with ind perstt- this mar in the vi position 
tior ( pressed to t for yi 
church, and »¢ vas the ardor of Th twenty-second of N mber ar- 
worshippers, that the Swiss cuards of the ived. The Pope had 1 ’ l from 
court ’ re 1 led to serve order. his mit. The church wi splendidly 
Lamps were 4 itly burning 4d ted A solemn } é n, illus- 
around the « , wi fh Was set neara trated by the presence ot all the creat 
erating in the wall between the church ienitaries of the Church, of the ambassa- 
and convent, so as to be visible to dors of foreien states, and the nobles of 
mut. “There was no need of Rome, advanced up the nave. Clem« 
r perfumes and incense near jntoned the Mass. Then proceeding te 
the sacred body, for a sweetest odor the cypress chest, it was lifted by four 
breathed out from it, like that of roses cardinals, and carried to the vault under 


le . uw) 


and lili the altar, while the choir chanted the 





Sfondrati, desirous to preserve for fu- anthem, O beata Cecilia, qua Almachi 
ture generations a m« morial likeness of t superasti, Tiburtium «¢ Va mun 
the Saint, ordered the s ulptor Stefano ad martyrii coronam vocasti! The old 

* Psalm xlviii. 8 coffin, undisturbed, was placed in a silver 


Song of Solomon, ii. 7. case; the last service was performed, 
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l and the body of the virgin was once might determine the question. Again, in 
s more laid away to rest. the n ighborhood of the discovery of the 
kK We pass now over two centuries and broken stone was an old building, used 
e a half. About five years avo the Cava- asa stable. and for other mean purposes. 
e liere de Rossi found lying upon the On examination of it, De Rossi satisfied 
1 ground, in a vigna bordering on the Ap- himself that it had been originally one 
- pian Way, about two miles from Rome,a of the churches erected in the urth 
b portion of a sepulchral stone on which century at the entrance of the cata- 
s were the letters NELIUS M ARTYR, combs, nd he had little doubt that he 
e 
k the NE | n across. He immediately had now found the place of the main 
d conjecti 1 that this was a piece of the descent into the Catacombs of St. Callix- 
stone that had « ! d the grave of Pope tus. The discovery was a gr one ; 
Cornelius, [A. D. 250-252,] and on the for near the main entrance had | i th 
truth of this ijecture important results burial-place of the popes, and of St. Ce- 
depended It was known that this pope Rossi laid the results of his 
r had been buried in the Catacombs of St. process of a heologic: m- 
it Callixtu und it was known also, from ing before the pope, who immediately 
t. the i s and some other sources, gave orders for the purchase the 
d that his o e was not in the same cham-_ vigna, and directions that excavation 
De ber y " ives of the other popes should be at once beeun 
| g 
h who w r n those catacoml but The work w scarcely begun efore 
a th trol l It was an an nt st way i a ied 
‘1 furtl we have seen, that the under accumu earth and i 
1s chan S Cecilia had been was discovered, | ling down to ec- 
at | 3 o the Chamber of the ond s y of tl catacomi i 
‘ Pop B ion dating from a late sages into which oO lw i 
mn per \l Aces had given the with earth, but. as this was clear iW 
if I { tl catacombs open- a se s ot hambders of unusu S17 
d ing Uh of St. 5 stian, ata rea cal t to the surface « Sol 
e- hit a ince from Rome. i was ente l uy At the righ WICiE 
t 3 t place supposed to be door led into a large ch l. The walls 
} ( ’s grave was pointed 
i x A T 
: \ 
om, l | n . be. LO mark R 
n the t : 1 archbishop, in the > : It 
I I ex 
r 1 ‘ Many indications } , 
r- Vv i) Rossi to disbeliey this I 
tra ( st this authority s . 
: ‘ ( 
] ) ik rf indications of 
. ' ( 
S- t i 1 could not be recon- > : 
at ed wv tal facts. Not yc, 
a- far n t where the broken in- witht f( 
yf scription f 1 was an accidental and their 1 3 Vv ( ; 
entrance » catacombs which had been . 
. os . 1 of S I R 
te < t been iginally con- 
at : ’ th if he t t st { 
ir nected with t of St. Sebastian, but poo gna . 
er were | l De Rossi to be a por- explain the error of t ry i 
T tion of t veritable Catacombs of St. that Cyprian’s grave also was here. And 
° ( Tio g. 1 < ite = para e from the such proved to the Ii t. Un the t 
. . : . - th 4 f the : found a , 
r former. I paths in this part, how- * 
. d of ¢ elit with his 1 Ses ¢ 
ld ever, wi yped up in so many direc- si thie aida of fours < vn 
er tions, tl was impossible to get an en- pai g of a bishop in his robes, with the let- 
d, trance tl! gh them to such parts as ters “Scs Ciprianus.” 











were covered with rudely scratched names 


] 


4 ° 4 ° ‘ } 
and inscriptions, some in Greek and some 


in Latin. De Rossi, whose eyes were 
the work, undertook to de- 
often obscure  scribblings. 





proof t this was a most important por- 
tion ot ft cemet ry. The majori ) of 
these were simply names, or names ac- 
companied with short expressions of 


instance, were in such 


MveiaL 


? ‘ 
mbran "oad M iny 


devotion, written by 


d yer 


] P 4 ] 
sake ot those wie 


Vivat in Domino, 
Lord”; Petfite] ut 














that Verecundus with | s 
1.» 
may yage prosT ousl “ 
, , , 
ter e@ WI the names and the 
bx] ' ] .. a 
I 
' ’ . p ’ 
| yn ‘ 1¢ th ] ind oO 1 cen- 
turk Ay writings on the 
wall were ¢ » which confirmed Dx 
Rossi in tl 1ion that this must | tie 
‘ P ] nre 1 WwW ch the reater number 
of th poy of the third century had 
been 1 l ( ly preservu 7 
the m oO 1 which was taken 
from tl ( ] h t | Ise ) S 
examiunat | } y out from it t] 
bits 1 hay its O| ma bl upon many 
of which lett ‘ | ons of letter 
were cul M them wer? of that 
elaborate ch r which is well known 
to all rea 3 he inscriptions from 
the cata is tl of Pope Dama- 
rit Pope A D. 506 B50 | 
vO himself to putting up new 
over celebrated graves, and 
1 liar 1d sharply cut let- 
t easy to be distinguished. It was 


known that he had put new inscriptions 








over the tombs of the popes buried in the 
Cemetery of St. Callixtus. After most 


patient examination, De Rossi sueceed- 


ed in finding and putting together the 
} 


ins riptions of four of these early popes, 


with Cuvier-like sagacity, he recon 


and, 
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structed, out of a hundred 


separate, minute, and scattered piec 


the metrical inscription in which Dam 
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and twelve 


’ 


sus expressed his desire to be buried with 
them, but his fear of vexing their sacred 
ashes.* 

There could no longer be any doubt 
this was the Chapel of the Popes, and 
that « St. Cecilia must be near by 
Proce ding with the « ivations, a de 
leading into a neighboring crypt was 
opened. The crypt was filled with eart] 
and debris, which appear d to have fallen 


? 


through a /umina 


the 


into it now chok 
h and accumulat 


In 


up with growt 


rubbish of centuries. order 








move the mass of earth with least risk 
of injury to the walls of the ch umber, it 
vas determined to take it out through 
the lumina from above. As the work 
advanced, there were discovered on the 
wall of the luminare itself paintings of 
the figures of three men, w th a nan 
inst 1 at the le of eacl Poli 
mu Sel janu nd Cyr 1 The 
spired fresh zeal, for they were 
I : 
those of saints who were mentioned in 
one or more of the itineraries as hav- 
ing been buried in the same chapel with 
St. ( lia. As the chapel was cleared, 
i | ‘ reosolium was id, and near 
it a painting of a youtl man, rick 
ly at 1. adorned h neckla nd 
bra s, and the dres ogether such 
as 1 it befit a brid Below, on tl 
me wall, was a figu 1 pope in his 
robes, with the nam Secs Urbanus 
pain i at the si ind clo e to tl 
ficure, a large head of the Saviour, of the 
Byzantine type, with a gl in the form 
I 
* | r part of the cat — 
maind the stone that | been set over 
the e of Cornelius found. It fitted 
pr the piece firs ind by De R i 
rh e! it we CORN EP. Ti 
whole s then r ! ( nelius Mar 








proke stone paves the way to such 
cov But it must | 4 man of 
nius who lks over t vement. ( 
nal Wi Y $s given mpertect ace 

¢ weries his diverting 1 
Fabiola 


ed 
ed 
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DSv 
of a Greek cross. The ch iracter of the tombs so as to « onceal them. It was plain 
paintings showed that th *y were of com- that this must have been done with some 
paratively late date, probably not earli- definite purpose ; and it seems altogether 
er than the sixth century, and obviously ikely that it was to hide these tor om 
executed at a time when the « hapel was sacrilegious invaders. The walls | en 
frequented by worshi ypers, and before built when the faithful were forced by tl 
the traditional knowledge of the exact presence of their enemies to desert 
site of St. Cecilia’s sé pulchre had been catacombs and leave them unprotect« 
lost. It was a striking illust: he ven- 

The discovery made by Paschal after eration in which these s had 
the place had been deserted was thus been held. Upon examination of t 
repeated by De Rossi after a second, floor in front of the arcosolium of. this 
longer, and more obscure period of ob- chapel, traces of foundation of a wall 
livion. [he divine vision which had were discovered, and thus the Lombar 
led the an nt Pope, according to his failure and Paschal’s i ity were @xX- 
own account, to the right spot, Was now plained. 
replaced by entific investigation. The So ends the st St. ( ind 
statements of inspiration were confirm- her tomb. Within church ;¢ the 
ed, as in sO many more conspicuous remains of the bath-chamber wh« h 
instances, by t liscoveries of enc suffered death The mosaics ¢ I 
( i | i | near th popes that apse and the arch of t imph tel of the 
she might, as had said to Paschal f finding of her body Mack 
hav when he was in their tatue recalls the fact of its se ld 
chapel, “mouth to mouth.” But covery long after: and now this n¢ ly 
the q ) turally arose, Why was open 1, long forgotten cl P show 
it that in Pa ’s tir before this chapel where her precious body was first | 
was e7 with earth, it had been aw Ly in peace, brin tl é 1 he 
so difficult » find her crave ? and, Why faithful de ith into clearer I nee 
had n tl I ls, who had sought and mcludes he in t s with 
for | succeeded in finding dramatic and perfect complet s 
t? De R ’ to furnish th The Lord discov h de os 
soluti I | } ies he had out of darkness and bringeth out o lig C 
found ly built up in front of the shadow of death.” 

lo be continued. ] 

HAPPINESS. 
WING OOTED ! thou abid’st with him 
Th it asks it not: but he who hath 
Watched o’er the waves thy fading path 
Will never more on ocean’s rim, 
At morn or eve, behold returning 
Phy high-h yped canvas shoreward yearning : 
Thou only teachest us the core 
And inm st m ining of No More. 
rhou, who first showest us thy face 
Curned o’er the shoulder’s parting grace 


And whose sad footprints we can trace 


Away from every mortal door ! 
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THE PURE PEARL 


I. 
Wuewn the great storms raged along 
the Atlantic coast, they sometimes tossed 
a token into Diver’s Bay.. In more than 


one of the rude cabins composing the 


fishermen’s settlement memorials of ship- 
wreck and disaster might be found; and 
these memorials did not always fail to 


to 


kindle imagination, and arouse soft 
feelings of pity for the calamities they 
suggested. 


One morning, that dawned bright and 


mild after a week of tempest, Clarice 


Briton went out with her coarse basket 
to gather the sea-weed tossed on the 
shore. She was the first child out that 
morning, and on account of the late 
storm, which had prevented the usual 


. : 
harvest was a rich one. 


daily work, the 

There was always need that Clarice 
with her 
] 


to do, 


should work might when she 


found work and she now labored 


from dawn till sunrise, filling her basket 


many times over, u til 


the weed to dry 


Then she threw he rsell 


down to rest by her 


when the sun was she went and 


} 
sat among the rocl 


changing of the sky and water, and 


scream- 


the flocks of birds as they came 


ing from their nests to dive among the 


waves and mount beyond her sight 


~ morning. She 


among the mists nev- 


er tired of watching them, or of gazing 
on these scenes. She knew the habits of 
the shore birds, understood their indi- 


whatever their 
the 


cations and devices, and 


movements foreboded concerning 


weather. Clarice was also versed in 


winds and clouds, and knew as well as 
the wise fishermen what the north-wind 
had 


would give them. 


in store, and what the south-wind 

While she sat resting a few minutes, 
and wondering that the other children 
of the beach were so long in waking to 


the pleasant day, suddenly, as she looked 
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down along the rocks that lay between 


her and the water, she saw lying near 
her feet, securely lodged by the waves 
among the stones, a basket. It was a 


very different affair from that other, 


: : gee are 
lying a few paces off, with which sl 


went about gathering sea-weed. It was 


small, and light, and delicately woven,— 


embroidered, too, with floss. When she 
forward 


bent and picked it up, long 


strings of shiny weed dangled dripping 





from the handles,—and something besi 


for. as she atte mpte d to remove the traces 


of wild voyaging, some 


t that was not 
weed resisted her efforts 
lid. 
been 
closing of the lid, 
full into her lap. 


“ What's that, 


the 
had 


to raisé 
which 


was disengaged, 


Clarice ?” said a voice 


just above her, as she in amazement lift- 
ed the chain, and endeavored to free it 
from the weed. 

“Oh, Luke, there m have been a 
wreck! See! I found it just here at my 
feet,” said Clarice, sorrowfully,—appar- 
ently not taken by surprise by tl lden 


coming and speaking of Luke 


she did not even 





nied her. 


i 


There’s a ring, too 


Luke, coming down to her side nd he 
took from her lap a small ring, in which 
Was set solitary I irl; the rin had 
dropped from tl ch ‘What next ? 


Look in.” 
Clarice opened the 


turned out the white silk lining, which 
was soaking and stained with wild sea- 
“ That is all,” 
“That chain is a gold one,” rem 
Luke Merlyn. “ Ther have been 
Who do 
, 


things belonged to ? Some lady? 


travel. said she. 
must 


a wreck. you 


suppose 
j Look 
at that basket now. She kept her trink- 
ets in it. I suppose lots of ’em got shook 


Iam glad it was you 


out by the way. 
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found it, Clarice. Just try that ring on 
your finger now; I should think it might 
fit you.” 
He took up the ring and looked at 
Clarice, but she shrunk back shudder- 
“ Oh, no!—I should feel as if it would 


drag me down to the bottom of tl 


e sea 
afte: the owner.” 

“It’s the neatest thing I ever saw, 
though, Clarice. Look, what a pearl! 
You must keep it for your own, any 


way, if you won’t wear it. Nobody 





about here is fit but you. poor 
little ba t. too, poor little F ’ 





He took it up and looked it over, much 


as thouch it were a dead bird. or some 
other pretty thing that once had lif 
and k1 10w to enjoy it. 


‘Are you roOInG out to-day, Luke?” 





Ll se¢ I've ort the net ¢ 

lown by the t I'm 

reat \ ire tired enouch hanving 
ab 1e blow to be over 

M 1 will see something,” said 

Cla it one you co d 

only wut the ship, and the 


this to I Is y ither 
anie , 

II would, last ni¢l ] 
gla » pleasa how 
ke ne tn t S 
long t : ¢ watch-cl ia 

“WW ina | ” 

‘iy 1 ¢ ice, looking up in 
wonct edulous | " 
Luke | 

r vold Come and walk down 
to the ( rice. How many times 
have 1 your basket this morn- 
ing ? You *k tired. How did you 
come t up so soon ¢ I believe I 
heard yo nging, and that was what 
brough i ( t so qui k.” 

“Tt h ’t sung any, Luke,” she an- 


swered, looking at him in wonder. 
“ Oh, yes'—I’m sure I heard vou. I 
got up and looked out of my window; 


there you were. You are the best girl 
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around, Clarice! Come now, why don’t 
you say I’m the best fellow? Then we'll 
be even. I am, you know. But then 
I want to hear you say so.” 

The merry fellow was in earnest, 
though he laughed. He blushed more 
deeply than the girl, indeed, she did 
l_—when he thus spoke 


to her. She looked at him a little sur- 


not blush at al 


prised. 


 ( ome,” Sz id he, Wi h centle coa il gv, 





“1 know what you think. Speak out, 
and make me feel happy, all the days 
of my life. If it wasn’t that you feel 
so about the ri 1 —But why shouldn’t 
you feel solemn about it? It belonged 
to some eautiful ady, 1 suppose, who 
es t rest in the bottom of the sea by 
his time H. H.”—he read the initials 
engraved on the clasp of the cl 
Clarice who held | ri inadver- 
tently turned it that moment to the light 
» that her « yuld t »™ ive 
that two | rs were also v en by a 
ive! unde 1eath he pea rhese 
letters likewise were //1. H SI cave 
the ring to Luke, pointing to the ini 
| i 
Yes be sur said he, examining 
it Wi } bright eves It’s the pret- 
st I i saw. 1} letters 
must | es if something ( rice,” 
1e h 1a moment, ( e, they 
i at | r something { H ' 
l. Here they ar take them, 
they’re yours,—my heart and my hand, 
ll De nh s etween ! 


‘Don’t talk that way, Luke,” answered 


the eirl, oray 7. “Your fathe ris wait- 
ine for vou. I’m sure.” 
But Luke did not believe that she was 


in such haste to be rid of him. 

‘He hasn’t gone down yet. I've 
watched,” said he. “ He’d be willing to 
wait, if he knew what I was saving. Be- 
sides, if you are in a hurry, it won’t take 
but a minute to say yes, Clarice. Will 
you take my heart and my hand? Here 
is your ring.” 

Clarice took the ring and looked away ; 
but, in looking away, her eyes fell on 


Luke, and she smiled. 
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“It’s the prettiest thing, that ring is, in 
the world, except you, Clarice,”—so the 
smile made him speak. 
“ That’s for me,” 
“ Talk sense, Luke. 
“Handsome is that handsome 
And if you Hy 
iy, Clary, who is, then? When are 
the 


new said the girl. 


dc eS, 


say I. 


| , 


a’n’t the best girl in 


you going to say yes?” demanded 
young fellow. 
‘ Now,” replied Clarice, sudde nly. 
_ Have you heart and 
asked the lad as quickly, his 


owing with delight. 


taken my 
hand ?” 
face gl 
“ Yes.” 

_ To kee p a ( ‘lari e?” 
} 


‘readible. 


And so speaking, the 


It seem- 
ine 


Luke.” 


ed, after all, 


“ Yes. 


girl meant s, forever. 

Now this promise had not really tak- 
en either of these children by s Irprise 
They had long understood each other 
But when hey had given a mutual 


promise, both looked 


stood by the water’s edee, careless that 
time was passing Luke w n no h 
ry for his father. 

But at ] n ha ni ll ve e ¢ il d th 
girl. Dan B ) stood the cabin 
door, and her angry tongue was laden 
with reproaches ready fo utt nee 


when Clarice should come within easi 
reach of her voice. 
“T must go,” said Cl 


«Tl follow you, to-night. 


ric’ 


too hard,” he answered. 
my heart, Clarice.” 


, . 
A storm broke upon Cl l when she 
| te, } +] in 3 } 
went home to her mother She bore the 
blame of her idleness with tolerable pa- 
. 4 . 
tience, until it seemed as if the gal 
would never bl ww over, At last son 


quick words escaped her :— 
| I 
“ Three 


the boards rea 


bushels of weed lie 


gathered them before another crea 


was stirring in Dive Then she 


o found something 


added, more gently, “I 


But 
’ 


passed this 


though 


Dame Briton 
last bit of inf 


ormation with- 
out remark. 


of Dive r’s Bay. 


“Tdling down there on tl 
] f 


see the boys off fishing! st 


help saying. “'y mu needn’ 


the break o’ day for work 


“ It was Luke Merl 
“ No matter.” 
«] 


\ n.” 


} 
shows 





know as k as anybod 
i 
as much.” 
( la { | ke a} 
parted farther ] 
voice from her usual se1 t 
The dame let her last v 
without taking them up. § 
this time curious. 
= What did you find ?” ‘ i 
Clarice showed the | 
rold chair Her mother | 
with wont ing admit iti mn, 
a question At last she th 
aro n ck 
gold,” said 1 
mucl If you could picl 
of that eve dav, you 0 
weed drift.” 
I ha the v uth 
Da rk ! y t ( 


t \ ti OT if 

“Wh iat in you 
the dame, who spied the 

( Guneed ber * 
not <« let he rin 
keeping, and all this wl ] 
doubtin \ her or not sl 
it to her nl 

Dar Briton took it ¢« 
dull o rf lv « 
mild | re of the ' | 


her little 





to 
pass the first rough joint. 
to Cla 


“ No,” was the quiet answer. 


” said she 


Try it, 





ii \ 
- 
find 

‘ 

— 

ir At s 

—T 
ui i 


“ But 


I 
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will keep the ring. It must have been 
a lady’s. May-be it was a token.” 

“ May-be it was.—If your father should 
take that lit 
make a handsome bargain,—if he was 


chain to the-Port, he mig 
worth a snap at bargains.—Here’s some- 


thing; what be these marks? look here, 

Clarice.” 
The face 

she answered, 


“HH. H.! 


wonder.” 


of the girl flushed a little as 
+ WT, HH.” 
What does that mean? I 


“ May-be the name of the owner,” an- 


swered Clarice, timidly. 


She was thinking, not of what the let- 


ters might have meant to others, but of 
what the. had come to signify to he r 
and Luke. 


ws ?” answered her mother; 


“VW ho kno 


and she od musing and absent, and 

her face had a solemn look. 
Clarice now took the basket to the 
und held it there till it was 


drying the colors 


ved and the sand was easily 





uwa but many a stain re- 
on the once dainty white silk 
the basket would hardly have 
been 1 zed by its owner. Having 
dried 1 cleansed it as well as she was 
ible. ¢ e laid it away in a chest for 
safe-keeping, and then ate her break- 
ast, star aL After that, she went out 
to wor rain until the tide should come 
in. She the chain with her mother, 
but the ring she had tied to a cord, and 
hung it a l her neck 
By t ne the children of the fisher- 
men were all out, and the most indus- 
trious of them at work. They scattered 
among the rocks and crags, and wan- 
dered up and down the coast three 
miles, cathering sea-weed, which it was 
their custom to dry, and then carry to 
town, the Port, not many miles distant, 


where it was purchased by the glass- 
makers. 


ither brother nor sister, 





and she made little of the children of the 


fishermen; for her life was 


neighboring 


one of toil, and her inheritance seemed 


very different from theirs, though they 
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were all poor, and ate the crusts of 
labor. 

Her father, had Nature only given him 
what she seemed to have intended at the 
outset, might have been as successful a 
the Bay. But he 
trusted to luck, and contrived to make 
half of 


fisherman as lived at 


he earned a serious dam- 
The little 


the family, 


what 
remainder 
of 


small though that family was. 


age to him. 


was 


enough for comfort his 


sriton was a good fellow, everybody 
said. They meant that he was always 
ready for sport, and time-wasting, and 


drinking, and that sort of 


generosity 
which is the shabbiest sort of selfishness. 
They called 


was not, by many, the oldest man in Di- 


him “ Old Briton,” but he 
ver’s Bay; he might have been the wick- 
edest, had he not been the jolliest, and 
incapable of hiding malice in his heart. 


And if I he 


wie 


said was out and out the 


kedest, I should request that people 
would refrain from lifting up their hands 
ountoft the poor old fel- 
alas, perhaps, we 


; } . . 
in horror, 


We 


on acc 


low. all know 
1] 1 


all love—wickeder souls than could have 
been produced from among the older 
fishermen, had all their sins been con- 


centrated in one individual. 


Old Briton was what the people called 
a lucky fisherman. In seasons when he 


. i ae 
chose to work, the result was sufliciently 


lf and others, 


iinse 





to astonish 


But even in the best seasons he 


a bad manager. He trusted every- 


body, and found, to his astonishment, 
how few deserve to be trusted. 


Dame 
woman, whom experience had not soften- 


ed | 


int 
act 


Briton was a stout, loud-talking 


er Ways of speech or thought 


or 


ion. She was generally at strife with 


her husband, but the strife was most illog- 


ical. It did not admit of a single legit- 


imate deduction in the mind of a third 


person. It seemed sometimes as if the 


pair were possessed of the instincts of 


those animals which unite for mutual 


1 


destruction, and as if their purpose 
the 


were 


to fulfil their destiny with utmost 


rapidity. 


In the years when Dame Briton, by 
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re 


oe 
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oh 
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nature proud and ambitious, was putting 
forth the most successful efforts she ever 
made at decent housekeeping, endeavor- 
ing to transform her husband into such a 
person as he was not born to be, striving 
hard to work her will,—in those years 
Clarice was born. 

Is the pearl a product of disease ? 

Clarice grew up in the midst of influ- 
ences not the purest or most elevating. 
She was not by nature gay, but silent, 
truthful, and industrious. She was no 
coward by nature, and her training made 
her brave and Sometimes Old 


Briton called her his 


hardy. 


b Vy and exacted 
from her the service of a son. Dame 
Briton did not quarrel with him for 
that; she was as proud as the fisher- 
man of any feat of skill or strength or 
In their 
both fond of the child, 


but their fondness had strange manifes- 


courage pe rformed by ( larice. 


way they were 


much tender speech, or 


fondling, or praise, the girl stood in no 


tation; and of 


danger. 

Idleness especially was he ld up before 
her, from the outset, as the most destrue- 
tive evil and dire iniquity of which hu- 
man creature was capable; and Old 
Briton, lounging about all d 


y with his 


pipe in his mouth,—by no means a rare 


spectacle,—did not interfere with the les- 
son the child’s mother enforced. Win- 
ter and summer there was enough for the 


little feet and hands todo. So, as Clarice 





grew up, she earned: the best reputation 
for industry of any girl in Diver’s Bay. 


Before she be 


serious Bay peop 


‘vame the praise of the 
le, Luke Merlyn’s brigh 
eyes were on the little girl, and he had a 
settled habit of seeking times and « ppor- 
tunities for quiet talks with her. Hk 
liked to ask and follow her advice in 
Many a heavy basket of 
helped her 
many a shell and pebble 


many matters. 


weeds had he carry home 
from the rocks ; 
had he picked up in his coast-work, when 
he went beyond the limits of the Bay, 
because he knew the good girl had a lik- 
ing for every pretty thing. 


If Clarice 
Luke Merlyn, beyond question, was the 


sriton was the finest girl, 


of Dive r’s Bay. [ April, 


most promising fellow in this little village 

of fishermen. He was strong active, 

ready for any undertaking that r quired 
hol 


.a bold spirit and firm hand,—was quick- 


er in thought and readier in speech than 


He had a litt 


and good looks to 


any lad about. personal 


vanity, encourage 
the same; but he had besides a generous 
heart, and the conviction Wi neral, 
whethe r expressed or not, tl it Ili Luke 
aman was growing up who would some 
day take the lead among the fishermen 
of Diver’s Bay. He had a livelier fan- 
imagination, 


cy, a more active han any 


these qualt es « mind, 


d to his courage and warmth of 





heart, seemed to point toward a future 


worth arriving at. 


Wuen Luke returned from fishing, 


towards evening, he went down to Brit- 


? 


on’s cabin, hardly taking time to remove 


from his person the traces of his day of 


toil, his haste was so great. 
sriton had arrived before him, and 
per with his cup of grog 


1 
When Luke entered, Dame 


exhibiting the gold chain, 


now sat at su 





besi 
Briton was 
reserved, in spite of her impatience, till 
she had cooked the supper. 

is chain 


It was partly on account of tl 
| : 


that Luke had made such haste in com- 


ing. He felt interested in the rtunes 
of the family to-night, and he knew 
Briton’s habit of bargaining and throw- 
ing way treasure. 

Clarice was standing on the hearth 
when | urrived. As Luke passed the 


» thought her face looked very 
sad; but when he crossed the threshold, 


the expr 


ssion greatly changed, or else 
| ) 


he was mistaken. She had been telling 
her father how she found the chain but 
concerning the ring was silent, a 
That ring was still fastened to 
ts cord, and hung about her neck. 


morning 


reluctance she had shown it even to her 





nother, and by this time, having scarcely 
thought of anything beside, it possessed 
an almost sacred charm to her eyes. 
Why should I not say it was the most 
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sacred of all things to her, since that is 
but true ? 

‘Ts that the chain,” asked Luke, as he 
eame up behind the fisherman’s chair, 
and clapped Old Briton on the shoulder. 
‘You could trade that for a silver 
watch.” 

“ What’s that ?” asked Briton, quickly 
taking up the lad’s words; and he pulled 
out his pewter watch and laid it on the 
table. “A silver watch?” said he. 

‘A silver watch, as sood as ever run, 


for that cold chain. Just see how fine it 


‘So, so!” said the fisherman, thoucht- 


fully resting his rough chin in his broad 


palm. That was his attitude, when, at 
home, he contemplated any of those fa- 
mous bargains which always turned out 


so differently from anything that he an- 


Let Luke do the trading for ye,” said 


Briton’s wife, quickly recognizing his 


She looked from the lad to her daugh- 


ter, and back again, five or six times in 


a second,—seeing more than most people 
could have seen in observation appar- 
ently so careless and superfic ial. 

“[ kent a sharp look out, lary, all 


day, | it | saw thine,” said Luke, gv0- 


‘ Nothing, b t.”” lhe added, she look- 


“1 so disappointed, “but, for all that, 


some « ‘ ma 
Oh, I} “ts oa 
“ What are you t ilking about ?” asked 
B 
r hipwreck,” said Luke. 
‘Oh !—well, Luke,—will you make the 
trade. Sir ? What do »u say, Clarice ? 
The chain belongs to you, after all,” said 


Brito \\ » laneh he could not help 


the shipwreck. “ What are you going to 


do with my gil 
It is yours, father.” 
“T cs ye!—a present!” Old Brit- 
on looked well pl : 1 
And if I will take it over ”"—— 


start that 1 t, if such was the wish 
Oo 1 ( h ho ~¢ 


Briton laughed. “No, you won't,” said 
he. “What the deuse!——Sit down and 
take something. What are you all stand- 
ing about for? Sit down. You shall 
do the trading, Luke. There now, I’ve 
said it, and I hope you are all easy.” 

He laughed again; for he knew very 
well he had often enough heard it 
stated in full—the estimate set on his 
skill in making a bargain. 


“You haven’t seen the ring yet? 
said Dame Briton, quite kindly, now. that 
this matter was settled to her mind. 
“ Where’s the ring, Clarice ?” 

Other eyes were on the girl besides 
those of her mother. Old Briton pushed 
back his dish, and looked at Clarice. 
Luke was smiling. That smile became 
joyful and beautiful to see, when Clarice, 


blushing, removed the string from her 


neck and showed the ‘ing. 

“ That’s neat,” said Briton, turning the 
delicate ornament round and round, ex- 
amining its chaste workmanship admir- 
ingly. “I never saw a pearl like that, 
Mother. What do you wear it round 
your neck for, Clarice ?—put it on your 
finger.” 

Luke Merlyn had come to Briton’s 
cabin to explain how matters stood be- 
tween him and Clarice, as well as to 
look after the other bargain. Taking 


advantage of her hesitation, he now 





said, 

‘She could not wear it at her work. 
And it’s a token betwixt her and me. 
Heart and Hand. Don’t you see the let- 


ters? That’s what they mean to us.” 


Luke spoke out so boldly, that Clarice 
ceased to tremble ; and when he took her 





hand and held it, she was satisfied to 
stand there and answer, that the joined 
hands were a symbol of the united 
hearts. 


“What's that, old woman?” asked 


Briton, looking at his wife, ag an 
expl mation. 

‘Luke, what do you mean? Are you 
asking for Clarice ?” inquired the dame. 
~~ Yes, Mrs. Briton.” 


“ That’s rig 


said Briton: and strong approval, to- 


ht enough, old woman,” 


4 
| 
a 
yl 
i 
4 
; 
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gether with some emotion, was in his 
voice. 

“ Babes in arms, both of ’em! But a 
promise a’n’t no hurt,”—was the dame’s 
comment. Neither was she quite un- 
moved, as she looked at the young pair 
standing on the hearth; such another, 
her heart told her, was not to be found in 
Diver’s Bay. 

“ Clarice is a good girl, Luke Merlyn,” 
said Old Briton, solemnly. 

“She is so,” confirmed the mother. 
“So take the ring there for your to- 
ken.” 

Luké came forward and received the 
ring from Old Briton, and he laid the 
string that held it round Clarice’s neck. 

“ Take this chain,” said Briton, with a 
softened voice. “It's fitter than the 
string, and none too good for Clarice. 
Take it, Luke, and put the ring on’t.” 

“I’m going to trade that chain for a 
silver watch,” said Luke, answering ac- 
cording to the light he saw in the eyes of 
Clarice. “That chain is Clary’s wed- 
ding present to her father.” 

“ Thank you, Luke,” said Briton,—and 
he drew his hand across his eyes, not for 
a pretence. Then he took up his old 
pewter watch, the companion of many 
years ; he looked at it without and within, 
silently ; perhaps was indulging in a little 
sentimental reflection ; but he put it into 
his pocket without speaking, and went on 
with his supper, as if nothing had hap- 


pened. 


This took place before Clarice was 
fourteen years of age. At seventeen she 
was still living under her father’s roof, 
and between her and Luke Merlyn the 
pearl ring still remained a token. 

Luke used to praise her beauty when 
there was little of it to praise. He was 
not blinder when the young face began 
to be conspicuous for the growing love- 
liness of the spirit within. The little 
slender figure sprang up into larger, full- 
er life, with vigor, strength, and grace; 
the activity of her thoughts and the 
brightness of their intelligence became 


evident, as well as the tenderness and 
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courage of her heart. Her own home, 
and many another, was the better for 
Clarice. 

Some Sunday in this summer of her 
seventeenth year, when the missionary 
came down to the Bay, they were to be 
married. It was settled where they were 
to live. A few years before, a young artist 
came to the Bay and built a cabin near 
the settlement; there, during the sum- 
mer months, he lodged, for several sea- 
sons,—spending his time in studying the 
rocks of the coast and sailing about in his 
pleasure-boat. ‘The last autumn he spent 
here he gave the cabin to Luke, in con- 
sideration of some generous service, and 
it was well known that to this home Luke 


would bring his wife ere long 


III. 


But one bright day of this gay sum- 
mer of anticipated bridal, Luke Merlyn 
went with his father, taking the fishing- 
nets, and a dozen men beside sailed or 


rowed out from the moorir 





went returned, save Merlyn and his son, 


—returned alive, but rowing sperately, 





sails furled, rowing for life in the gale. 
early all the women and children of 


the Bay were down on the beach at 
nightt ull, w itching for the coming of hus- 
band, son, and brother; and before dark 
all had arrived except Merlyn and his 
Luke. 


The wind was blowing with terrific 


violence, and darkness fell on the deep 
like despair. But until the windows of 
heaven were opened, and the floods 
poured down, Clarice Briton and her 
father, and the wife and children of Mer- 
lyn, stood on the beach, or climbed the 
rocks, and waited and tried to watch. 
There was little sleep among them all 
that night. With the first approach of day, 
Clarice, who had sat all night by the fire 
watching with her fears, was out again 
waiting till dawn should enable her to 
search the shore. She was not long 
alone. The fishermen gathered together, 
and when they saw the poor girl who 


had come before them, for her sake they 
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comforted each other, as men dare,—and 


for her sake, more than their own, when 





they saw that there had come in to shore 
ht no token of disaster. Doubtless, 


they argued, Merlyn had put into the 


nearest port when the sudden storm 
arost As the day advanced, they one 
after another got out their boats, and 


rowed down the bay, but did not take 
their nets. 

Bondo 
Briton, and Clan 


he did not address her, that, if Luke Mer- 


Old 


ice heard him say, though 


Emmins went out with 


lyn was alive, they would never come 


home without him. Now Bondo Emmins 


never loved Luke Merlyn, for Luke won 
every prize that Bondo cove ted; and 
Londo was not a hero to admire such 


When Clarice heard his 


superior skill. 


words, and saw that he was goine out 
with her father, her heart tood still; 
it did not bless him; she turned away 





What he 


sound of an as- 


cold, shivering. 
} 


ue 


search was vain. 


quickly, fal 


said had to her ears 


surance that this 

All day there weary 
yund Diver’s Bay. And late 
two of the 
had 


was sad waiting, 
watching, ai 


in the afternoon but one or 


boats that out in search 


re- 

turned. 
Towards evening Clarice walked away 
three miles off; thence she 


boats as they approached 


the Bay from the ocean. Once before, 
that da under the scorching noontide 
had gone thither,— and now 
she could not endure the sym- 


‘friends or the wondering watch 





Is eyes It was better than to 
better than to face the 
grief of Merlyn’s wife and children,— 
etter than to see the pity in her neigh- 


, or even than to hear the voice 


of her own mother. 

The waves had freight for her that even- 
ing. When the tide came m, and her 
eyes were lifted, gazing afay, scanning 


the broad expanse of water with such 


searching, anxious vision, as, it seemed, 
nothing could escape, Luke Merlyn’s cap 
was dashed to her very feet, tossed from 


the grave. 
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Moving back to escape the encroaching 
tide, Clarice saw the cap lying, caught on 





the cragged point of rock before her. 
Oh, she knew it well! She stooped,—she 
took it 


up,—she need not wait for any 


other token. She dared not look upon 
But 


home ? 


the sea again. She turned away. 
Where 
So lone a time, since she was a child, it 
had been in the heart of Luke! Where 
What meant this 
token sent to her from the deep sea? 


whither ? now was her 


was that heart lying? 


Oh, life and love! was not all now over ? 
Heart sti 


she sat on the beach till night fell. 





l, hand powerless, home lost, 
At 


more 


sunset she stood up to look once 
up and down the mighty field of waters, 
along the shore, as far as her eyes could 
The 
down again, and waited until 
Once o1 


that her mothe 


reach,—but saw nothing. n she sat 
long after 
the stars appeared. twice the 


wonder 


thought 


at her long absence moved her; but she 
impatiently controlled the feeble impulse 


to arise and return, until she recalled the 


words of Bondo Emmins. Luke’s mother, 


too,—and the cap in her care. If no one 


had tidings for her, she had tidings. 


reached 


her, and there was now no watcher on 


else 

Her father had home before 
the beach, so far as Clarice could discover. 
Perhaps there was no lon er any doubt 


ied to the cabin. 


in any mind. She hur 
At the door she met Bondo Emmins 


coming out. He had a lantern in his 
hand. 

said he. 
ing to look for you.” 


by 


terrible eagern 


«] 


“Ts that you, Clarice ?” 





was just g 


She scanned his face the glare of 


the lantern with to 


see what tidings he had for her. He only 


looked grave. It was a face whose signs 


Clarice had never wholly trusted, but 
she did not doubt them now. 

“] have found his cap,” said she, in a 
low, troubled ‘You said, that, if 
he find him. I 
heard you. What have you found?” 


“ Nothing.” 


Then she passed by him, though he 


voice. 


was alive, you would 


would have spoken further. She went 


into the house and sat down on the hearth 








with Luke’s cap in her hand, which she 
held up before the fire to dry. So she 
sat one morning holding the tiny basket 
which the waves had dashed ashore. 


looked 


other, and at young Emmins, who, after 


Briton and his wife at each 
a moment’s hesitation, had put out the 
lantern light, and followed her back into 
the house. 

“Tt is his cap,” said Bondo, in a low 
voice, but not so low as to escape the ear 
of Clarice. 

‘ The sea sent it for a token,” said she, 
without turning her gaze from the fire. 

The old people 
hearth. 


moved up to the 


‘Sit down, Emmins,” said Briton. 


‘ You’ve 


any trouble Old Briton’s comfort was in 


served us well to-day.” In 


feeling a stout wall of flesh around him. 

Bondo sat down. Then he and Briton 
helped each other explain the course 
taken by themselves and the other boat- 
men that day, and they talked of what 
they would do on the morrow; but they 


failed to comfort Clarice, or to awaken 


in her any hope. She knew that in re- 


ality they had no hope themselves. 


* They will never come back,” said 
she. “ You will never find them.” 
She spoke so calmly that her father 


was deceived. If this was her convic- 
tion, it would be safe to speak his own. 


The tide may bring the poor fellows 


in,” said he. 

At these words the cap which the poor 
girl held fell from her hand. She spoke 
No word or cry escaped her, 


no more. 


ve that 


—not by a look did she acknowled 


there was community in this erief,—as 
solitary as if she were alone in the uni- 


verse, she sat gazing into the fire. She 


external, 
} 


sne sat 


was not overcome by things 


had 


alone out on the sea-beach at the Point. 


tangible, as she been when 


The world in an instant seemed to sink 
out of her vision, and time from her con- 
sciousness; her soul set out on a search 
in which her mortal sense had failed, 


and here no f flesh could help 


arm 
her. 


“TJ shall find him,” she said, in a whis- 
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per. They all heard her, and looked at 
one anoiher, trouble and wonder in their 
faces. “] shall find him,” she rept ated, 
in a louder tone; and she drew herself 
up, and bent forward,—but her eyes saw 
not the cheerful fire-light, her ears took 


in no sound of 





crackling fagot, rising 
wind, or muttered fear among the three 
who sat and looked at her. 


Bondo Emmins had taken uy 


the cap 
when Clarice dropped it,—he had ex- 
amined it inside and out, and passed it to 
Dame 


the ownership. 


There was no mistaking 
Not a child of 
Bay but would have recognized it as the 
Luke Merlyn. The 


passed it to the old man, who looked at 


Briton. 
Diver's 


property of dame 


it through tears, and then smoothed it 


over his great fist, and came nearer to 
the fire, and silence fell upon them all. 
At last 


stoutly, but ending with a sob, “ Has any- 


Who'll 


Dame Briton said, beginning 


body seen poor Merlyn’s wife ? 
tell her? Oh! oh!” 

“T will go tell her that Clarice found 
the cap,” said Bondo Emmins, rising. 

Clarice sat like one in a stupor,—but 
that was no dull light shining from her 
eyes. Still she seemed deaf and dumb ; 
for, when Bondo bade her good-night, 
she did not answer him, nor give the 
slightest intimation that she was aware 
of what passed around her. 

But when he was gone, and her father 
Clarice, 


you'll wake the earlier,”—she instantly 


said,—*“ Come, now for bed,— 
arose to act on his suggestion. 

He followed her to the door of her 
little chamber and lingered there a mo- 
ment. He wanted to say something for 
comfort, but had nothing to say; so he 


turned away in silence, and drank a pint 


IV. 
Bonpo EmmMrnys was not a native of 
Diver’s Bay. 


or four ye: 


Only during the past three 





irs had he lived among the fish- 
He called the place 


but now and then indications of restless- 


ermen. his home, 


ness escaped him, and seemed to promise 


=? 


years of wandering, rather than a life of 
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He and 


Luke Merlyn were as unlike as any two 





patient, contented indust 


young men that ever fished in the same 
bay. Luke was as firm, constant, re- 
liable, from the day when he first man- 


aged a net, as any veteran whose gray 


1 


hairs are honorable. Emmins flashed 


here and there like a wance ring star 5 
and whatever people might say of him 
ht, he had the art 


of charming them to admiration while 


when he was out of sig 
they were under his personal influence. 
He was lavish with his money; almost 
every cabin had a gift from him. He 
could talk forever, and with many was a 
true oracle. Though he worked regu- 
larly at his business, work seemed turned 
to play when he took it in hand. He 
could s it so as to be heard across the 
ocean, so the children thought ; he told 
stories better than any; and at the signal 
of his laughter it seemed as if the walls 
themselves would shake to piece s. When 
he hit on a device, it was strange indeed 
if he did not succeed in executing it; 
and no one was the wiser for the mortifi- 
cation and inward displeasure of the man, 
when he failed in any enterprise. 

When Emmins came to Diver's Bay 
Clarice Briton was but a child, yet al- 
ready the promised wife of Luke Mer- 


lyn. If this fact was made known to 


him, as very probably it was, Clarice was 
not a girl to excite his admiration or win 
his love. But as time passed on, Em- 


mins found that he was not the only man 
in Diver’s Bay; of all men to regard as 
a rival, there was Luke Merlyn! Luke, 


y about his business, in- 


who went quiet 
terfering with no one, careful, brave, ex- 
act, had a firm place among the people, 
which 1 yr a time be overshadowed, 


but from w h he could not be moved. 


Two or three times Bondo Emmins stum- 
bled against that impregnable position, 





and found that must take himself out 
of the way A small jealousy, a sharp 
} 


rivalry, which no one suspected, quietly 


sprang up in his mind, and influenced 

his conduct; and he was not one who 

ever attempted to subdue or destroy what 
I ; 


he fonnd within him,—he was instead al- 
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ways endeavoring to bring the outer 
world into harmony with what he found 
within. A fine time he had of it, persist- 
ently laboring to make a victim of him- 
self to himself! 

People praised Clarice Briton, and 
now and then Emmins looked that way, 
and saw that the girl, indeed, was well 
enough. He despised Luke, and Clarice 
seemed a very proper match for him. 
But while Bondo Emmins was managing 
in his own way, and cherishing the feel- 
ing he had against Luke, by seeking to 
prove himself the braver and more skil- 
ful fellow, Clarice was growing older in 
years and in love, her soul was growing 


brighter, he r heart was getting lighter, 





her mind clearer,—her womanhood was 
unfolding in a certain lovely manner that 
was discernible to other eyes than those 
of Luke Merlyn. Luke said it was the 
ring that wrought the change,—that he 
could see its light all around her,—that it 
had a charm of which they could know 
nothing SAVE by its re sults, for its secret 
had perished with its owner in the sea. 
His mermaid he would sometimes call 
her,—and declared that often, by that 
mysterious pearly light, he saw Clarice 
when far out at sea, and that at any time 
by two words he could bring her to him. 
She knew the words,—they were as dear 
to her as to him. 

While Clarice was thus unfold 


this loveliness through love, Bondo Em- 


ing to 


mins suddenly saw her as if for the first 
time. The vision was to him as surpris- 
ing as if the ring had indeed a power of 
enchantment, and it had been thrown 
around him. He was as active and as 
resolute in attempting to persuade him- 
self that all this was nothing to him as he 
was active and resolute in other endeay- 
ors.—but he was not as successful as he 
supposed he should be. For it was not 
enough that Emmins should laugh at 
himself, and say that the pretty couple 
were meant for ea h other. Now and 
then, by accident, he obtained a glimpse 
of Clarice’s happy heart; the pearl-like 
secret of their love, which was none the 


less a secret because everybody knew 


o 
7 


+ are ae 








ne 
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that Luke and Clarice were to be mar- 
ried some day, would sometimes of itself 
unexpectedly give some token, which he, 
it seemed, could better appreciate than 
any one beside the parties concerned. 
When some such glimpse was obtain- 
token Bondo 


Emmins would retire within himself to 


ed, some such received, 


a most gloomy seclusion; there was a 


world which had been conquered, and 
If Clarice 


wore the pearl in her bosom, on Luke’s 


therein he had no foothold. 


head was a crown,—and Bondo Emmins 
just hated him for that. 

But he never thought of a very easy 
method by which he might have escaped 
The 
highway of ocean was open before him, 


I Mer- 


men besicdk 
woln- 


the trouble of his jealousy. creat 


and millions of Luke 
millions of 
No! 
Bay,—and a score of people,—and a 
thought 


lyn were in the world, 


en beside Clarice Briton. Diver's 


that smelt like brimstone, and 


fiery enough to burn through the soul 
that tried to keep it,—this for him :;— 
fishing,— making bargains,—visiting at 
Old Briton’s, making presents to the 
dame,—telling stories, singing songs by 


: er : : 
that fireside, and growing quieter by 
he did 
9 
No! 


every other, that was the way 


it;—c 


red himself of jealous) f 
made himself a fool. 
Old Briton liked this young man; he 


could i 


° . : 
ppree iate his excellences eve n 


better than he could those of Luke: there 
were some points of tesemblance between 
them. Emmins was as careless of money, 
as indifferent to growing rich, as Briton 
ever was; the virtues of the youth were 
not such as ever ré proac hed the vices of 


make 


ous merriment in each other’s company. 


the veteran. They couk boister- 


Briton’s praise was never lacking when 
Bondo’s name was mentioned. He ae- 
cept d service of the youth, and the two 
time working in 


were half the partner- 


[ To be 
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ship. In the cabin he had always a wel- 
come, and Dame Briton gave him her 
entire confidence. 

Luke did not fear——he had once ad- 
mired the man; and because he was a 
peace-maker by nature, and could him- 
self keep the peace, he never took any 
of Bondo’s scathing speer h in anger nor 
Usually he 


joined in the laugh, unless some brave, 


remembered it against him. 


manly word were required; honorable 
in his nature, he could not be always 
jealous in maintaining that of which he 
felt so secure. 

If Clarice did not penetrate the cause, 
she clearly saw the fact that Bondo Em- 
mins had no love for Luke. She might 
wonder at it, but Luke suffered no loss in 
consequence,—it was rather to his praise, 
And she 
remembered the disputes between the 
had 


hear, only to decide agam, a 





thoucht, that this was so. 


chanced to 
she had 


ke’s justice 


young men which she 
often decided, in favor of Lu 
and truth. 

When the time of 


came, 
her 


son, 


great trouble 


and this man was going out with 
father in search of Merlyn and his 
her impulse, had she acted on it, would 


him. He 


strong, so proud, in spite of 
I 


have prevented looked so 


his solemn 


face ! He looked so full of life, she 
could not endure to think that his eyes 
might discover the dead bo ly of poor 
Luke. 


When she came home and found that 
he had 


her, on the evening of that day of vain 


returned with her father, before 


strange 


search for Merlyn and his son, a 





satisfaction came to Clarice for a mo- 
ment,—touched her heart and passed,— 
was gone as it came. When she said, 


“T shall find him,” conviction, as well as 


determination, was in the words,—and 
more beside than entered the ears of 


those that heard her. 


continued ] 
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THE STORY OF KARIN. 
A DANISH LEGEND. 


K ARIN the fair, Karin the gay, 


She came on the morn of her bridal day,— 


She came to the mill-pond clear a 





\nd viewed hersel’ in the morning light 


And oh,” she cried, “ that my | | 


bonny brow 


May ever be white and smooth as now! 


* And oh, my 
bx 





ir, that I love to brai 


» yellow in sunshine, and brown in shade ! 


Sila 





And oh, my waist, sae slender 


May it never need girdle longer than mine! 
She lingered and laughed o’er th iti | 


When sudden sh« 





starts, and shrieks in fear :— 


Oh, what is this face, sae laidly old, 

Phat looks at my side in the waters cold?” 
She turns around to view the bank 
And the osier willows dark and dank :— 


And from the fern she sees arise 


An as 


wed crone wi’ awsome eyes 





. I i! ha!” she lauche d, “ ve’re a bonny bride 
how ye'll fare gin the New Year tidk 
‘Ye'll wear a robe sae blithely gran’, 


An ell-long girdle canna span. 


‘“ When twal-months three shall pass away, 


Y 


yur berry-brown hair shall be streaked wi’ eray. 


And gin ye be mither 


Your brow sh ill be w rinkled and 


of bairnies nine, 
dark as mine.” 


feet wi’ speed, 


I 
And clapped her hands abune her head :— 


Karin she sprang to her 


“T pray to the saints and spirits all 
That never a child may me mither call!” 
rhe crone drew near, and the 


crone she spake — 
“ Nine times flesh and banes shall ache. 
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Laidly and awsome ye shall wane 


Wi toil, and care, and travail-pain.” 


“ Better,” said Karin, “lay me low, 


And sink for aye in the water’s flow!” 


The crone raised her withered hand on high, 
And showed her a tree that stood hard by. 


“ And take of the bonny fruit,” she said, 
} 


* And eat till the seeds are dark and red. 
* Count them less, or count them more, 


Nine times you shall number o’er ;— 


‘ And when each number you shall speak, 
Cast seed by seed into the lake.” 


Karin she ate of the fruit sae fine ; 


*T was mellow as sand, and sweet as brine. 


Seed by seed she let them fall; 


The waters rippled over all. 


But ilka seed as Karin threw, 


l prose a bubble to her view,— 


Uprose a sigh from out the lake, 


As though a baby’s heart did break. 


Twice nine years are come and gone; 


Karin the fair she walks her lone. 


She sees around, on ilka side, 


Maiden and mither, wife and bride. 


Wan and pale her bonny brow, 
Sunken and sad her eyelids now. 


Slow her step, and heavy her breast, 


And never an arm whereon to rest. 


The old kirk-porch when Karin spied, 


The postern-door was open wide. 


“ Wae’s me!” she said, “I'll eater in 


And shrive me from my every sin.” 


*T was silence all within the kirk ; 


The aisle was empty, chill, and mirk. 
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The chancel-rails were black and bare ; 


Nae priest, nae penitent was there. 


Karin knelt, and her prayer she said; 


But her heart within her was heavy and dead. 


H{er prayer fell back on the cold gray stone ; 


It would not rise to heaven alone. 


Darker crew the darksome aisle, 
Colder felt her heart the while. 


“ Wae’s me!” she cried, “ what is my sin ? 


Never I wrongéd kith nor kin. 


“ But why do I start and quake wi’ fear 


Lest I a dreadful doom should hear ? 


“ And what is this light that seems to fall 


On the sixth command upon the wall? 


‘And who are these I see arise 


> 


And look on me wi’ stony eyes ? 


‘ A shadowy troop, they flock sae fast 
| 


The kirk-yard may not hold the last. 


‘Young and old of ilk degree, 
Bairns, and bairnies’ bairns, I see. 
F All I look on ¢ ither way, 


‘ Mother, mother!’ seem to say. 


‘We are souls that might have been, 


But for your vanity and sin. 


“We, in numbers multiplied, 


Might have live l, and love d, and died, 


“ ¢Micht have served the Lord in this,— 


Might have met thy soul in bliss. 


“*Mourn for us, then, while you pray, 


Who might have been, but never may ! 


Thus the voices died away,— 


“ Might have been, but never may !” 


Karin she left the kirk no more ; 


Never she passed the postern-door. 


They found her dead at the vesper toll ;— 


May Heaven in mercy rest her soul! 
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THE ABBE 

Ir was well said, by one who has him- 
self been a leader in one of the great 
philanthropic enterprises of the day,* 
that, “if the truthful history of any in- 
find 


concerned in it the thinker, who dreams, 


vention were written, we should 
without reaching the means of putting his 
imaginings in practice,—the mathema- 
tician, who estimates justly the forces at 
command, in their relation to each other, 
but who forgets to proportion them to 
the resistance to be encounte red,—and so 
on, through the thousand intermediates 
between the dream and the perfect idea, 
till one 


comes who combines the result 


of the labor of all his predecessors, and 
gives to the invention new life, and with 
it his name.” 

Such was the history of the movement 
There 


had been a host of dreamy thinkers, who 


for the education of deaf-mutes. 


had invented, on paper, processes for the 
these 
Bonet, 


L in -Th rzi, whose 


instruction of 
Cardan, 


no, and 


uniortunates,—men 
Dalvar- 
theories, in 
to 


There had been 


oo 
like Amman, 


after years, proved seeds of thought 
more pra tical minds. 
men who had experimented on the sub- 
ject till they were satisfied that the deaf- 
lacked 
the philanthropy, to ap- 


had 


the general instruction of the deaf and 


mute could be taught, but who 


1 
the nerve, or 


ply the results they attained to 
dumb, or who carefully concealed their 
processes, that they might leave them as 
heir-looms to their families :;—among the 
former may be reckoned Pedro de Ponce, 
Wallis, and Pietro da C 
the latter, Pereira and Braidwood. 

Yet of 
earnest philanthropic spirit and practical 
tact, l all 


glean 
whatever of good there was in their the- 


istro; among 


there was wanting the man 


who should from these 


ories, and apply it efficiently in the ed- 


ucation of those who through all the 


the flood had 


dwellers in the silent land, cut off from 


generations since been 


*® M. Edouard Seguin. 
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their 


consigned alike by the philosopher's die- 


intercourse with fellow-men, and 


tum and the theologian’s decree to the 
idiot’s life and the idiot’s destiny. 

It was to such a work that the Abbé 
But he 
did more than this; he, too, was a discov- 
in all 
its fulness and force, that great principle 
the of 


of instruction which he initiated, 


de l’Epée consecrated his life. 
erer, and to his mind was revealed, 


which lies at basis the system 


—** that 


there is no more necessary or natural 


connection between abstract ideas and 
the articulate sounds which strike the 
ear, than there is between the same 
ideas and the written characters which 
address themselves to the eye.” It was 
this principle, derided by the many, 
dimly perceived by the few, which led 
to the development of the sigqn-lanquage, 


which God had aj 
darkened understanding of 
his 
self-sufficiency and blindness, had over- 


looked. 


It is interesting to trace the history of 


the means 


the 


»p inted to 
unlock 


the deaf-mute, but which man, in 


such a man,—to know something of his 
childhood,—to 


ences h 


learn under what influ- 


e was reared, to what temptations 
exposed,—to see the guiding hand of 
Providence shaping his course, subject- 
ing him to the discipline of trial, thwart- 
ing his most cherished projects, crushing 
his fondest hopes, and all, that by these 
be 
prepared for the place for which God 
We regret that so lit- 


manifold crosses he may the better 
has destined him. 
tle is recorded of this truly great and 
good man, but we will lay that little 
before our readers. ‘ 
Cuartes Micuet pe w’Eprre was 
born at Versailles, November 5th, 1712. 
His father, who held the post of Architect 
to the King, in an age remarkable above 
any other in French history for the prev- 
alence of immorality, which even the 
refinement and pretended sanctity of the 


court and nobility could not disguise, 
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was a man of deep piety and purity of 
Amid 


of the age, he constantly 


character. the lust, selfishness, 
and hypocrisy 
sought to impress upon the minds of his 
children the importance of truthfulness, 
the moderation of desire, reverence for 
God, and love for their fellow-men. 

To the young Charles Michel compli- 
ance with the behests of such a parent 
was no difficult task; naturally amiable 
and obedient, the instructions of his fa- 
p into his heart. At an 
) he that of 
goodness which made every form of vice 


ther sunk dee 


early age, manifested love 
utterly distasteful to him; and in after 
years, when he heard of the struggles 
of those who, with more violent passions 
or less careful parental training, sought 
to lead the Christian life, his own pure 
and peaceful experience seemed to him 


had 


with 


waating in perfection, because he 


so seldom been called to contend 


hood ¢ 


pproached, and he was 


required to fix upon a profession, his 





turned toward a cler- 
the 


young priests of 


heart instinct 


ical life, not, as was case with so 


many that day, 


for its honors, its power, or its emolu- 
ments, but because, 


he 


desire of 


in that profession, 
fulfil the 


to do sood 


might the better earnest 


to 


his heart his 


fellow-men. He accordingly commenced 


theol Here all 


but when he sought ad- 


the study of wry. went 


well for a time; 
i ‘ ‘ 
mission to deacon’s orders, he was met 
by unexpected opposition. 
mind, like that of young De I’Epée, the 


To a pious 


consistent and Scriptural views of the 
Jansenists, not less than their pure and 
virtuous lives, were highly attractive, and 
throuch the influence of a clerical friend, 
a ne phe w of the celebrated Bossuet, he 
had been led to examine and adopt 
them. The 
plied for deacon’s orders was a Jesuit, 
and, before he 


quired him te sig 


diocesan to whom he ap- 


would admit him, he re- 


n a formula of doctrine 


which was abhorrent alike to his reason 


and his conscience. He refused at once, 


and, on his refusal, his application was 


rejected; and though 


subsequently ad- 
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mitted to the diaconate, he was insult- 
ingly told by his superior, that he need 
not aspire to any higher order, for it 
should not be granted. 

It was with a saddened heart that he 
found himself thus compelled to forego 
long cherished hopes of usefulness. With 
that glowing imagination which charac- 
terized him even in old age, he had look- 
ed forward to the time when, as the cu- 
rate of some retired parish, he might 
encourage the devout, reprove and con- 
trol the erring, and, by his example, 
counsel, and prayers, so mould and influ- 
ence the little community, that it should 
seem another Eden. But an overruling 
Providence had reserved for him a lar- 
ger field of usefulness, a more extended 
mission of mercy, and it was through the 
path of trial that he was to be led to it. 

Regarding it as his duty to employ his 

he at length determined to enter 
legal 


rapidity through the preliminary course 


time, 
the profession. He passed with 
bar. 
The practice of the law was not, at that 


of study, and was admitted to the 


time, in France, nor is it, indeed, now, 
invested with the high character attach- 
ing to it in England. Its codes and 
rules bore the impress of a barbarous 
age: and among its practitioners, fraud, 
artifice, and chicanery were the rule, 
and honesty the rare and generally un- 
fortunate exception. 

For such a profession the pure-mind- 
ed De l’Epée found himself entirely un- 
fitted, and, abandoning it with loathing, 
his eyes and heart were again directed 
toward the profession of his choice, and, 
His 
early friend, M. de Bossuet, had been 


elevated to the see of Troyes, and, know- 


this time, apparently not in vain. 


ing his piety and zeal, offered him a can- 
onry in his cathedral, and admitted him 


to priest’s orders. The desire of his 
heart was now gratified, and he entered 
upon his new duties with the utmost 


ardor. “In all the diocese of Troyes,” 
says one of his contemporaries, “ there 
was not so faithful a priest.” 

But his hopes were soon to be blasted. 
Monseigneur de Bossuet died, and, as the 
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Jansenist controversy was at its height, 


his old enemies, the Jesuits, exerted their 


influence with the Archbishop of Paris, 
and procured an interdict, prohibiting 
him from ever again exercising the func- 
tions of the pric sthood. 

A severer blow could scarcely have 
He sou 


or, he asked not for 


fallen upon him. eht not for hon- 
fame or worldly re- 
nown; he had only desired to be useful, 
to do good to his fellow-men: and now, 
just as his hopes were budding into frui- 
of his faithful 


beginning to appear, all 


tion, just as some results 
labors were 
were cut off by the keen breath of ad- 
versity. 

It was while suffering from depression, 
at his unjust exclusion from the duties of 


his calling, that his attention was first 


directed to the unfortunate class to whom 
he 


bringer of 


was to be the future evangelist, or 


Bébian thus re- 


good tidings. 


lates the incident which led him to un- 


» deaf and 


dertake the instruction of the 
dumb :-— 
“He happened 


house, where he found two voung females 


one d iv to enter a 


1] 
il 


‘ work. which seemed to 


engaged in nee 








occupy their whole attention He ad- 
dressed them, but re ved no answer. 
Somewhat s prised at this, he 1 ‘pe ited 
his question ; but still there was no re- 
ph th y did not even lif th eves 
from the work before them. In th 
midst of the Abbé’s w 1 it this ap- 
parent rudeness, their mother entered 
the room, and the mystery was at once 





informed him 


were deaf and 


explained. With tears she 
that her daughters 


that they had re 


dumb ; 
elve d, ] vy means of pie- 


1 


tures, a little 





1 from Father 


Farnin, a benevolent ecclesiastic of 


order of “ Christian Broth rs,” in 


neighborhood : but . was now «dk 





without 





and her poor chi 


any one to aid their intellectuz 


prog- 
ress.— Believing,’ s uid the Al bé, ‘ that 


these two unfortunates would live and 
ligion, if I made 


heart 


die in ignorance of re 
effort to 
with compas 


filled | 


that, if they were committed to my 


no 


instruct was 


the: 1, my 





ion, and I promised, 


de l' Epée. [ April 


charge, I would do all for them that I was 


It was in 1755 that the Abbé de ’'Epée 


thus entered upon his great mission. Six 





years before, Jacob Rodrig 


uez de Perei- 
ibited 
he 


Sci- 


ra had come from Spain, and exhil 
and 
h id t weht, before 





some deaf dumb om 


the Academy of 


ences. They were able to speak indif- 
ferently well, and had attained a mod- 
erate degree of scientific knowledge. 
Pereira himself was a man of great learn- 





and fascinating 


manners, and possessed, in a high degree, 


ing, of the most agre¢ 


that tact and address in which the Span- 


ish Jews have never been surpassed. 


He soon made a very favorable impres- 


led a pk 


iry men of 


sion upon the court, and 


life 


want 


. _— . 
society of the liter 


in the 
age. During his reside 


the nee in France, 


he taueht some five or six mutes of high 





rank to speak and to mal considerable 
attainments in science.—el reine fi 
service most princely fees, and at th 


same time binding his pupils to perfect 
l I 


us, whi h 


intention to bequeathe 


secrecy in regard to his 


it was hi to his 


family. This intention was thwarted, 


however, soon after his death, } 


Vv a fire 


papers, 


has remain- 


which destroyed nearly all his 


and to this day 


unknown even to his chil- 





dren. It 

mad ) 

the Iss 

and pi wt 

tvloloes \ 

effort which, up to that time, had been 
made in France, to teach deaf-mutes, it 
is obvious that De VE; could 


known nothing, 


save 
monst ate a the capat ity of some of th >] 
class to receive instruction. It is, indeed 
certain, from his own statements, that, 


at the time of commencing hi 


had no knowledge of any works on the 


He had somewhere 


the manual alphabet invented by 


picked 
Bonet 


in 1620; and in subsequent years he de- 


rived some advantages from the works of 


Cardan, Bonet, Amman, Wallis, and Dal- 


gvarno. 
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It was well for the deaf and While Pereira, in the liberal ‘ompensa- 





he entered upon his wor tion he received from French nobles for 





: : ‘ , . . — 

melled DY any pre onceived the y; lor th mstruction of their mute children, 
he was thus prepared to adopt, without laid t f lation of that fortune by 
wrejudice, whatever might facilitate the means of which his erandsons are now 


most eminent of 











have not,” he said, in a letter to Pereira, French financiers, De ’'Epée devoted his 
n which he challenged an pen ce ‘i- time and his entire patrimony to the edu- 
son of thei respective systems of instruc- ca ion of indigent de if-mutes. His school, 
tion, promising to adopt his, shou it which was soon quite large, was conduct- 
prove to be better than his own,—“I ed _ sol and, as 
have not the silly pride ot desiring to his fort . he was 
2 an inventor; I only wish to do some- compelled to practise the most careful 
thing for the benefit of the deaf-mutes econ my; yet he would never receive 
of all coming ages.” gifts from the we ilthy, nor admit to his 
We have already adverted to the great instructions their deaf and dumb children. 
principle which lay at the foundation of “It is not to the rich,” he would say, 
his system of instruction. The coroll ury “that I have devoted myself; it is to the 
deduced from this, that the idea was sub- poor only. Had it not been for these, 
stantive, and had in existence separate I should never have atte mpted the edu- 
from and independent of all words. cation of the deaf and dumb.” 
written or spoken, was a startling proy In 1780, he was waited upon by the 
sition in those days, however harml aml r of the Empress of Russia 
may now regard it. B if, Col vin ed of who cor vratulat 1 him on his success, 
its truth, De l’Epée set to himself th and tendered him, in her name, valuable 





yroblem of disco ering how this idea cifts. “ Mr. Ambassador,” w is the reply 











uuld be pr ed to the mind of the of the noble old man, “I never receive 
mute without words; and in their ges- money; but have the goodness to say to 
res and signs he found his pl em | Ma y, that, if my labors have 
solved. Henceforth, the wav, thorgh seemed to her worthy of any considera- 
lone and ted vas plain beto tion, I ask, as an « spe ial favor, that she 
[o ex l I und sys natize this will send to me inions some 
ingua of signs was his task. How ignorant deaf and dumb child, that I may 
well he accomplished his work, the ree- instruct him.” 


wds of Deaf and Dumb Institutions, in When Joseph IL, of Austria, visited 
Europe and America, testify. Oth Paris, he sought out De l’Epée, and of- 














have entered into s labors nd or y I d him the revem of one of his 
enlarged tl m-expression, estat To this liberal proposition the 
modified and ved, pe | many Abbé replied: “Sire, I am now an old 
of its form wise Lord Rosse’s } It ve M ty desires to confer 
scoDp ‘ In pow i rance in rif on the deaf and dumb, it is 

the little thre t of Ga » Gal- not mv head lreadv bent towards the 
th oO despise | Italian ive, that sl ld 3 ve it, but the cood 

? Tos that his work, or work itself. It is worthy of a great 

\ Lk lEn was not prince to preserve whate SI l to 

perfect, is only to say that they were mankind.” The Emperor, acting upon 
mortals like ourselves. his suggestion, soon after sent one of his 
But not only, or main! a I- ecclesi s to Paris, who, on receiving 
losoph ‘r, that we ld present the the necessary instruction from Di l’Epée, 


Abbé De l’Epée to our readers. II * Was established at \V nna the first national 
far more than this; he was, in the high- institution for the deaf and dumb. 


est sense of the word, a philanthropist. A still more striking instance of the 





Se eg 
tee — 


or 


‘ 
? 
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self-denial to which his love for his little 
flock prempted him is related by Bébian. 
During the severe winter of 1788, the 
Abbé, already in his seventy-seventh 
year, denied himself a fire in his apart- 
ment, and refused to purchase fuel for 
this purpose, lest he should exceed the 
moderate sum which necessarily limited 
the annual expenditure of his establish- 
ment. All the remonstrances of his 
friends were unavailing; his pupils at 
length cast themselves at his feet, and 
with tears besought him to allow himself 
this indulgence, for their sake, if not for 
his own. Their importunities finally pre- 
vailed; but for along time he manifested 
the greatest regret that he had yielded, 
often saying, mournfully, “ My poor chil- 
dren, I have wronged you of a hundred 
crowns!” 

That this deep and abiding affection 
was fully reciprocated by those whom 
he had rescued from a life of helpless 
wretchedness was often manifested. He 
always called them his children, and, in- 
deed, his relation to them had more of 
the character of the parent than of the 
teacher. On one occasion, not long be- 
fore his decease, in one of his familiar con- 


h them, he let fall a 





versations Wi 





which implied that his end migl 





proaching. Though he had often before 
spoken of death, vet the idea that 


could thus be taken from them had nev- 


er entered their minds, and a sudden 
ery of anguish told how terrible to them 


was the thought. Pressing around him, 





with sobs and wai 





ling, they laid hold of 





his garments, as if to detain him from 
the last long journey. Himself affect- 
ed to tears by these tokens of their love 
for him, the good Abbé, succeeded, at 
length, in calming their grief; he spoke 
to them of death as being, to the good, 
only the gate which divides us from 
heaven ; reminded them that the separa- 
tion, if they were the friends of God, 


though painful, would be temporary ; that 


he should go before them, and await their 
coming, and that, once reunited, no fur- 
ther separation would ever occur; while 


there the tongue would be unloosed, 
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the ear unsealed, and they would be en- 
abled to enjoy the music as well as the 
glories of heaven. Thus quieted, with 
chastened grief came holy aspiration ; 
and it is not unreasonable to hope 
that the world of bliss, in after years, 
witnessed the meeting of many of 
these poor children with their sainted 
teacher. 

It is interesting to observe the humility 
of such aman. The praises lavished on 
him seemed not in any way to elate him; 
and he invariably refused any commenda- 
tion for his labors: “ He that planteth is 
nothing, neither he that watereth, but 
God, who giveth the increase.” was his 
reply to one who congratulated him o1 


the success which had attended his la- 


bors. 

With one incident more we must 
close this “ record of a good man’s life.” 
pom years after the opening of his 


school for deaf-mutes, a deaf and dumb 


boy, who had been found wandering in 
the streets of Paris, was brought to him 
With that habitual piety which was char- 
acteristic of him, De ’Epée received the 
bey as a gift from Heaven, and accord- 
ingly named him Theodore. The new 
comer soon awakened an unusual in- 
terest in the mind of the good Abbé. 
Though dressed in rags when found, his 
manners and habits showed that he had 
been reared in refinement and luxury 
But, until he had received some educa- 
tion, he could give no account of himself; 
and the Abbé, though satisfied that he 
had been the victim of some foul wrong, 
held his peace, till the mental develop- 
ment of his protégé should enable him to 
describe his early home. Years passed, 
and, as each added to his intelligence, 
young Theodore was able to call to mind 
more and more of the events of child- 
hood. He remembered that his ances- 
tral home had been one of great mag- 
nificence, in a large city, and that he 
had been taken thence, stripped of his 
rich apparel, clothed in rags, and left 
in the streets of Paris. The Abbé de- 
termined, at once, to attempt to restore 
his protege to the rights of which he had 
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been s led; br ving v le to the National Assem- 
2 ) m to } t be I I pl whe it 1 l, 
ney th S stew- ve V remem ! b- 
urd, and a fi d Didier, lous time hat followed ; vhich 
to ma ‘ ‘ ‘ ities O no 1 s e, no priva ! ’ 
France h home neither the veneration due to the 
of Theodore. Long and we ry was their delicacy of womanhood. not th 
journey, and it was not till after having help ness infancy, w pro- 
visited a uli Of the larger cities, that tection against the insensate v« 
they found that the young mute recog- of amaddened people; and remer Ing L 
nized in Toulouse the « ty of his birth. this, we cannot 1 gret that he whose life ; 
Each of its principal streets was evident- had been so peaceful was laid in a auict s 
niliar to ind at leno a grave ere the c ne of the t : 
sudder \ e pointed out a splendid It i Dut sti W er t] 
ma ] ormer home It was French people to iv, that n ime in Fi. 
ou ) e pala the Count de their historv is he ird with me ner- . 
Polar O ent inqui t ap- m, or with more profound d stra- 4 
pea I { ol le ¢ had tions of love nd gratitude, tl 1 that of : 
been deaf and dumb; that some ve rs =the Abbé de l’Epée. In 1843, the citi- } 
belore n taken ) ind zens of Versailles. his birth-p r ected ; 
was s i lt I dates 1 bi e in his honor t! 














; 
corre ( 1 with ft pear- higt s d iries of tl d 
i J n P s As th ice] f led ds, : 
soon th Abbé and th 1 ] I l ) 1e ; 
Duk« com! law x 
Uh nd propert The elebr l P nd w led 
ent cont nea the " till und D » Institutions of |} p 
Duk taining a reversal since the death of this noble pl ‘ 
f the « 1 the d tion that pist ind, lre I e an ) I 
the claimant w in Impostor. Stung dred institut for the deaf l b 
with nt at the | vhting of have been ¢ hed, « m 
his hopes, young Theodore enlisted in projected by him and improved by hi 
the army, and was slain in his first battle. successors; and tens of thousands of 
The Abbé de l’Epée died at Paris on mutes throughout Christendom. in con- 
the 23d of December. 1789, in the sey- sequence of his generous and leny- 
enty-eighth year of his age Had he ing zeal, have been trained { iseful- 
been spared two \y irs lonac r, he Ww vuld ness in th life ind many ] I we 
have een | scl Ol, the obje t of his hope, prepared for a blissful ] reait 
fond cares, ypted by the gov rnment, To all these tha name of the Abbé de 
and decreed a national support. Sut l’Epée has been <¢ cherished in their 
though this act, and the a companying heart of he rts; and, through all the fu- 
vote, which declared that it was “ done tur wherever the understandi: of the 
in honor of Charles Michel de ’Epée,a  deaf-mute sh ll be enlightened | in- 
man who deserved wel of his country,” — struction, his men wry shall be blessed 
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WHO IS THE THIEF? 


( Extr wcted JSrom the Correspond 


FROM CHIEF INSPECTOR THEAKSTONE, 
OF rHE DETECTIVE POLICE, ro 
SERGEANT BULMER, OF THE SAME 
FORCE. 


London, 4th July, 18—. 


SERGEANT BuLMeER, 

This is to inform you that you are 
wanted to assist in looking up a case of 
importance, which will require all the 
attention of an experienced member of 
the force. The matter of the robbery 


. “1 
on which you are now engaged you will 


please to shift over to the young man 
who brings you this letter. You will tell 
him all the circumstances of the case, 
just as they stand; you will put him up 
to the progress you have made (if any) 


letecting the person or persons 


towards « 
by whom the money has been stolen; 
and you will leave him to make the 
est he can of the matter now in your 
ds. He is to have the whole respon- 


f the case, and the whole credit 





much for the orders that I am 
desir » communicate to you. A word 
next, about this new man 
who is to take your plac His name is 
Matthew $I i 


selves. Se 





I don’t think much of 





him. He has not served his time among 
the rank and file of the force. You and 
I mounted up, step by step, to the places 
we now fill; but this stranger, it seems, 
is te have the chance given him of dash- 
ine into our office at one jump, —suppos- 
ing ‘he turns out strong enough to take 
it. ‘You will naturally ask me how he 
comes by this privilege. I can only tell 
you, that he ‘has some uncommonly 
strong interest to back him in certain 


high quarters, which:you and I had better 


not ment except under our | ] 
He has been a law s clerk nd | 
looks, to ny mind, rather a mean, un- 
derhand semple of that sort of m 


According to his own account 


bye, I forgot to say that he is wonderfully 


conceited in his 0} nion of himsel > as 
well as 1 un and under! » look at 
—a ording to hi own acc t, he leaves 
] Id trade and joi ol of | own 





some private information, in connection 





with the irs of one of his master’s 
clients, which makes him rather an awk- 
ward customer to keep in the office for 
the future, and which, at the same time, 


wiv s him hold er ough over his en | loye r 








to inake it dangerot to drive him into 
a corner wa} I think 
the oly ird chance 
among 1 is, In p! n words, p! tty mucl 
like giving him In vy to ke hit 
quiet. However that may be, Mr. M 

thew Sharpin is to have the case now in 
your hands; and if he succeeds with it, 


he pokes his ugly nose into our office, 
as sure as fate. You have heard tell of 
some sad stuff they have been writing 
lately in the 


ely in newspapers, about improv- 


ing the efficien y of the Di tective Poli e 
by mixing up a sharp lawyer’s clerk or 
two along with them. Well, the experi- 
ment is now going to be tried; and Mr. 


Matthew Sharpin is the first lucky man 


who has been pitched on for the pur- 
pose. We shall see how this precious 
move succeeds. I put you up to it, Ser- 
geant, so that you may not stand in your 
own light by giving the new man any 
cause to complain of you at head-quar- 
ters, and remain yours, 


Francis THEAKSTONE. 











t, MATTHEW SiHARPIN. 


FROM CHIEF INSPECTOR THI 


rO MR. MATTHEW SHARPIN. 


Sir, 
You have begun by wasting time 


and 


paper 
: 


AKSTONE 


, ink, 
We both of us perfectly 
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FROM M MATTHEW SHARPIN TO well knew the position we stood in to- 
CHIEF INSPECTOR THEAKSTONE. wards each other, when I ser 1 with 
my letter to sergeant Bulmer. There 
London, 5th Julv,1s—. Was not the least need to repeat it in 
y . : 
DEAR SII ° writing Be so good as to employ vour 
Ilavinge now been favored with the yen future the busines la 
I t ustructions from Sergeant int A You have now three separat 
Bulmer, I beg to remind you of certain matters on which to wi me First, 
i which I have received, relat- you i e to draw uj el 
ing to the report of my future proceed- instructions received from Serg I 
| ‘ « fae : " | t ] 
Ines, uch 1 am to prepare for examina- mel 1 order t how us t 
tio he ud-quarters. has « 1p l you 
| 
Che document in question is to be are thorou lw 
lressed to you. It is to be not only eircul nee f the case which has beer 
rep but an hourly report as entrusted to y secon ) 
' a] 
we V 1 circumstances may require it me wi i is } | I , 
Al i ( s which I send to you, in Li yo ‘ oO repo Cvs ! 
I ye ire, as I understand, ex- ty yrogress make any,) L 
I l to ex efully 1 re you to day, and I l be, f 1 hou 
sca up 1em in to the high- to as wi Il} is vo ( \ 
° 1 
e! i ) The object Of my writ- \ » Wila ym i I 
ing | of your examining what I have V you to rer me of it, I y rite 
ray 2 : 1] 
wl , 1 am informed, to give me, as ind teil O In mean time | 
an untried hand, the benefit of your ad- emaim yours 
_ . 
I Ww (wl i I nt ri NCIS TH AKSTONE. 
: . 
LO i I ) at ar o oi My 
] ( As the ex i dinary cir- 
i e 
‘ s se on h I am FROM MR. MATTHEW SHARPIN TO 
; ‘ 
I I po ~) Or ink CHIEF INSPECTOR THEAKSTONE, 
to m the pl where 
t mitt ntil I have I ’ 
1 Su 
m oTes as discovering 4 
the I irily luded You are rather an elderly ] n, 
‘ ’ 
f u yu perso ] Hence is ich, natura in ned » De i 
the 1 my ng down t ej of men ( who al i 
: ee a , 
vhich mig 1M lap ul ( cl i i I r tacul 
] ] 
, 1 ] 41 
l mouth ties. Und these ms es, it is 
Tl I 1 he po ) my du te ri onsiderate towards you, 
| : d 
: : ’ . ’ 
pla I ny ) 0 hardly on your small 
‘ t] W fa es. I decl therefore, altow ? 
} e may ly und to take offen ut your let- 
} } h 1 have te I give you it of the 
{ } o remain your obedient ser-  natur venel nature I 





sponge the very * your surly 


communication out of my memory: in 


short, Chief Inspec tor Theakstone, I for- 
give you, and proceed to business. 

} full 
instructions I have re- 


Hk re 


at your service, according to 


My first duty is to draw up a 
statement of the 
ceived from Sergeant Bulmer. 
they are 


my version of them. 
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At Number Thirteen, Rutherford 


Street, Soho, there is a stationer’s sh p>. 
It is kept by one Mr. Yatman. He is a 
married man, but has no family. Be- 


sides Mr. and Mrs. 


mates of the 


house are 


i lodger, a young 

single man named Jay, who occupies 
. | 

the front room on the second floor,—a 

shopman, who sle« ps in one of the attics, 

ind a servant-of-all-work, whose bed is 

in tl back-kitchen. Once a week a 


( h rwolhan come 

















ll the persons who, on ordi- 
nary occasions, have means of access to 
the interior of the hous« | ed, as a 
matter of course, at their disposal. 

Mr. Yatman has been in business for 
many years, wrying on affairs 
prosp rously enough to lize a hand- 
some inde} endence for a person in his 
position. Unfortunately for himself, he 
endeavored to increase the ; unt of 
his property by f at n- 
tured boldly in | sth luck 
went vainst | ! i i¢ | l 
two ears » he 1 l ( 
man Li i \ t! 
th wre k his ~P ) ) Ss ni 
of two hund | 

Although Mr. Yatman d l to 
meet his altered reul ( 
up many o , ries ) 
which he and | wife | el ” 
tomed, he found it impo le to neh 
so far as to allow of | itting by any 
money from the income produ ed . his 
shop. The business has been declining 
of late years,—the cheap advertising sta- 
tioners having done i inju yw th the 
public. Consequently, up to the last 
week, the only sur pl is property pos- 


sessed by Mr. Yatman cor 


two hundred pounds which had been re- 
covered from the wreck of his fortune. 
This sum was placed as a deposit in a 
joint-sto k bank of the highest possi le 
character. 

Eight days ago, Mr. Yatman and his 
lodger, Mr. held a 


together on the subject of the commer- 





Jay, conversation 


cial difficulties, which are hampering 


trade in all directions at the present 
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time. Mr. Jay (who lives by supplying 





the newspapers with short | hs 
rel iting to accidents, offences, 
records ot remarkable Oo ! cs 
vene ral, who is, in short, what the 
a penny- iner) told his lar l that 
he had been in the city tha l 
heard unfavorable rumors on the subject 
Ul t ‘ J iti ock | i ‘ ! i s 
to which he alluded had eady rea 
the ears of Mr. Yatman from oth: 
ters und the confirmation | | 

lodger had such an « on 
mind, posed, ¢ t \ ) 

I 

by the exm nee of his f ( 
that he resolved to go at « 
bank and withdraw his dey I 
then rett on toward the e1 \ 
afternoon ; and he arrived just in ti 
to receive his money before the bi 


closed. 


He received the deposit in ] 
1 
* 4] . ¢ 
( the LOW y amounts: ne tf \ 
pound note, three twenty-pound n 
x ten- no t i 
CS I] }¢ il 
{ 
VW 
P re ly in r ke I | 
? ] aT ] " + 
ity mong th I i peo] ( 
‘ = . t ( | Li i ~) 
| ery i I I « ( 
1e | it mie i ol s 
] ¢ ‘ o Mr. Yat » be the 
most sat | the most ie on 
ich he uuld now venture 
' , , , 1 
Ik brough the money bDacK In an 
] | 
en\ ope | wed if his br ist pocket nd 
I 
. ' os 1 P 
i ed I pman, on getting home ) 
loo 1 ull flat tin h-be which 
had no used for y s, and which, 
7 . 
Ir. Yatman remembered it, 1 @X- 
ctl ot | right size t hold the bank- 
ne FE som time the « h-box was 





to his w to know if she had any 1 
W « it y The question Was o I- 
i 
heard by the servant-of-all-work, who 
was taking up the tea-tray at the time, 
and by Mr. Jay ° who Was Cc ming lown 
stairs on his way out to the theatr Ul- 
timately the cash-box was found by the 


shopman. Mr. Yatman placed the bank- 
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n 1 it, secured them by a padlock, and 

1 

put } OX hus coat po ket It STUCK 
. . Veet 

out of the coat poe Ket a very little, but 

enoug ) een Mr. Yatman re- 

mained at home, up stairs, all that even- 

No visitors called. At eleven 


r 


o'clock he went to bed, and put the cash- 





. pillow. 
When e and his Wile W ke the next 
1¢ box was gone. Paymet t 
‘ not was immediately stoppe l at 
tl Bank of England; but no news of 
he 1 I 1 heard of we that 
{ 
So ircumstances of the case 
V ul Phi point un \is- 
) n sion that the rol 
be n committed by some 
in the house. Suspicion 
upon the nt-of-all- 
{ snopnial pon Mr. 
Jay The two first knew that the cash- 
box was ng inquired for by their mas- 
ter, | did not know what it was he 


wanted to put into it. They would as- 


co e, that it was money. They 





opportunities (the servant, when 








she too iy the te and the shopman, 
when he came, after shutting up, to give 
the k yf the till to his master) of see- 
ing th sh-box in Mr. Yatman’s pocket, 
and of i ring naturally, from its posi- 
tion there, that he intended to take it 
3 ~e aa aati oid 
1! ) 1 th him at nigh 

M J | TN ] I rad been 
told e@a noon s tion 

: . : 

on t ~ ect ) joint-s *K | nks, that 
his | | wi 1 deposit of tv ) 





pe inds in one f them. Lk 
that Mr. Yatman left him with the inten- 





t 1 of d ry that money out ind he 
l l th yw the cash-box, after- 
irds, wi vas coming down stairs. 
i » I 1 ‘ inf i 1 that 
) nd that the 
p 1 el | to 
‘ I ] l ve bad any 
the ] vhich M 
\ : nio 





Ol spec ulation. 


Speaking of the bedroom reminds me 
of tl necessity of noticing the situa- 
tion of it in the house, and the means 


that exist of gaining easy access to it at 


any hour of the night. The room in 
question is the bax k room on the first 
floor. In consequen e of Mrs. Yatman’s 
constitutional nervousness on the subject 


of fire, which makes her apprehend be ing 
burnt alive in her room, in case of acci- 
lent, by the hampering of the lock. if the 


key is turned in it, her husband has never 


been a l stomed to lock the bedroom 
door. Both he and his wife are by their 
own admission, he avy sles pers. Conse- 
quently, the risk to be run by any evil- 


disposed persons wishing to plun ler the 


be 


They could enter the room by merely 





‘oom was of the most trifling kind. 


turning the handle of the door; and if 
they moved with ordinary caution, there 
was no fear of their waking the sleepers 
inside. This fact is of importance. It 
strengthens our conviction that the money 
must have been taken by one of the in- 


mates of the house, because it tends to 


} 


show that the robbery, in this case, might 
have been committed by persons not pos- 
sessed of the supernor vigilance and cun- 
ning of the experienced thief. 

Such are the circumstances, as they 
were related to Sergeant Bulmer, when 
he was first called in to discover the 
guilty parties, and, if possible, to recover 
the lost bank-notes. The strictest in- 
quiry which he could institute failed of 

f 


produ ing the smallest fraoment of evi- 


dence against any of the persons on 


whom suspicion naturally fell. Their 


laneuag and behavior, on beit 





ed of the robbery, was pe rfectly consist- 
ent with th ianguage and behavior of 


innocent people. Sergeant Bulmer fel 


from fy that this was a case fo 
. ute 1 und s et obse ition 
7 van recomme + Mr. and 
M } i » atic a ‘ er 
. a ' j ne he 

i ice 00 L he 


SL Re Se eee 


Fe aR EE CERRY OIE BALL EV 
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then opened the campaign by employing 
himself in following the goings and com- 
ings, and in discovering the friends, the 
habits, and the secrets of the maid-of-all- 
work. 

Three days and nights of exertion on 
his own part, and on that of others who 
were competent to assist his investiga- 
tions, were enough to satisfy him that 
there was no sound cause for suspicion 
against the girl. 

Ile next practised the same precau- 
There 
was more difficulty and uncertainty in 
privately clearing up this person’s char- 
but the 


away 


tions in relation to the shopman. 


knowledge, 


last 


acter without his 


obstacles were at s noothed 


with tolerable success; and though there 
is not the same amount of certainty, in 


this case, which there was in the case 


of the girl, there is still fair reason for 


believing that the shopman has had noth- 
ing to do with the robbery of the cash- 
box. 

As a 
procee lings, the ranve of suspi ion 
becomes limited to the lod 


When I 


duction to Sergeant 


necessary consequence of these 
now 
er, Mr. Jay. 
your letter of 


Bulmer, he had al- 


ready made some inquiri s on the subject 


presented intro- 


of this voung man. The result, so far, 


been at all favorable. Mr. Jav’s 
1 


° ’ 
Irregular, ne 


has not 


habits are frequents pub- 
lic houses, and seems to be familiarly 
acquainted with a great many. dissolute 
characters; he is in debt to most of the 
tradespeople whom he employs ; he has 
not paid his rent to Mr. Yatman for the 
last month; yesterday evening he came 
home excited by liquor, and last week 
he was seen talking to a prize-fighter. 
In short, though Mr. Jay does call him- 
self a journalist, in virtue of his penny-a- 


line contributions to the ne wspapers, he 
I 





is a young man of low tastes, vulgar 
manners, and bad habits. Nothing has 


yet been discovered, in relation to him, 
which redounds to his credit in the small- 


est de rree, 
I have 


verv last details, all the 


reported, down to the 


now 
Yn rticul irs com- 


municated to me by Sergeant Bulmer. 
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I believe you will not find an omission 
anywhere ; and I think you will admit, 
though you are prejudiced against me 
that a cle 


’ 
rer statement of facts was 
never laid before you than the statement 
I have now made. My next duty is to 
tell you what I propose to do, now that 


the case is confided to my hands 
early my 


In the first place, it is cl 
business to take up the case at the point 
where Sergeant Bulmer has left it. On 
his auth rity, 


that I 


I am justified in assuming 


have no need to trouble 
about the maid-of-all-work and the 


Their 


considered as cleared up. 


man. characters are now to be 


What re- 


ited is the 





yr 





mains to be privately investig 
question of the guilt or innocence of Mr. 


Before we vive up the notes tor 


[ 
must make sure, if we can, that 


Jay. 
lost, we 
he knows nothing about them. 

This is the plan that I have adopted 
Mr. and 


whether 


Mrs. 
Mr. 


has 


with the full approval of 
Yatman, for discovering 


Jay is or is not the person who 


stolen the cash-box :— 

I propose, to-day, to present my} self 
at the house in the character of a young 
The 
floor will be 


man who is looking for lodgings. 
back 
shown to me as the room to let; and I 
shall 


a person from the 


room on the second 


blish myself there 


esta to-night, as 


country, who has 
for a situation 
office. By this 


the 


come to London to look 


in a respectable shop oO 
shall be 


room occupied by 
I ) 


living next to 
Mr. Jay. The 
tition between us is mere lath and plas- 
ter. I shall 
the cornice, through which I ean 
see what Mr. Jay does in his 


means I 
par- 
make a small hole in it, 
near 
room, 
and hear every word that is said when 
any friend 
Whenever } 


happens to call on him. 





is at home, I shall be at 
Wh never he 
him. By em- 


observation. 


my post o 
goes out, I shall be after 


pl vine these means of wat hine him I 
believe I may look forward to the dis- 
covery of |] ret—if he knows any- 
thine the lost bank-note stoa 
dead cert 

Ww y vy thin! of my nlan of 
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observation I cannot undertake to say. 
It appears to me to unite the invaluable 
merits of boldness and simplicity. For- 
tified DY this convix tion, I close the pres- 
ent communication with feelings of the 
most sanguine des ription in regard to 
the future, and remain your obedient 


servant, Matruew SHaArpin. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 





As you have not honored me with 
any answer to my last communication, I 
assume, that, in spite of your prejudices 


me, it has produced the favorable 





impression on your mind which I ven- 
tured to anticipate. Gratified and en- 
couraged eyond measure Dy the token 
of appro al which your elo juent silence 
convey to me, I pro eed to re P wrt the 
progress that has been made in the course 
of the last twenty-four hours. 

I am now comfortably established next 
door to Mr. Jay; and I am delighted 


to say that I have two holes in the par- 


tition, instead of one. My natural sense 





1es. One I call my Peep Hole, 


priate nan 


and th Oo le r my Pipe-Hole. The name 
of the first explains itself; the name of 
the second refers to a small tin pipe, or 
tube, inserted in th hole, and twisted so 
that the mouth of it comes close to my 
ear, when I am standing at my post of 
n. Thus, while I am looking 
at Mr. Jay through my Pe ep Hole, I can 
hear every word that may be spoken in 
his room thre ish my) Pip [Tole. 


Perfect candor—a virtue which I have 


possessed from my childhood —compels 
me to acknowl ive, before I go any 
i ] vel s notion of 
Pipe-Hole to my proposed 

P II ed with Mrs. Yat- 
n ] ) Mi é ul 
. | lL yet 

di | en- 
tered ) ‘ p! i en- 


too highly praise. Mr. Yatman is so cast 
down by his loss, that he is quite incapa- 
ble of aff yrding me any assistance. Mrs. 
Yatman, who is evidently most tenderly 
attached to him, feels her husband’s sad 
condition of mind even more acutely 
than she feels the loss of the money ; 
and is mainly stimulated to exertion by 
her desire to assist in raising him from 
the miserable state of prostration into 
which he has now fallen. “The money, 
Mr. Sharpin,” she said to me yesterday 
evening, with tears in her eyes, “the 
money may be regained by rigid econo- 


tention to business. It is 


my and strict a 
my husband’s wretched state of mind 
that makes me so anxious for the discov- 
ery of the thief. I may be wrong, but 
I felt hopeful of suecess as soon as you 
entered the house; and I believe, that, if 
the wretch who has robbed us is to be 
found, you are the man to discover him.” 
I accepted this gratifying compliment in 
the spirit in which it was offered, firmly 
tl 


believing that I shall be found, sooner or 


later, to have thoroughly deserved it. 
we : 
Let me now return to business,—that 
is to say, tomy P 


Hole. 


4 1 » | 
1 have enjoyed some hours of Ccaim 


e¢ p-Llole and my Pipe- 


observation of Mr. Jay. Though rarely 
at home, as I understand from Mrs. Yat- 
man, on ordinary occasions, he has been 
in-doors the whole of this day. That is 


is, to begin with. I have to re- 


suspicl u 4 


port, further, that he rose at a late hour 
this morning, (always a bad sign in a 
young man,) and that he lost a great 
deal of time, after he was up, in yawning 
an l complainit * to hims¢ li of headac he. 


I 


Like other ds bau hed ch iracters, he eat 


r nothing for breakfast. His next 





" t it 1; , 
proceeding was to smoke a pipe,—a aurty 
1 . } } 
clay pipe ich a gentleman would have 
le I hamed to put between his lips 
l i med put bet l ps. 
Wi I el I om mol Gg ‘ k Out 
pe c. and pape | n to 
V V croan | of remorst 
{ | ig ken the ban} or of 
( ist at the task bef ] I am un- 
. ’ 
S Liter ¥ 1 s, 
i { ! P I] ive 


a one 


oe ag OT ee eee 


rete 


? 
* 
‘J 
¥ 
u 
y 
x 
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me a chance of reading over his shoul- 
der,) he bent 


amused himself by 


back in his chair, and 
humming the tunes 
of popular songs. I recognized “ My 
Mary Anne,” “ Bobbin’ Around,” 
“Old Dog Tray,” among other melodies. 


Whether these do or do not 


secret signals by which he communicates 


and 

represent 

with his accomplices remains to be seen. 
I 


After he had 


time by humming, he got up and began 


amused himself for some 
to walk about the room, occasionally stop- 
add a paper 


on his desk. Before lone, he went to 


ping to sentence to the 


a locked cupboard and opened a. 4 


my eves eagerly, in expectation 


I saw him take 


making a discovery. 
somethi iW carefully out of the cupboard, 


—he turned round,—it was only a pint- 
bottle of brandy! Having drunk some 
. this extreme! 


of the liquor 5 indolent rep- 


robate lay down on his bed again, and 


in five minutes was fast asleep. 

After hearing him snoring for at least 
two hours, I was recalled to my Peep- 
Hole by a knock at his door. He jumpe d 
up and opened it with suspicious activity. 
A very small boy, with a very dirty face, 
Please, Sir, I’ve 


for copy,” sat down on a chair with his 


walked in, said, “ come 


legs a long way from the ground, and 


instantly fell asleep! Mr. Jay swore an 


oath, tied a wet towel round his head, 


and, sitting down to his paper, began to 


cover it with writing as fast as his fingers 
could move the pen. Occasionally get- 


ting up to dip the towel in water and tie 


it on again, he continued at this employ- 





ment for nearly three hours,—then folded 


up the leaves of writing, woke the boy, 
e them to him, with this remark- 
“ Now, then, 


march! If 


and wav 


able expression : young 


sleepy-head, quick, you see 
the Governor, tell him to have the money 
I call for it.” The 


disappeared. I 


ready for me when 


boy grinned, and was 


sorely tempted to follow “sleepy-head, 
but, on reflection, considered it safest still 
to ke ep my eye on the proces lines of Mr. 
Jay. 

In hal 


hat and walked 


an hour’s time, he put on his 


out. Of course. I nut 
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hat and walked out also. As I 


on my 


went down stairs, I passed Mrs. Yatman 
going up. The lady has been kind 
enough to undertake, by previous ar- 


Mr. 


way, 


rangement between us, to search 


Jay’s room, while he is out of the 


and while I am necessarily engaged in 
the pleasing duty of following him 
wherever he goes. On the o ion to 


which I now refer, he walk« 


the nearest tavern, and or 
of mutton-chops for his di 


the next box to 


myself in 


dered a couple of mutton- 
Before I had been 


a minute, a 





dinner. 


young man of highly sus- 
picious manners and appearance, sitting 
at a table opposite, took his glass of porter 
in his hand and joined Mr. Jay. I pre- 
tended to be reading the 1 er, and 


listened, as in duty bound, with all my 
might. 

“How are you, my boy?” says the 
young man. “ Jack has been 
quiring after you.” 

“Did he leave any messag 


M 


. Jay. 

“ Yes,” “ He told me, if 
I met with you, to say th if he wished very 
partic ul 
he would give 
ford Street, 

“ All right,” 
back in time 


Upon this, the 


savs the other. 


irly to see you to-nicht - and that 


look-in, at Ruther- 


you a 





at seven o’clo 
says Mr. Jay. 


1? 
him. 


“Till get 
to see 
suspicious-lookinge young 
man finished his porter, a 


hurry, 


¢ that 





d, sayin 
in a took leave of 
his friend, (perhaps I should not be 
if I said his 


room. 


he was rathe r 


wrong, accomplice ?) and 
left the 

At twenty-five minutes and a half past 
six,—in these serious cases it is impor- 
tant to be particular about time —Mr 
finished his chops and P id 


twenty-six minutes and _ three-quarters 
I finished my chops and paid mine. In 
ten minutes more I was inside t] 


in Rutherford Street, and was recei 


vy Mrs. Yatman in the p That 
charming woman’s face exhibited an ex- 
pression of melancholy and « ppoint- 
ment which it quite ori 1 me ann 
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m afraid, Ma’am,” says I, “that “ What’s the matter now, Jack says 
crininating Mr. Jav. 


er’s room ?” “s « 


little 


and sighed. It Jack. “My dear fellow, delays are dan- 
isl 














lar ud, flutte 1g u nd re! hav lor sus- 
it upset mi For the p r ind tl da { r- 
I f t busine nd burned row.” 
Mr. Yatma So soon as that?” <« Mr. J 
Ma’am I s vith lo V m h { ! \\ 

niudness h see dl to ’ 1 rt if you are Bu I J 9 

I ha heard a m rious is So ody EK] eady, too \ l 

| wo Lg Ity ip- quite sure of that?” 

BR expect ‘reat t 3 H smiled is hi sp 1 ol ul 
Peep-H nd my Pipe-Lok sin nd laid a very Q $ 
P don’t be alarmi t I on thos o words, “§ Else.” 

1 th ol a discov- Phe eviden at : n, a 

name! d or ‘ the 
ent] i devo - bus 

‘ ‘ ler feeling Meet ) rT 72 Ja d 
= her ! ry elf. B R . 
I my r P ele ook 
Mr. Ja | y mutton- out f 1 » the 

| V his pipe in Ave Ro. 
On t were two tum- L'il | ert ys M Have 
, el lt pint-bottle a drop of bra ind watk are 
und It was then close upon you getting up Yor ong 


‘ 
il 
Ww ’ 
( n i\ 
ré 
I 
\ 


it down t me i 
e of tl At tho 
\ e for would ha 
: ee er eee 
1 to ex- P IIo! 
ve! word of | 
3 as to ‘Stuff 
} ai 
i i all 
, “1 ‘“ 
) 
i t I ‘ 
ned Wal 
Iam itas I 
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morning, — eleven o’clock, — Avenue- 
Road side of the Regent’s Park.” 
With those words he went out. His 


hardened relative laughed desperately, 
and resumed the dirty clay pipe. 

I sat down on the side of my bed, 
actually quivering with excitement. It 
is clear to me that no attempt has yet 
been made to change the stolen bank- 


notes; and I may add, that Sergeant 


Bulmer was of that opinion also, when 
he left the case in my hands. What is 
the natural conclusion to draw from 


the conversation which I have just set 


down? (Evidently, that the confederates 


to-morrow to take their respective 
shares in the stolen money, and to decide 


ineet 


on the safest means of getting the notes 
Mr. Jay is, be- 


| day after. 
] ] 1; : ] 4 Ll: 
the leading criminal in tnis 


changed the 
yond a doubt, 
business, and he will probably run the 
chief risk,—that of changing the fifty- 
pound note. I shail, therefore, still make 
it my business to follow him,— 
Park 


best to hear 


attending 


at the Regent’s to-morrow, and 


doing my what is said there. 
If another appointment is made for the 
course, go to it. 


shall 


two competent 


shall, of 


time, I 


day alter, l 
In the 


immediate 


mean want the 
assistance of 
persons (supposing the rascals separate 
after their meeting) to follow the two 
minor criminals. It is only fair to add, 
that, if the rogues all retire together, I 
shall probably keep my subordinates in 
reserve. Being naturally ambitious, I 
desire, if possible, to have the whole 
credit of disc overing this robbery to my- 
self. 


8th July. 


I have to acknowledge, with thanks, 
the speedy arrival of my two subordi- 
nates,—men of very average abilities, I 

shall al- 
the spot to direct them. 
My first business this 


fortunately, I 


am afraid ; but, 
. 
Ways De on 
morning was, 
necessarily, to prevent possible mistakes, 


by a Mrs. Yatman 


fir +} ? { } ; ty 
ior the presence of the two strangers on 


nti t \I na 
ounuing to Air. and 
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head and groaned. Mrs 
woman ) 
charming look of 
Mr. Sharpin !” 
to see those two men! 


Yatman (that 
superior favored me with a 
in ellie nee. “ Oh, 


she said, “ I 


am so sorry 
Your sending for 
their assistance looks as if you were be- 


ginning to be doubtful of success.” I 


privately winked at her, (she is very 


good in allowing me to do so without 


taking offence,)'and told her, in my ta- 


cetious way, that she labored under a 


slight mistake. “It is because I am sure 


of success, Ma’am, that I send for them. 
I am determined to recover the money, 
not for my own sake only, but for Mr. 
Yatman’s sake,—and for yours.” 


a considerable amount of stress on those 





last three words. She said, “ Oh, Mr. 
Sharpin!” again, — < of a 
heavenly red,—and it her 
work. I could go to the world’s end 


with that woman, if Mr. Yatman would 
only die. 

I sent off the 
wait, until I wanted them, at the Avenue- 
Road gate of the Rese nt’s Park. Half 


an hour afterwards I was following the 


two: subordinates to 





same direction my self, at the heels of Mr. 
Jay. 


The two confederates were punctual 


to the appointed time. I blush to record 


it, but it is, nevertheless, necessary to 


state, that the third rocue- the nameless 


desperado of my report, or, 


| if you pre- 





fer it, the mysterious “ Somebody Else ” 
of the conversation between the two 
brothers —is a woman! and, what 


is worse, a young woman! and, what is 


more lamentable still, a nice-looking 


woman! I have long resisted a growing 


conviction, that, wherever there is mis- 


chief in this world, an individual of the 


fair sex is inevitably certain to be mixed 


After the 


up in it. 


experience Of this 


mori in wainst that sad 











conciusi give up the sex, 

‘ I ive up the 

x | iy ip th 
scx. 

The man named “ Jack otiered the 
woman his arm. Mi wed him- 
self on the other side of her. The three 
, , , 
then vi 1 away ywiy among tne 
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trec I ved them at a respectful 
adista N M ) subordinates, at a re- 
spe ‘ lso, followed m« 

It w ld ply regret to say, impossi- 
ble to we neal enough to them to over- 





hear thei mversation, without running 
too eal SK OT being dis ove red. I 
could ¢ er from their gestures and 
+; ‘ + } ll + lk; 
actions that they were all three talking 
together with extraordinary earnestness 
on some ibject which deeply interested 
them. \fter having been engaged in 
this wa l | quarter 
sudade ed round 
ste] M Y e Ol 
| ) 

Sake li emerge 
the tw inates 
lessly an ss them, while 1 myself 
slipy 1 dexterously behind a tres As 
they Ll * Jack” ad- 
dress these we 

Li s sa n to-morrow 
morning \ ein a cal 








We had better not taking one in 
this 1 hood.” 
Mr. J made some brief ly, which 





an auda- 
sickened 
separated. I 


ibordinates paid 


- 
a 


attenti n to the other 


In ud « king me ba k to Ruther- 
ford Stre« M Jay led me to th 
Strand. He stopped at a dingy, dis- 
reputal looki yr nouse, whi h i ord- 
ing to the inscription over the door, was 


per office, but which, in my 


judgm nt, had all the external 


» devoted to the reception 





ance ¢ 1 ue } 

i 
of ] rds After ren n nside 
ior , he came vhistl ig, 

1 , , 
with | ‘ i thi ) I Vaist- 
~ men Vv | ] ve 
pot 1 i 
al , , } 
t uy i- 
era ) n ( I , 
ing t! l een 
Y ‘ } 
vi- 
ni 


is ely to be found, I should vine, 
in a young beginner, whos ’ i 
as a detective policeman | it 

F ‘onl the ho ise Of Susp ( I- 
ance Mr. Jay betook himself to a y 
divan, and read the magazines ove N 
cheroot. I sat at a tabl nea I na 
read the magazines, likew e, 
cheroot. From the divan he st ed to 


the tavern, and had his chops. I st 
ed to the tavern, and had my cho; 


When he had done, 


he went back to his 


lodging When I had done l went 
back to mine. He was ove ne with 
drowsiness early in the evel 0 na 
went to bed. As soon as I he him 
snoring, I was overcome with drowsiness, 
and went to bed also. 

Early in the morning, my » sub- 
ordinates came to make thei re 


leave the woman at the g¢ of an ap- 
parently respectable villa-residence, not 
far from the Reeent’s Park. Left to 
himself, he took a turning to the right, 
which led to a sort of suburban street, 


pring ip ally 
He stoppe 


ot the 


inhabited by shopkeepers. 


} 


door of 


1 at the private 
| 
houses, and let himself in with 
his own Key .— looking about him as he 


} 


opened the door, and staring suspicious- 





ly at my men as they loun 
the opposite side of the way. These 
were all the particulars which the sub- 


ordinates had to communicate. I kept 


them in my room to attend on me, if 


a 4 
needful, and 


mounted to my Peep-Hole 
to have a look at Mr. Jay. 

Ile was occupied in dressin 
und was taking extraordinary pains to 
destroy all traces of the natural sloven- 
liness of his appearan e. 
what I expected. A vagabond 
like Mr. Jay knows the il F 


— 
CIseLy 








givil o himsel ail spect bl D l 
i Is 2 y to run the rl k ! " 
] ‘ 
olen ba é At fi 
ten oO xk he had eiven ( i i 
to h habby hat and tl y 
’ 
with ead-crumb to | 
A n tes | he 
I 
{ on is Wa LO I - 
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stand, and I and mv subordinates were 
close on his heels. 

He took a cab, and we took a cab. 
I had not overheard them appoint a 
place of meeting, when following them 
in the Park on the previous day; but I 
soon found that we were proceeding in 
the old the Avenue-Road 
wate. The which Mr. Jay 


riding turned into the Park slowly. 


direction of 
cab in was 
We 
stopped outside, to avoid exciting suspi- 
i I got out to follow the cab on foot. 
Just as I did so, 


tected the two confederates approaching 


I saw it stop, and de- 
it from among the trees. They got in, 
and the cab was turned about directly. 


Iran back to my own cab, and told the 


The man ob« yed my directions, but 
so clum ily as to excite their suspi ions. 
We had been drivin 
three minutes, (returning along the road 
had 
looked out of the window to see how far 
us. As I did 


this, I saw two hats popped out of the 


after them about 


by which we advanced,) when I 


they might be ahead of 


windows of their cab, and two faces 


looking back at me. I sank into my 


we in a cold sweat;—the expression 


but no other 


form of words 
ribe my condition at that trying 
moment. 


“We are found out!” I said,-faintly, 


to my two subordinates. They stared 
at me in astonishment My feelings 


from the depth of 
height of indignation. 


abman’s fault. Get out, one 
of vo “hs I said, with dignity, —™ wet out, 
and punch his head.” 


Instead of 


(1 should wish this act 


following my directions, 


of disobedience 





y 


Bi fore 


both sat 


to be reporie d at he vd-quarters, ) th 
| 1 looked out of the window. 
! 


I could pull 


lown again. 


them ba kk, they 
Before 
just indignation, they both grinned, and 
Sir!” 


I could express my 


id to me, “ Please to look out, 
I did look out. T 
ped. Where? At 


What effect this discovery might have 








ir cab had stop- 
I i i I 


a church door! 
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had upon the ordinary run of men, I 


don’t know Being of a religious turn 
myself, it filled me with horror. I have 
often read of the unprincipled cunning 





of criminal persons; but I never before 
weard of three thieves a empt ig to 
double on their pursuers by entering a 
church! The sacrilegious auda ity of 
that proceeding is, I should think, un- 
par lleled in the annals of cl 


oe ae 7 
I checked my grinning subordinat 


by a frown. It was easy to s 


was passing in their superficial mind 


If I had not been able to look below th 


surface, I might, on observing two nice- 





ly dressed men and one nicely dressed 
woman enter a church before eleven in 
the morning, on a week day, have 


to the same hasty conclusion at whicl 


my inferiors had evidently arrived. As 


appearances had no power to im- 


I got out, and, followed by 





one of n men, entered the church. 
The other man I sent round to watch 
the vestry door. You may catch a wea- 


sel asleep,—but not your humble servant, 
Matthew Sharpin! 


Wi stole up the calle ry-stairs, diverg- 


ed to the « re n-loft, and peepe 1 th rough 
the curtains in front. The they were, 
all three, sitting in a pew below,—yes, 
incredible as it may appear, s ye ina 
pew be low ! 

Before I ould det I ] » do 
a clerg in made his we | l 
canon from tl V ( fol- 


lowed by a clerk. My brain whirled, 


and my evesight crew d lark re- 
membrances of robberies comn 1 in 
vestries floated through 1 1 [ 





trembled for the excellent man in full 
canoni als ; I even trembled or the 

Th c] man pl ed hin f ‘mnside 
the al rails. The three does 
ap] oa he l him He op l book, 
and began to read. Wha i will 
as 

I answe without the slig] t hesi- 


first Ines of the Marriage 


My subordinate had the udacity to 
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the sophistry of Vice to move me an 
inch out of my position. 

S} eaking of virtue, I may add that I 
have put this view of the case to Mr. and 
Mrs. Yatman. That accomplished and 
charming woman found it difficult, at 
first. to follow the close chain of my rea- 
soning. I am free to confess that she 
shook her head, and shed tears, and 
joined her husband in premature lamen- 
tation over the loss of the two hundred 
pounds. Buta little careful explanation 
on my part, and a little atte ntive listen- 
ine on hers, ultimately changed her opin- 
ion. She now agrees with me, that there 
is nothing in this unexpected circum- 
stance of the clandestine m rriage which 
abs jutelv tends to divert suspi ion from 
Mr. J iv, or Mr “ Jack.” or the runaway 
lady, 1 


“ andacious hussey ” was the term 


. 
my fair friend used in speaking of her, 
but let that pass It is more to the pur- 
pose to reco d. that Mrs. Yatman has 
not lost confidence in me, and that Mr. 
Yatman prot ist to follow her examp! 
and do his best to look hopefi 


ture results 


I have now, in the new turn that cir 


cumstances have t n. to await advice 
from vour office. I pause for fresh « 
ders with all the composure of a m 


who has got two strings to his bow 
When I traced the three confederat 

from the church door to the railway ter 
minus. I had two motives for doing so 


First, I followed them as a matter of 


have been go ultv of the robbery. ™~ 

ondly, I followed them as a matter oft 
I rivate sper ulation with a view of dis- 
covering the place of refuge to which the 
runaway couple intended to retre t. and 
of mak 


commodity to offer to the young lady’s 





mv information a marketable 


family and friends. Thus, whatever hap- 
ens. | may congratulate myself before- 
] ; ) 


hand on not having wasted my time. 


If the office approves of my conduct, I 
have my plan ready for further proceed- 
ings. If the office blames me, I shall 
take myself off, with my marketable in- 


formation, to the genteel villa-residence 





to tell me w » has committed the robbe 
at Ruthertor 1 Street, Soho. 
Strong in th t conviction, 
I have the honor t 
Your very obedient servant, 


MATTHEW SHARPIN. 


FROM CHIEF INSPECTOR THI L\KSTONE 


TO SERGEANT BULMER. 





t] S] n. | ! of the 
( it Rutherford Street, « ly as I 
‘ ted he 1 ld B ] sn 

in t] 1 so I w t oO the 
matter straight. I enclose, with this, the 
P t bl ibbl bble which 
tl ! S] 1, eal 1 report 

1 

I k thet ver i hen you hav 
made vour way tl 1, ‘ bble. I 
think Nl ag ‘ hat the 
-~ p 1 booby has looked f ha thin 
m direction br t] hit 

ie ( s perfectly I ! \ Set- 
th t at once { a rd | t to 
me at this pla e; and t M Sharpin 
that he is uspended till f t] n 


Yours, 


Francis THEAKSTONE. 


FROM SERGEANT BULMER TO CHIEF 
INSPECTOR THEAKSTONE. 
London, July 10th. 
InspEcTOR THEAKSTONE, 


Your letter and enclosure came safe 
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to hand. Wise men, they say, may al- “ Not my shopman ?” says he. “Thope, 





ways learn something, even from a fool. for the man’s own sake, it’s not my shop- 
By the time I had got through Sharpin’s man.” 

maundering report of his own folly, I “ Guess again, Sir,” says I. 

saw my way clear enough to the end of “ That idle slut, the maid ?” says he. 
the Rutherford-Street case, just as you “ She is idle, Sir,” says I, “and she is 
thought I should In half an hour’s also slut: mv first in juiries bout her 
time | was at the house. The first per- proved as much as that. But she’s not 
son I was Mr. Shar himself. the thief 


‘Not exactly,” savs I. “I’ve come to “ Will you please to prepare yourself 


tell you that you are suspended till fur- for a very disagreeable surprise, Sir? 


Y 4 temy W my king 
bv so 1 that I am #) ro mar he twe 





‘ ’ 1 that, if w you » lay 
jeal I hands on me, I1 tent y hurt 
don’t blame y you, in pure self-defer ? ° 
make 1 f He turned as pale as hes, and 
a little detect pushed his cl two or three fect awar 
count, 1 the ft m my 
gent’s Park Wis hae: oskod tae te tall Sir 
With # dha tet tie: ee oe Ba 
ol I l was ¢ tly what I ( If vou n tonn , vou 
wal 1] yd As soon as the 1 }. wn answ 
ser I sl th loor, I told her to Idoi "h uid, faintlh) “ Who 
yr} ter that I wanted to sa } taken it? 
word 1 In privat She s ed Your wife has taken it.” I said, ver 
I or behind the shoy yuiet] l verv p ively at tl me 


\ t] n r of the robbery had » knife into him. and st = ™ 
c fist on 1 t 1] so he ] ¢ he 
iH a ee | wobd evecleed anal 
} I " h “= lv, Sir,” s I I r ) 
i f } I} oo on ———— h.” 





¥ . ine ] » 4 -_ } smack of his fist the tah! } 

| | ’ | n vile, inf lie! H . 

has und is off scel He stopped 1 fell back into the 

( rel who h len my ch 9 looked al | in a be- 

mot “i wildered way, and ended by bursting 
“Ves, S is I. “That is one of out erving 

the t 7s I came to tell you But I “When vour bett ns¢ ! hac] 

have ¢ ing else to s besides to you, Sir,” says I I am sure you wi 

tha be gen enough to make e an 
“Can you tell me who the thief is?” apology lancyact ve just 

says he, more pettish than ever. used. un time to lis- 
“ Yes, Sir,” says I, “ I thi [ can.” ten, if you can, to a word of explana- 





He put down the newspaper, and be- tion. Mr. Sharpin has sent ina report 


gan to look rather anxious and frightened. to our Inspector, of the most irrecular 


i 
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and ridiculous kind; setting down, not 


only all his own foolish doi 


gs and say- 
ings, but the doings and savines of Mrs. 


Yatman as well. In most cases, such a 


document would have been fit only for 


the waste-paper basket; but, in this par- 


ticular case, it so happens that Mr. 


Sharpin’s budget of nonsense leads to 


a certain ecnclusion which the simpleton 
of a writer has been quite innocent of 


suspecting trom the beginning to the 


end. Of that conclusion I am so sure 


] 


that I will forfeit my place, if it does not 


turn out that Mrs. Yatman has been 
practising upon the folly and conceit of 
this young man, and that she has tried 
to shield herself from dis overy by pur- 
pos ly encouraging him to s spect the 
Wrong persons. I tell you that confi- 
dently ; and 


I will even go farther. I 


will undertake to give a decided 


opinion 














as to why Mrs. Yatman t the money, 
and what she has do v it, or with a 
part of it. Nobody can look at that 
lady. Sir. w ont heme «tri k he the 
creat ta \ 

As I said those last word 
man seemed to find his powers of speech 
again. He cut me short directly, as 
haughtily as if he had 1a du 
stead of a s ! some other 
means of justifvin vour vile calumny 
against my wife ivs h ‘Her millin- 
ers t for the past year, is on my file 
ol receipts la counts, at this moment.” 

“ Excuse me, Sir,” s ys I, “ but that 


Milliners, I 


cert in 


tell 


rascally custom 


proves nothing. 


must 
you, have a 
which comes within the daily experience 


office. A 


wishes it can keep 


of our married lady who 


two accounts at her 


dress-maker’s ;—one is the account which 


her husband sees and pays; the other 
is the private account, which contains 
all the extravagant items, and which the 
wife pays secretly, by instalments, when- 


ever she can. According to our usual 
experience, these instalments are mostly 
squeezed out of the housekeeping money. 
In your case, I suspec: no instalments 
have been paid; proceedings have been 


threatened ; Mrs. Yatman, knowing your 


Who is the Thief? 





altered circumstances, has fi 





driven into a corner ; 


and she } is ] 1 


her private account out of your cash- 
box.” 
“T won't believe it!” says he. “ Every 


word you speak is an abominable insult 
to me and to my wile.” 

“ Are you man enough, Sir,” says IT, tak- 
ing him up short, in order to 


and words, “to get that receipted 


you spoke of just now. o " { | 
to come with me at once to ¢ 1 in 
shop where Mrs. Yatman deals? ” 
yo gt _— 

He turned red in the face at th 
the bill directly, and put on his I 
ae, a 
OOK OUT OT my po RCt-DOOK th ol- 
taining the numbers of tl st notes, 
and we left the house together im di- 
itely. 

Arrived at the milliner’s, (01 f the 


expensive West-End hous« s I expect- 





ed,) Ll asked for a pn interview, on 
impo nt I ess, with tl ot 
the nn It was + 4} 
that she nd I had met . . 
S ] ! s} 
CVE Tht nd 





} < tly 7 ‘ = ( 
I nodded my l 
( ! il " } ‘ I 
in 
| ] 
Vo ul ( Vv oO on dear to 
( blig ne the serceant with a sight of the 


books 7” s ys the husband. 


‘None in the world, love, if you ap- 
I 
prove of it,” says the wife. 
, 7 
All this while poor Mr. Yatman sat 


looking the picture of astonishment and 
distress, quite out of place at 
The books 


look at the p 


conference. were brought.— 


and one minute’s 
which Mrs. 
" 


enough, and 


Yatman’s name figured was 
more than enouch, to prove 
the truth of word that I had 


spoken. 


Tnere, in one book, was the husband’s 


every 


account, which Mr. Yatman had settled. 
And there, in the other, was the private 
the date of 


settlement being the very day after the 


account, crossed off also: 








Who is the 


This said private 
1 + } 


to the sum of a hun- 


1 shil- 


vl venty-l t l i 
od of 


pounds, OU 


over a peri 


thre N i singk instalment had 
been paid Under the last line 
Was an s effect ‘ritten to 





I pointed 


‘that meant 





1 mean last June; 


, 
and sh vy deeply regretted to say that 





it had ipanied Dy a threat of 
k Fal 

[ gave good customers 
mo credit ?” says I. 

Th at Mr. Yatman, and 
wh s to ‘Not when a lady’s 
hus » difficulties.” 

S ) a int as she spok« 
Th i e wh Yat- 
man es be 1 lved 
wert extravagant, tor a pel 1 
in | n. as the e1 s f 
the " 1 l. If the lady 
had thie of had 
ce il iim WwW I ter 
ol « 

] ing left now but to 
@xan ‘ yok, for form’s sake 
Th ] i n} l notes, tl 
an S$ ol hich exactly 
tal f es set down in n 
list. 





He v pitiable cond 1, that 
I ( | I 1 him 
hon \ ! i 1 ra i 
like a I nite 

and | to | red ne 
made 1 i lsome apology fo 
his la cab drew up at his 
ho I rn, I tried to give 
him s t how to set mat- 
ters ture, will w 
He paid ttention to me, and 
wi ring to himself about 





» poor man into forgiv- 


46 


Thief ? 


rher. But this is no business « 


ing 
no far 


as we are concerned, the « ig 


he prese 


conclusion along 


now at an end; and t nt report 


may come to a with 
it. 


I re 


mand, 


} 


nain, accordingly, yours to com- 


Tuomas BuLMER. 
leaving 
Matthew 


.° 
us 


I have to add, that, on 
‘ford t, I met Mr. 


coming vO pa K Dp 


Strec 





“Only think!” says he, rubbing 
hands In great spirits ‘T’ve | to the 
renteel la-resident and the moment 


ked 


me « ectl There were two wit- 
n s of the assault ant worth a 
hundred pounds to me, if i rth a 
farthi a,” 
I wish you joy of your lu says I. 
“Thank you,” says he “\ may 
I pay the e complim on find- 
i thief?” 
Wh er you like,” says I or the 
thief found.” 
J what [ expect vs | “T’ve 
done all the worl l in, 
ind ¢ mi ll t M J of 


“ Ask Mrs. Yatman,” s I. “She'll 
tell 

‘All right I'd 1 h rath ear it 
rom her than I! 1 $ I 
yoes into the h in al hurry. 

What do ) think « I to 


n Mr. Sharpin’s shoes I sho ik 2 
in promise you ! 
FROM CHIE! INSPECTOR THEAKSTONE 


rO MR. MATTHEW SHARPIN 
July 12th. 
SIR, 

S eant Bulmer has already told 
you to consice y > ended until 
further notice. I have now aut] ty to 
add, th t your ervi es as amember of the 


Detective Police are positively declined 
I ; 
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You will please to take this letter as implies that you are not quite 
notifying officially your dismissal from enough for our purpose. If we 
the force. have a new recruit among us, we 

I may inform you, privately, that your infinitely prefer Mrs. Yatman. 
rejection is not intended to cast any re- Your obedient servant, 
flections on your character. It merely Francis THEAKSTONE. 

adie ‘ 

Nore ON THE PRECEDING Corresronp- with the intention of off ¢ his valuable 
ENCE.—The editor is, u tunately, not in services to the provincial 7 
@ position to ¢ Vv ex t s of ( t ting st S t « Mi 
tance to the last of the published letters of | and Mrs. Yatman still less is known. It has, 
Chief Inspector Theakstone. It has been dis- however, been positively ascertained that the 
covered that Mr. Ma Shae ‘ : of the eink ie 
hous Ruther 1S ag f an j - } the \ ‘ Mr. Yat- 
hour after his inte outside « or ; apr ieae : rhe 
Sergeant Bulmer,—his manner ex the ne st rect s, 
liveliest emotions of te ent ' ‘ fas . , > 
and his left cheek « ra i up f Yatma lhe M 
of red, w h looke s i ¢ \ r “ , < the 
the result of w is | la t a s é 3 eure t 
smart box on the « H s ] sk f i t l 
the s un at Ru 1S t é { I i i 

! 1 r ( ( M 1 t e ¢ l t 
| IS se¢ " ¢ tne ; — 
5 , & ‘ 
XN, ' t 
is co u s I ] ‘ iss 
TELLING THE BEES.* 
Here is the place ; right over the hill ' 
Runs the path I took : 
You « in see the gap in the old wall s 
And the stepping-stones in the shallow brook. 
There is the house. with th ate red-bai l, 
And the popla s tall; 
And the barn’s brown length, and the catth 
And the white horns tossing above the wall. 
There are the bee-hives ranged in the sun: 
And down by the brink 
Of the brook are her poor flowers, weed-o’errun, 
Pansy and daffodil, rose and pink. 

* A remarkable custom, brought from the Old C try, forr vy prevailed in the rural 
districts of New Engla On the death of a me er of the far , the bees were at once 
informed of the event, and their hives dressed in mou r. This ceremonial was supposed to 
be necessary to preve the swarms from leaving their hives and seeking a new home. 
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A year has gone, as the tortoise goes, 
Heavy and slow; 


And the same rose blows, and the same sun glows, 





And the same brook sings of a year ago. 


There’s the same sweet clover-smell in the breeze ; 
And the June sun warm 
f 


Tangles his wings of fire in the trees, 


Setting, as then, over Fernside farm. 


I mind me how with a lover’s care 
From my Sun lay coat 
I brushed off the burrs, and smoothed my hair, 
And cooled at the brook-side my brow and throat. 
Since we parted, a month had passed,— 
To love, a vear; 
Down through the beeches, I looked at last 


On the little 1 


1] sweep near. 
ee : : ' 
I can see it all now,—the slantwise rain 


The sundown’s blaze on her window pane, 


Tl bh] f . : ler the e 
Li¢ ioom of ber roses unacr the Caves. 


Just the same as a month before,— 

The house and the trees, 
The barn’s brown ha ible, the vine by the door,— 
Nothing changed but the hives of bees. 
Before them, under the garden wall, 
Forward and back, 


Went, drearily singing, the chore-girl small, 


Trembling, I listened: the summer sun 


For I knew she was telling the bees of one 


Gone on the journey we all must go! 


Then I said to myself, “My Mary weeps 
For the dead to-day : 
H uply her blind old grandsire slee ps 
The fret and the pain of his age away.” 
But her dog whined low; on the doorway sill, 
With his cane to his chin, 
The old man sat ; and the chore-girl still 
Sung to the bees stealing out and in. 
And the song she was singing ever since 
In my ear sounds on :— 


« Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 


'” 


Mistress Mary is dead and gone ! 
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PERSIAN 


To Baron von Hammer Purestall, who 
died in Vienna during the last year, we 
ve of the Persians. 
He has translated into German, besides 


the “ Divan” of Hafiz, specimens of two 


owe our best knowled 


hundred poets, who wrote during a pe- 
riod of five and a half centuries, from 
A. D. 1000 to 1550. The seve n masters 
of the Persian Parnassus, Firdousi, Enwe- 
ri, Nisami, Dschelak ddin, Saadi, Hafiz, 
and Dschami, have ceased to be empty 
names ; and others, like Ferideddin At- 
tar, and Omar Chiam, promise to ris 
in Western estimation. That for which 
mainly books exist is communicated in 
these rich extracts. Many qualities go 
to make a good telescope as the large- 
ness of the field, facility of swe ping the 


meridian, achromatic purity of lenses 


and so forth,—but the one eminent val 

is the space-penet ting | and 

there are n iny virtu in | the 

esse! | value is the add r of kn l- 

eda » our stock, by the ré i of new 
ind, bette by the re d of in- 

ns, which dist e facts, and 

mulas which supersede ; his- 
tal life and s ty, especially in 





the Southern nations, stand in violent 
contrast with the multitudinous detai 


the secular stability, and the vast average 





of comfort of the Western nations. 


in the East is fierce, sh wt, hazardous, and 





in ¢ xtremes. ts are few and 
sunple, not e e long range 1 
undulation of European existence, but 


rapidly reaching the best and the worst. 








The rich feed on fruits and « tl 

poor, on a waterme!l ymn’s I Ct l. A i or 
nothing is the genius of Oriental lift 

Favor of the Sultan, or hi displ sure, is 
a question of Fate. A war is undertaken 
for an epigram or a distich, as in Eu- 
rope for a duchy. The prol sun, 





and the sudden and rank plenty which 
his heat engenders, make subsistence 


easy. On the other side, the desert, 


POETRY. 


the simoom, the mirage, the lion, and the 


Persia showed these contrasts. “ My 
father’s empire,” said ( yrus to Xen phon, 
“is so large, that people perish with 


; a. 
cold, at one extremity, whilst they are 





poetry are all their ci 





i history; his birthday, called the 
Day of the Lot, and the Day of Judgment. 











Courage and absolute s mission to what 

inted him are his virtues 

favor of the « e,1 ng sub- 

‘ \ and en g r an out- 
d fe, allows to the Eastern nat 
highly inte tual nizat I 
out <« view prese the wo is of 
the Hindo« (more O ul in every 
sense,) whom no people have surpassed 
in the grandeur of the etl | state- 
I ] Persians nd tl \ ibs, 
with creat leisure 1 few books, are 
ex tely sens to the pleasures of 
pe La ird has ¢ en so details 
of the effect which rt 
produc 1 on the cl € ol the desert. 
I 
“When the bard improvised an ama- 
tory ditty, the young chief’s excitement 
vas almo beyond cont The « ner 
Bed s were scarcely less moved by 
these rude measures, which have the 
s ( 1 of effect on the w 1 tribes 
of tl P nt inta such verses, 
chan \ hei ( f-taucl poets, or by 
the girls of their encampment, will drive 
wari rs to the combat, fi irless of death, 


or prove an ample reward, on their re- 
turn from the dangers of the ghazon, or 
the fight. The excitement tl ey produce 
exceeds that of the grape. He who 
would understand the influence of the 


Homeric ballads in the heroic ages 








+] 
t 
she 
the 
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for the most part, they affect short poems 
Gnomic verses, rules of 
life, conveyed in a lively 


and epigrams. 
image, especially 
in an image addressed to the eye, and 


contained in a single stanza, were always 





current in the East; and if the poem is 


long, it is only a string of unconnected 


verses. They use an inconsecutiveness 
quite alarming to Western logic, and the 
connection between the 


longer odes is much like that 


the refrain of our old English ballads, 


} 


“ The sun shi ] 


es fair on Carlisle wall,” 


or 


“ The rain it r ” 





uineth every day, 
and the main story. 
Take, as specimens of these gnomi 


verses, the following :-— 





Persian Poetr Y 


stanzas of their 


between 


But never the mouth of a { ’ 
Or this of Omar Chiam :— 
“On earth's wv t] chfares below 
Two only men contented ¢ 
Who knows t's ¢ ’ . 1, 
A he from 1is kno 1? 
Or this of Enweri :— 
Un pi > dia 1 stone 
Half so . 
Lb ing f 7 eves.’? 
Or this of Ibn Jemin :— 
“Two things thou shalt not ] hou 
A won if ae a 
cro | 
And, the s 1} ‘ 
th say 
That he the ‘ #1 the 
Jud I ’ 
Or this poem on Friendship :— 
“Te who |} 1 t i a = 
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Hafiz is the prince of Persian poets, 
and in his extraordinary gifts adds to some 
Ana re 

} 


he insight of a mys- 


attributes 





- 4) 
of the 


Ilorace, an 


on, 


1 Burns t 


tic, that sometimes affords a de¢ per glance 
at Nature than belongs to either of these 


bards. He accosts all topics with an 
easy audacit 
fi 


ear 


y- “He only,” he says, “is 


for company, who knows how to prize 
pan) I 
thly happiness at t 


he value of a night- 
cap. sold 


for two kernels of wheat; then blame me 


Our father Paradise 


f I hold it dear at one gerapestone.” 


not, if 
T 


its which no ear 


has thought, 





hou who rulest 


He says to the Shah, - 


1 


after words and thoue 


heard 





destiny tears 


apviace Tt il iy young a t rs 
olf his blue coat from the old eraybeard 
1 ” 





“Ty ‘ the lof ven 
7 by; 
I t 3 
‘) lie”? 
rl of his turns is always sur- 
TyT r 
i 
R ae , 
ra ’ 
4 
A 
After the manner of his nation, he 
al nd 1 pregnant sentence which 
micht be encraved on a sword-blade and 
alimo a ring 
H », t t, when » door 
; a 
0 a ] 14 
I t ; hence it is 
t f 1 urser 
] é 1 is a host who murders his 
( t 2 on the read af 
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’ “The u t *s copper i air of sterility, of incompetence to their 
Cou t eold Se Ey eS ae Iieme 
T ms, belongs to many Who have 


"7 e's gate both experience and wisdom. But a 


“rt 
, eta??? | rem —_—— } 
*Wotot that vields to large t rance, a river that makes 1s 

’ “7 . own shores, quis kK perception and cor 

, t ’ res] ling expression, a constitution to 


which everv morrow is a new day, which 


- wsenee siti a fea jual to the needs ol life, at once ten- 
) os. 1 Pn .. der and bold, with great arteries, this 
B aa generosity of ebb and flow satisfies, and 
1 : . . 5 we si 1 be w his y to die when our 


and 








j H Ae ee as much in the quality of men’s thoughts as 
" \ -shops only give him ; . i : 
e , he in the power of uttering them. What is 
= vatlol to . R . . . 
e . 5 ; 1 pent and smouldered in the dumb actor 
oa draw s ; a-deeper moral than ong. : 
. . > akc. 2 is not pent in the poet, but passes over 
reculat r life affords,—and xi: 
st a ito y form, at once relci al l crea- 





‘3 : il erty, which Is a certincat of 
d Riot cl hed 1 tl | We accep he relig- 
, . lva : e §} 3 who are i- 

I t the whole web of con- 

& . i i ¥ Ol e whom it 

’ I | suffers no relie 

S und no its 1. It indi- 





ft 1 ~ | ' I 


ty ] Is t e most 
table | é 1, and thers e is 
l, i] va pre 1C( Oo irTre- 
I 
ligion 
“ec . Hypo y is the perpetual butt of his 
‘eal 


1e 


d a «1 





or l, 1 en- Lie ) I ] i ( ind 

t ti nd y heir cowls 
18 t l Li but | es, can 
is | , tj t he fi nd needful 








a I luent mind h law or stat to him fence is to 
"ee y . . _ =] . ~ , 
} | ] ‘ +} +117 “ — 1a thing hunt . 

s- to t . ’ i e the <nots tr the jump. Wi would Go n hut tg Ly 
y } } ] ] 4 " ’ ] ; , 

heart,” 5 ys. We absorb eler nts else would shame come to us on t lay 


have not 1] when the soul must hie hence ;— und 


] Y y 
tt leaves and iunds th 


- healthy perspiration and growth. An should they then deny us Para ise, the 
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Houris themselves would forsake that, pebble more in the et x and in 
and come out to us.” revolution of Fate :— tr 
His « omplete intellectual eman« ipation ee eT ra 
he communicates to the reader. There is My a o pare ’ nz 
no example of such facility of allusion, ; if 
such use of all materials. Nothing is too A saint might lend ar to the ri be 
high, nothing too low, for his occasion. 1" of Falstaff; for it is not ited to 
He fears nothing, he stops for nothing. © ite the animal apy : » vent iI 
Love is a leveller, and Allah becomes a the joy of a superna nce. In ce 
groom, and heaven a closet, in his dar- all poet Pindar’s rule | FUVET ‘ 
ing hymns to his mistress or to his cup-  ‘ » it speaks to the in . and Oo 
bearer. This boundless charter is the Hafiz is a poet for | he n 
right of genius. “No evil fate,” said writ 7s mes 1 |} or, ( 
Beethoven, “can music, and 28 at other times, witl juill I 
he to whom it is become intelligi le must Ever; ng of Hat ford v proof n 
become free from all the paltri h of t tan ject to tl 
the others d ag about with them.” , I led { t t be t] 


We do not wish to strew sugar on bot- ‘ In general, 1 t more te- r 


tled spi try to make 1 di- L- I 
vinity out of the Song of Solomon, much i to et } i Di- 
less out of the ero und b hana i :, e his l 




















to d ill such hyp ul inter- 
; a 
n, and tears olf his t in and 
at tl head of t m i ’ —_ 
1 i 
ind th his g 3 er the I 
But th ve the v ( ‘ 
I { to { I il t { y | Vul- a 
' | I g 
cr l¢ t 2 ‘ « ’ ' 
ir dl " | y i Q 
the . , ‘ 

h V t | vd 1 : \ 
the top HH ! Ww ! y ‘ 
made I mu- i 
S] to o \ t ) ity ( 
and sympathy with ev lorm of beauty ‘ ” ] 
P Rodina } 1 1 . ’ 

I l 1 | on tne iH . 

a . I ( . 

to mark his scorn OI! sar imony and 
. R , 

prt lence These are the 1 iral t red 
and languag f his wit and 1 é ; 
But it is the ind tl ry « 
song that he lo und if you 1 LK¢ 
him for a low rioter, he turns short on “F; t l 1 
you with verses which express the 
A . = . . Ay %¢ 
erty of sensual joys, and to ejaculate 4 ses 
equal fire the most unpalatable affirma- . 

‘ a 7, : +: 1] ee ee , 
tions of heroic sentiment and contempt It is told of Hafiz, that, when he had 
for the world. Sometimes it is a glance Witten a « pliment to a handsome 
from the height of thought, as thus: youth 
“ Bring wine; for, in the audience-hall “Take my heart in thy hand, O itiful boy 


of the soul’s independence, what is senti- or S 
| nel or Sultan? what is the wise man or 
the intoxicated ?”—and sometimes his 


feast, feasters, and world are only one the verses came to the ears of Timour 
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srse of Hafiz who 
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some oft the 
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And his claim has been admitted from Since I received the same from the Mast 
the first. The muleteers and camel- al 

drivers, on their way through the desert, Seek not for faith or for truth i world of 
sing snatches of his so 17s, not so much 
for the thought, as for their joyful tem- 


Per- This jest [of the world], wv tickles me 


Yet ] to my v 





any 
1 ™% 
iUi- 
WV + + 

. ‘ l 

ilter » 
. Y e 1 ) ; 
his death ; 

e! 





of Lif WI lt of 
“ry ae . Knoy t god bestowed eloquent 
ed 1en$ 
: ; 
. ’ I s a little « h tl ht 
I] ‘ ae o5 8) 
hav 1 Su - 
it hes 
\ A st 
. { ' : 
J n ° 
, 
“QO ' h 
0 ] he « he 
I h oli l ! L 
’ t v } 
ai ‘ ire 
“y] I yr in tl 3, 
II 1 and vs na + 
] L | he m- 
m 
‘ \ for 
I tl \\ pen 
a : , . 
H 
) 
Vi A 
i ure, 


“ ' 
( - rests I 
; ” I 
( y ’ ’ g ’ 
W r r : 
I I I ' 
i i 1 . 
" 
8) x 
s A y | 
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Nor shall Death snatch her from his pur- “ The merchant hath stuffs of 


suit :— 


“If my darling shoul 


And s« 
Go 


1 for 


“ Wher 
Me 
On the i 
And 


Then we have 


abandonment :— 


“Tkr 


N 


And sometimes 


ious sentiment : 


“ P! 


( ) 
rl 
“Tn I 
Its 
I ask, 
And 
“ Ex 
N 
The 
T 
I know t 
ie) 
And 
M 
“ Oh. 
J 
So I 
The I is 


In other love 
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rt I in the Sy ] 
prouder friends, 
“ let x + 
Bu r but f 
k amends! A rigs : 
And it I see in gdad 
p I ligris t A a 
here.” NISAMI. 
. af : ate “ Whiter bloomed along the plain 
ees ol passionate . “ty ° 
T! t , 
u at + ] ? 
7 a W 1 
ids, T t ¥ Y 
2 ‘ f Yet 1 } Ss, 
v Tt + 1 jewels 
“ke : 
KS, S e 
I ] f S 
4 
| * Be ‘ 
rises to a relig- I, 
p 
\\ ] 
: I 
1 seas T ; 
" 
bas | ” 
[ ving pa re exhil he 
~ e ’ 





t e and religious poetry and 
I 
tsof Hafiza © al 
V’ 7 
ENWERI 
[ANIL 
BODY AND SOUI 
A PATI ( 
5 Ne) < 
a ie) t 
5 ; 
Tl t od ¥ l f the 
1, — 
So t g 1 tl 1 one 
1 
The point for point, in the other re- 
nd, 
’ “Tn ¢ 1, that T chamber is 
ue, 
t. T 1+ 
I y t ise 





hri ot t? 
srpart blazes with 
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IBN JEMIN. t P ea » 
=“) 
“T READ | f a pal bold , ” 
In a ers « - ~ 
es g vanished 





i 
“What need,” cries the mystic Feisi, And quite u sinsile tees 


. ‘ » s ! st 

“ of palaces und tapestry ¢ What need 1 r 
ween of o hall? 

ven oO 1 ded { ti 
€ t And t ] VW 

it \ who th wake : tongue .— 

. vie ‘The High 
» ‘ 
W e Who « ; 














i 


So} 1 sé $n y 
ap $C now low, the pining Hin s 
Wi ced, full of ( s teeth 
bs | 
Sa R is heer the What eis H 
What sH 
If I am I, thou thou, or thou art I.” The valleys 
I a s 
Ferided Attar “ Bird They 
Conversa ” a my al tale, in which A 
the bu is, coming tovethe r to choose their You as 
king, resolve on a pilgrimage to Mount : pee : 
Kaf, to pay their homage to the Simorg. tn el s 
From this poem, written five hundred Yel 2 
years ago, we cite the following passage, I ) rone ; 
as a p f th of mysticism Fore 
in all periods. The tone is quite modern. As shadows in t - Fen iti 


In the fable, the birds were soon weary 
: “9 Rage ake weary Among the religious customs of the 
of the length and difficulties of the way, ae 


dervises, it seems, is an astronomical 


aia ott Viet al 
ana a dance, in which the dervis imitates the 





only } ‘ © movements of the heavenly bodies by 
irone ot t Sin y . . ° ° 9 ° i" 
throne of mors: spinning on his own axis, whilst, at the 


same time, he revolves round the sheikh 





1; and 





I 
Their te annihilated; in the centre, representing the 
I 





dust, as he spins, he sings the song of Seid 





OCU. Nimetollah of Kuhistan :— 


beamed Nor the wine-cup from the 





Y 


ree. All : ving, 
ed, if they lea 5 perceiving. 





as Simor, . 
as Simorg, An 





“T am seeker of the stone 





Living gem of Solomon; 
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From the shore of souls arrived, 


In the sea of sense 1 dived; 

But what is land, or what is wave, 
To me who only jewels crave? 
Love's the air-fed fire intense, 

My heart is the frankincense; 

As the rich aloes flames, I glow, 
Yet the censer Cannot Kr N 

I'm all-knowing, vet 1 wings 
Stund not, pause not, in my ing. 


To recite the 


THE AUTOCRAT OF 


HIS 


Sin has many tools, but 
handle which fits them 


—-I think, Sir, said the divinity- 
student, intend that for one of 


the Wise Men of 


Boston you were speaking of the other 


you must 
sayings ol the Seven 
day. 

I thank you, my young friend,—was 
my reply,—but I must say something 
better than that, before I could pretend to 


fill out the 


— The schoolmistress wanted to know 


rumbe r. 
how many of these sayings there were on 
record, and what, and by whom said. 
——VWhy, 
of Benjamin 


let us see, —there is that one 
Franklin, “the great Bos- 
tonian,” after whom this lad was named. 


To be sure, 
things,—and I don’t feel sure he didn’t 


he said a great many wise 


borrow this,—he speaks as if it were old. 
But then he applied it so neatly !— 

“ He that has once done you a kindness 
will be more ready to do you another 
than he whom you yourself have obliged.” 


Then there is that glorious Epicurean 


paradox, uttered by my friend, the His- 





torian, in one of his flashing momen 
“ Give us the luxuries of life, and we 

will dispense with its necessaries.” 

be added that 

other saying of one of the 


men :— 


certainly 


Tr. 41 
To these must 


wittiest of 
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THE 
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Well I love the meaning sweet,— 


I tread the book beneath my feet. 





“Lo! the God's love blazes higher, 
Till all difference expire. 
What are Moslems? what are Giaours? 
All are Love's, l we ours. 
I embrace the tri : 
But I reck not of deceivers. 
Firm to heaven my . re, 
Heedless of 
D on ea : 
What men chatter k: I . 


BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


BOSWELL. 


OWN 


Americans, when they die, go 


he divinity-stud l grave 


P , 
nt looker 





said nothing 
, ; ‘ 
olmistress spoke out, and said 
Tae : , 
think U wit mear any ir 
It was o1 ther way of 


1 


saying, Paris is a he ly place after 


New York or Boston. 


A jaunty-looking person, who had come 
in with the young fellow they call John, 


—evidently a stranger,—said there was 
one more wise man’s saying t he had 








e, but he 


A civil curi- 


heard ; it about our pla 


didn’t 


osity was manifested by 


was 
‘ ig 
know who said it. 

the company to 


I hear | him 


distinctly whispering to the yo 


hear the fourth wise saying. 
ing fel- 
low who brought him to dinner, Shall J 
tell it? 
ahead !—Well,—he said,—this was what 
I heard :— 
“ Boston State-House is the hub of the 
You couldn't that out 
of a Boston man, if you had the tire of 


To which the was, Go 


answer 


solar system. pry 
all creation straightened out for a crow- 
bar.” 

Sir,—said I,—I am gratified with your 
remark. It expresses with pleasing vi- 
that 


uttered 


vacity which I have sometimes 


heard 


mn . 
The satire 


with malignant dulness. 


of the remark is essentially 
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true of Boston,—and of all other consid- 


erable ul inconsiderable—places with 


which I have had the privilege of being 
acquainted. Cockneys think London is 


the only 


in the world. Frenchmen 


—you r er the line about Paris, the 
Court, the World, ete.—I recollect well, 


by the iT 
thus Univers et des E 


Unis”; | as Paris is 


1 in that city which ran 
- , 





ats 





the 


universe to a 





are ( See Naples and then 
dik is bad with smaller 
pla en about, lecturing 
you have found the follo 
p! yy ) it e ota ff them 

a urth sticks out visi- 
bly t ntre of each and every 
town 

2. I ] I vears 1 passed 
sin it S ail itely 
styled ints tl l old 
towr (whatev s name 
ma} 

3. | of its i ints 


i 
ular] 0 j 

». I . veral pe 3s of vast 
tak vn to the world (One 
ort ) imay perhaps chance 
to t short pieces to the 
“Pa 1@ Si e, W h were 
‘ 1.”) 

B e other pia es of its 
B1Z S msidering 1 ex 
ce t, paid e-department, 
supe lications, and correct 
habit « he English language, it 
has so to k down on the mob 
of ci I'll tell you, though, if you 
want to vy it, what is the real offence 





ll-known ex- 
) 
ire always proud.) 
I 
we should be spared such epigrammatic 


remarks as that which the gentleman has 
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quoted. There can never be a real me- 


tropolis in this country, until the biggest 
centre can drain the lesser ones of their 


talent and wealth.—I have observed, by 


the way, that the people who really live 


in two vreat cities are by no means so 


. ] +] - 
jeaious ol each other, as are 


those of 
smaller cities situated within the intel- 


lectual basin, or suction-range, of 


one 


large one, of the pr tensions ot any other. 





Don’t you see why ? Because their prom- 
ising young vuthor und rising lawye 

larec ilist have been dh wad off to 
the ne ‘ ry city he prettiest 
girl has | exported to the same mar 
ket; all tl i tion points t nd 

I 
1] 
tt the Li Wy c( trom 





me put ! root mto o1 
| 

ments of the highest « sideration I must 
bee leave to be excused 

B s, some of the smaller are 
char " li vy have n old church 
or two, a fe stately mansions of fo er 
erandees, here and there an old dwelling 


with the second story projecting 
ooting the Indians 


knocking at the front-door with their 


tomahawks,)—if they have scattered 
about, those mighty square houses built 
something more than half a century ago, 
and standine like architectural bould- 


ers dropped by the former diluvium of 


wealth, whose refluent wave has left them 
as its monument,—if they have gardens 
with elbowed apple-trees that push their 
branches over the high board-fence and 


- fruit on the side-walk,—if they 





have a little grass in the side-streets 


enough to betoken without 


] 


( laiming de cay,— 


quiet 
I think 


life’s work were done, in 





I could co to 
pie es, after my 
one of those tranquil places, as sweetly 
as in any cradle that an old man may be 
such 


always with infinite delight. My friend, 


rocked to sleep in I spots 


the Poet, says, that rapidly growing towns 





are most unfavorable to the imaginative 
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and reflective faculties. Let a man live 
in one of these old quiet places, he says, 
and the wine of his soul, which is kept 
thick and turbid by the rattle of busy 
streets, settles, and, as you hold it up, you 
may see the sun through it by day and 
the stars by night. 

—Do I think that the little villages 
have the conceit of the great towns ‘— 
I don’t believe there is much difference. 
You know how they read Pope’s line in 
the smallest town in our State of Massa- 
chusetts ?—Well, they read it 


“All are but parts of one stupendous Hutu!” 


—Every person’s feelings have a 
front-door and a side-door by which they 
may be entered. The front-door is on 
the street. Some keep it always open; 
some ket P it latched ; some, lox ked; some, 
bolted,—with a chain that will let you 
peep in, but not get in; and some nail 
it up, so that nothing can pass its thresh- 
old. This front-door leads into a passage 
which opens into an ante-room, and t 
into the interior apartine nts. The side- 
door opens at once into the sacred cham- 
bers. 

There is almost always at least one 
key to this side door. This is carried 
for years hidden in a mother’s bosom. 
Fathers, brothers, sisters, and friends, 
often, but by no means so universally, 
have duplicates of it. The wedding-ring 
conveys a right to one; alas, if none is 
given with it! 


f 


If nature or accident has put one of 


these keys into the hands of a person 
who has the torturing instinct, I can only 
solemnly pronounce the words that Jus- 
tice utters over.its doomed vic tim, The 
Lord have merc y on your soul / You 
will probably go mad within a reason- 
able time,—or, if you are a man, run off 
and die with your head on a curb-stone, 


in Melbourne or San Francisco,—or, if 


you are a woman, quarrel and break 
your heart, or turn into a pale, jointed 
petrifaction that moves about as if it 
were alive, or play some real life-tragedy 
or other. 


Be very careful to whom you trust one 


of these keys of the side-door. The fact 
of possessing one renders those even who 
are dear to you very terrible at times. 
You can keep the world out irom your 
front-door, or receive visitors only when 
you are ready for them; but those of 
your own flesh and blood, or of certain 

¢ 


grades of intimacy, can come in at the 





side-door, if they will, at any hour and in 





any mood. Some of them have a s 116 
of your whole nervous system, and can 


play all the g 


amut of your sensibilities in 


semitones, — touching the naked nerve- 
pulps as a pianist strikes the keys of his 
instrument. Iam satisfied that there are 
as great masters of this n¢ rve-playing as 
Vieuxtemps or Thalberg in their lines of 


performance. Married life is the school 


in which the most accomplished artists 
in this department are found. A deli- 


cate woman is the best instrument: she 


has such a magnificent compass of sensi- 





bil From the de« p inward moan 
which follows pressure on the great 
nerves ol 1 oht, to ll ha p cry as the 


ing sweep, is a range which no other in- 
A few exercises on 
laily at home fit a man wonderfully 


for his habitual labors, and refresh him 


immensely as he returns from them. No 





Stranger can get a creat many notes of 

torture out of a human soul; it takes one 

that knows it well, parent, child, broth- 

er, sister, intimate Be very careful to 
} . a 1 ] 

whom you give a si ioor Key too 


many have the m aire , 

o—a_ You remember the old story of 
the tender-hearted man, who placed a 
frozen viper in his bosom, and was stung 
by it when it became thawed? If we 
take a cold-blooded creature into our 
bosom, better that it should sting us and 


we should die than that 


its chill should 
slowly steal into our hearts; warm it we 
never can! I have seen faces of women 
that were fair to look upon, yet one could 
see that the icicles were forming round 
these women’s hearts. I knew what 
freezing image lay on the white breasts 
beneath the laces! 

A very simple intellectual mechanism 





4 
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answers the necessities of friendship, and 
even of the most intimate relations of 
life. If a watch tells us the hour and 
the minute, we can be’ content to carry 
it about with us for a life-time, though it 
has no second-hand, and is not a repeat- 
er, nor a musical watch,—though it is not 





enamelled nor jewelled,—in short, thoug 
it has little beyond the wheels required 
for a trustworthy instrument, added to a 


lace nd a pair of useful hands. 











rhe more wheels there are in a watch 
or a brair re trouble they are to 
take care « The movements of exal- 
tation whi belong to genius are egotis 
tic by their very nature. A calm, clear 
mind, not ject to the spasms and crises 
that are so n met with in creative or 
intensely perceptive natures, is the best 
basis for | wr iriel Iship.- Observe, I 
am talking t ls. I won't say, th 
more int t, the less ¢ ] for loy- 
ing; for t V d do wrong to th I 

derstand i reason; but, on th 
other | l t the brain often ru 

away with eart’s best blood. which 
give s the 1 | few pages of wisdom 
or senti t poetry, instead of mak- 
ing one ¢ P a rt happy, I have no 


quest on. 


If one’ { in love or friend 


ship can does not share all or 

intellectual 1 s or pursuits, that is a 
small matt Intellectual companion 
can be found easily in men and books. 
After all, if we think of it, most of th 
-world’s loves and friendships have been 


between people that could not read nor 
spell. 

But to radiate the heat of the affections 
into a clod, which absorbs all that is pour- 
ed into it, but never warms beneath the 


sunshine of smiles or the pressure of hand 
or lip,—this is the great martyrdom of 


sensitive beings,—most of all in that per- 


petual auf t fé where young woman- 


hood is the sacrifice. 
You noticed, perhaps, what I just 





said about the loves and friendships of 
illiterate persons,—that is, of the human 


race, with a few exceptions here and 





there. I like bo I was born and 
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bred among them, and have the easy 


feeling, when I get into their presence, 


that a stable-boy has amon 





don’t think I underv: 





companions or as instructors. But I 


can’t help remembering that the world’s 


o 


creat men have not commonly be 


scholars, nor its vreat scholars ereai nen. 
The Hebrew patriarchs had small libra- 
ries, I think, if any; yet they rej nt 
to our imaginations a very complete idea 
of manhood, and, I think, if we yul isk 
in Abraham to dine with us men of let- 


ters next Saturd 





ored by his company. 


W1 





t I wanted to say about books is 


this: that there are times in which ev ry 
active mind feels itself above any and all 
human books. 

= I think a man must have a good 
opinion of hims lf, Sir.—said the divi ity- 


student,—who should feel himself above 


Shakspeare at any time 
My young friend, I replied the 


man who is never conscious of any state 








of feeling llect el entirely 
beyond ¢ " form rds 
whatsoever is a e! creatul ( lan 
ruace. I can hardly belic ve there are 
any men. Why, think for a mo- 
ment power ol music. Th nerves 
that make us alive to it spl ui out (so 
the Professor tells me) in the most sensi- 





tive region of the marrow, just where it is 
widening to run upwards into the hemi- 
es. It has its seat in the reqion ot 


ht. Yet it pro- 





sense rather than of thou 
duces a continuous and, as it were, log 
sequence of emotional and intellectual 
changes; but how different from trains 


of thought proper ! how entire lv be yond 
1 


the reach of symbols '—Think of human 





passions as compared with all phrases ! 
Did you ever hear of a man’s growing 
lean by the reading of “‘ Romeo and Ju- 

fhe } 


liet,” or blowing his brains out 


pecause 


? 


Desdemona was maligned ? 


‘here are 
a good many symbols, even, that are 
more expressive than words. I remem- 
ber a young wife who had to part with 
her husband for a time. She did not 


write a mournful poem ; indeed, she was 
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a silent person, and perhaps hardly said 
a word about it; but she quietly turned 
of a deep orange color with jaundice. A 
great many people in this world have but 
one form of rhetoric for their profoundest 
experiences,—namely, to waste away and 
die. When aman can read, his parox- 
ysm of feeling is passing. When he can 
read, his thought has slackened its hold. 
—You talk about reading Shakspeare, 
using him as an expression for the high- 
est intellect, and you wonder that any 
common person should be so presump- 
tuous as to suppose his thought can rise 
above the text which lies before him. But 
think a moment. A child’s reading of 
Shakspeare is one thing, and Coleridge’s 
or Schlegel’s reading of him is another. 
The saturation-point of each mind differs 
from that of every other. But I think it is 
as true for the small mind which can only 
take up a little as for the great one which 


takes up much, that the suggested trains 


of thought and feeling ought always te 
rise above—not the author, but the read 
er’s mental version of the author, whoever 
he may be. 

I think most readers of Shakspeare 
sometimes find themselves thrown into 


exalted mental conditions like those pro- 





duced. by music. Then they may drop 


the book, to pass a 


once into the region 
of thought without words. We may hap- 
pen to be very dull folks, you and I, and 
probably are, unless there is some partic- 
ular reason to suppose the contrary. But 
we get climpses now and then of a sphere 
of spiritual possibilities, where we, dull 
as we are now, may sail in vast circles 
round the largest compass of earthly 


intelligences. 





——I confess there are times when I 
feel like the friend I mentioned to you 
some time ago, 


book. Sometimes it becomes almost a 


I hate the very sight of 
a 
physical necessity to talk out what is in 
the mind, before putting anything else 
into it. It is very bad to have thoughts 
and feelings, which were meant to come 
out in talk, strike in, as they say of 
some complaints that ought to show out- 
wardly. 


I always believed in life rather than in 
books. I suppose every day of earth, 
with its hundred thousand deaths and 
something more of births,—with its loves 
and hates, its triumphs and defeats, its 
pangs and blisses, has more of humanity 
in it than all the books that were ever 
written, put together. I believe the flow- 
ers growing at this moment send up more 
fragrance to heaven than was ever ex- 
haled from all the essences ever distilled 

——Don’t I read up various matters 
to tal 


k about at this table or elsewhere ‘ 


—No, that is the last thing I would do. I 
will tell you my rule. Talk about thos 
subjects you have had long in yom 


mind, and listen to what others say about 





ects you have studied but rece ntly. 
Knowledge and timber shouldn’t be much 
used till they are seasoned. 
——Physiologists and metaphysicians 
have had their attention turned a cood 
deal of late to the automatic and involun- 
tary actions of the mind. Put an idea into 
your intelligence and leave it there an 
hour, a day, a year, without ever having 
occasion to refer to it. When. at last. you 
return to it, you do not find it as it was 
when acquired. It has domicili: d itself, 
so to speak,—become at home,—entered 
into relations with your other thoughts, 
and integrated itself with the whol fabric 


of the mind.—Or take a simple and fa- 





r example. You forget a name, 
in conversation,—go on talking, without 
making any effort to recall it,—and pres- 
ently the mind evolves it by its own 
voluntary and unconscious action, while 
you were pursuing another train of 
thought, and the name rises of itself to 
your lips. 

There are some curious observations 
I should like to make about the mental 
machinery, but I think we are gettin 
rather didactic. 


I should be gratified, if Benjamin 





Franklin would let me know something 
of his progress in the French laneuacs 
I rather liked that exercise he read us 
the other day, though I must confess I 
should hardly dare to translate it, for fear 


some people in a remote city where I 
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n in once lived might think I was drawing ment, et voient ine grande bulle d r, dont 
urth, their portraits. ls s’emer taveceffusion. ( é 
and ——Yes, Paris is a famous place for oe Oo Peta nsruction—peur ceux qu 
oves societies. I don’t know whether the ‘ ao . ae earsrang liga ‘ 
€ rde le t n Y ‘ 
its piece I mentioned from the French un air « ao: wine : ner . at 
nity author was intended simply as Natural ent dans u urs d’um on 
ver History, or whether there was not a little que 0% N% Hé Cé ete. font quelque se 
low- malice in his dk scription. At any rate, ca n tl pr 
ore when I gave my translation to B. F. to agai py Oe Gt 
exX- turn bach again into French, one reason a . ae : , ‘I 
led was that I thought it would sound a little = gt yous ¢ nort 
ters bald in English, and some people might n’avez pas bese et qui ne « 
re think it was meant to have some local vos t S ave tvie. Un natu te V 
I bear ng o ther which the author, of ” ° 
108¢ cours¢ In’t mean, inasmuch as he could ~ ‘ 
our not be acquainted with anything on this > ; : : 
OUT sic ti W é d \ . a ont 
itly. [ The above remarks were addressed to qu'un /follicule. Vous ne savez 
uch the schoolmistress, to whom I handed the c’est qu’un pp / ms. \ sn’avez 
paper aft ‘king itover. The divinity-  J®™'s e a J \ qque A 
ians student came and read over her shoulder, 
ood —ver eur is, apparently, but his eyes R o 
lun- wandered, I thought. Seeing that he toutes |e es ex offic en wenant wa 
into breathing was a little hurried and high, bre d’une de ces Sociétés. Ainsi nd 
n or thora ; my friend, the Professor, entend lire un ssai sur les dialect ichut 
calls it, | watched her a little more close- , — = i tout cela de s 
ly.—It is none of my business.—Afte1 ; n : 
all, it is the imponderables that move the 4...0° ec. “a op 
If world, heat, electricity, love Habet. br ect - 90] RB . 
red his is the piece that Benjamin Frank- La question est une spécialité. Celui qu 
hts, lin mad into boarding-school French, fait metier ne fait is « rey s. La 
bric such as you s ere ; don’t expect too i : oy 
la- much; ) stakes give a relish to it, : 
Trt I think a . t Vons 
ou < Z pas is autres, qi je Sava jue 
s LES SO¢ S POLYPHYSIOPHILOSO- — chose de cela! Ah, nous avons u eu 
in i PHIQUES sag é 1 N 1 
hile Crs §S 1 tu I ’ 1 I ] ? 
of i 
it ' t t pas Le mer el t I ! 
tr ; t es CI ns s se euses 
8 P ine « s Soc qui se montré lans Société. C'est 1 
nt té 8 e ¢ 1 DOSS el eur n } tvr i 
in » > qu t “ ( : 
vo: o l } t c T i aim S ins is ete ~ é 
UN de S naoun grand intérét dans et on le craint I 1 qu’un mot pour « 
ae tou s dont « e sait rie A membre audessu Bylaws ( t est 
us tr in I ll ¢ ] >) € ou ( t 
a I = , sa relizio I l " ( t ja 
= vans portans des besicle i c’est la ConstiruTion ! 
Ne ) ent r 1 des insectes, si ce n’est les I tes Soc és pul it des fi letons 
e 1 morsures du culex, se précipitent sur l*instru- © de tems en tems. On les trouve abandonnés 
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& sa porte, nus comme des enfans nouveau 
nés, faute de membrane cutanée, ou méme 
papyracée. Si on aime la botanique, on y 
trouve une mémoire sur les coquilles; si on 
fait des études zodlogiques, on trouve un grand 
tas de q ff —ti,¢ > qui doit étre infiniment plus 


commode que les encyclopédies. Ainsi il est 


comme la métaphysique qu’on doit 





décrivons. 


Recette pour le Dépilatoire Physiophilosophique. 
Chaux vive lb. ss. Eau bouillante QO}. 
Dépilez avec. Polissez ensuite. 

——I told the boy that his translation 
into French was creditable to him; and 
some of the company wis 
what there was in the piece that made 
me smile, I turned it into English fo: 
them, as well as I could, on the spot. 

The landlady’s daughter seemed to be 
much amused by the idea that a depila- 


tory could take the place of literary and 





scient 





a complishments ; she wanted 
me to print the piece, so that she might 
send a copy of it to her cousin in Miz- 
zourah ; she didn’t think he’d have to do 
anything to the outside of his head to 
get into any of the societies; he had to 
wear a wig once, when he played a part 
in a tabullo. 

No,—said I,—I shouldn’t think of print- 
ing that in English. I'll tell you why. As 
soon as you get a few thousand people 
together in a town, there is somebody 
that every sharp thing you say is sure to 
hit. What if a thing was written in 
Paris or in Pekin ?—that makes no differ- 
ence. Eve rybody in those cities, or al 
most everybody, has his counterpart here, 
and in all large places. —You never studi- 
ed averages, as I have had occasion to. 

I'll tell you how I came to know so 
much about averages. There was one 


; Ss 
season when I was lecturing, commonly, 


| 


ss in the week, through most 






five even 


, 


of the lecturing period. I soon found, 
as most speakers do, that it was pleasant- 
er to work one lecture than to keep sev- 


eral in hand. 





Don’t you get sick to death of one 
lecture ?—said the landlady’s daughter,— 
who had a new dress on that day, and 
was in spirits for conversation. 


I was going to talk about averages,—I 
said, but I have no obje ction to t lling 
you about lectures, to begin with. 

A new lecture always has a certain 
excitement connected with its deliv ry 
One thinks well of i 


fresh from his mind. After a few deliy 





is of most thi 





eries of it, one gets tired and then dis- 


crusted with its repetition. Go on delis 


ering it, and the diseust passes off, w 

after one has repeated it a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty times, he rather enjoys 
the hundred and first or hundred and 
fifty-first time, before a new audience 
But this is on one ‘ondition, that } 


lays the lecture down and lets it 


ce If he does, ther comes on a 


loathing for it which is intense, so tl 





the sieht of the old battered manus 





is as bad as sea-sickness. 

A new lecture is just like any other 
new tool. We use it for a while with 
pleasure. Then it blisters our hands, and 
we hate to tou h it. By-and-by our 
hands get callous, and then we have no 


longer any sensitiveness about it. But 


if we give it up, the calluses disappear ; 
and if we meddle with it again, we miss 
the novelty and get the blisters.—The 
story is often qu ted of Whitefield, that 
he said a sermon was good for nothing 
until it had been preached forty times. 
A lecture doesn’t begin to be old until 
it has passed its hundredth delivery; and 
some, I think, have doubled, if not quad- 
rupled, that number. These old lectures 
are a man’s best, commonly; they im- 
prove by age, also,—like the pipes, fiddles, 
and poems I told you of the other day. 
] 


One learns to make the most of their 


strong points and to carry off their weak 
ones,—to take out the really eood things 
which don’t tell on the audience, and put 
in cheaper things that do. All this de- 
grades him, of course, but it improves 
the lecture for general delivery. A 
thoroughly popular lecture ought to have 
nothing in it which five hundred people 
cannot all take in a flash, just as it is ut- 
tered. 

——No, indeed,—I should be very 


sorry to say anything disrespectful of 

















face one herea 
werage intellect 
, , 
taken as re) 
may ve SOUrit I 


one of those ¢ 
_ , 
who hold an aud 


their man wer, Wi 


even when they d 


extraordinary 








study. It is a 
its automatic n 
communities of ants 
alike in all their a 
er [wo | 
hundred eacl 
they ur’ 

many cases 

there is not! 

by hi h n 

. a : 

York or O 
Engl l i 

if ny n 


But let the 


cumstances, and 





even the ok tl 
fore | es 
1 ’ 
folks ny-! 
" 
towar ls ‘ 
a ] 
after a W 
64 1 | 
ttle 
WoOI is T 
littl hind tl 
} + +} 
to that) H 
sharp and holar 
1 
ty female ones 
num 
ple happ but 


The Autocrat of 


n kindly treated 


| may occasionally 
But I tell you the 
five hundred persons, 

not very high. It 
ife, so far as it goes, 
ma or profound. \ 
omething which all 


t something which 


I think, that, if any 
gives you a differ- 


it will probably be 





Spe ike rs 

by the charm of 

ver they talk about, 
talk very well. 


which was what I 





t, is one of the m« 
cts of observation and 
in its uniformity, in 


ty of action. 





on as we Can 
f f 
a s ot hve 














I min cite ae- 
f the assemblag« 
» such interfering cir 


e knows pretty well 
I 


lience will have, be- 





! t seats 1 few old 
lant ip best ea 
drop off a 

I 
ur b vins to gveta 
‘ nie acid 





toward the front 
ind lecture mainly 
e a countenance 

, and a dozen pret- 


1 1 about An in- 


I 
lhe 


or less qui 4 


sf- Table. 7 4] 





Break fa 
tentive. Boys in the b ick-ero ind, more 
Dull faces here, there,—in 
how m iny plac es! I don't say dull 
people, but faces without a ray of sym- 


pathy or a movement of expression 





























They are what kill the lecturer. These 
e tive laces with their vacu eve 
und stony lineaments pump and c 
the warm soul out of him ;—that is the 
‘ f ison why lecturers @ so pal 
before the season 18 Ove lh re ‘ 
t any nt of vital cal they 
ct on our minds as those cok ooded 
crea sIw is talking about act on our 
heart 
Out of all these i able elements 
e audience is gen¢ ited a great col 
pound vertebrate, as much like fifty 
others you have seen as any two mam 
mals of the same species are like each 
other. Each audience laughs, and each 
nes, in just the same places of your 
lectu that is, if you make om li igh 
or cry, you make all. I n those littl 
indescribable movements which a lectw 
¢ ikes cognizance of, ist as a driv- 
notices his horse’s Ing S ears, 
1 su to come in ¢ actly t] ime 
nlace of your lecture, always. I declar 
o you, that, as the monk said the 
picture in the convent that | some- 
nes the oht he living tenants were tl 
shadow ind t painted fivures the 1 
ilities—I have sometin felt ria 
were a wandering spirit, and this great 


unchanging multivertebrate which I taced 


night after night was one ever-listening 

> 
unimal, which writhed along atter me 
wherever I fled, and coiled at my feet ev- 
ery evening, turning up to me the same 








, a2 2 : 
sleepless eyes which I tl t I had 
lose ition 
, , } 
t +} 
‘ faces tl} 
n . 
, 
I miyv to 
, 
sts s of 5 


om in poetry and dreams. I am not 
ungrateful, nor unconscious of all the 
cood feeling and intelligence everywhere 
to be met with through the vast parish to 
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which the lecturer ministers. But when 
I set forth, leading a string of my mind’s 


daughters to market, as the country-folk 





fetch in their strings of horses— Pardon 
me, that was a coarse fellow who sneered 
at the sympathy wasted on an unhappy 
lecturer, as if, because he was decently 
P iid for his services, he had therefore sold 


his sensibili 





Family men get dread- 





fully homesick. In the remote and bleak 


village the heart returns to the red blaze 


of the logs in one’s fireplace at home. 


“There are his young barbarians all at 
if he owns any youthful savages.—No, 


the world has a million roosts for a man, 
but only one nest. 

_ It is a fine thing to be an oracle to 
which an ippeal Is always made in ill 
discussions. rhe men of tacts wait their 
turn in grim silence, with that slight 
tension about the nostrils which the con- 
sciousness of carrying a “settler” in the 
form of a fact or a revolver gives the in- 
dividual thus armed. When a person is 
really full of information, and does not 
abuse it to crush conversation, his part is 
to that of the real talkers what the in- 
strumental accompaniment is in a trio or 
quartette of vor alists. 

——W hat do I mean by the real talk- 
ers ?—Whry, the people with fresh ideas, 
of course, and plenty of good warm words 
to dress them in. Facts always yield the 
place of honor, in conversation, to thoughts 
about facts; but if a false note is uttered, 
down comes the finger on the key and 
the man of facts asserts his true dignity. 
I have known three of these men of tacts, 
at least, who were always formidable,— 
and one of them was tyrannical. 

——yYes, a man sometimes makes a 
grand appearance on a particular occa- 
sion; but these men knew something about 
almost everything, and never made mis- 
takes——He? Veneers in first-rate style. 
The mahogany scales off now and then 
in spots, and then you see the cheap light 
stuff.—I found ——— very 
versational information, the other day, 
when we were in company. The talk ran 


fine in con- 


upon mountains. He was wonderfully 
well acquainted with the leading facts 
about the Andes, the Apennines, and the 
Appalachians; he had nothing in particu- 
lar to say about Ararat, Ben Nevis, and 
various other mountains that were men- 
tioned. By and by some Revolutionary 
anecdote came up, and he showed singu- 
lar familiarity with the lives of the Adams- 


es, and gave many details relating to Ma- 


jor André. A point of Natural History 


being suggested, he gave an excellent ac- 
count of the air-bladder of fishes. He was 
very full upon the subject of agriculture, 
but retired from the conversation when 
horticulture was introduced in the dis- 


cussion. So he seemed well acquainted 


i 
with the geology of anthracite, but did 
not pretend to know anything of other 
kinds ot coal. There was something 80 
odd about the extent and limitations of 
his knowledge, that I suspet ted all at 
once what might be the meaning of it, 


and waited till I got an opportunity.— 


Have you seen the “ New American Cy- 


( lopeedia 2” said I I have, he re | lied ; 
I received an early copy How far does 
it go ?—He turned red, and answered, 

To Araguay.—Oh, said I to myself;—anot 





so far as Ararat ;—that is the reason 


but he must 





quite 
he kne w nothing about it; 
have read all the rest straight through, 
and, if he can remember what is in this 
volume until he has read all those that 
are to come, he will know more than I 
ever thought he would. 

Since I had this experi nee, I hear 
that somebody else has related a similar 
story. I didn’t borrow it, for all that. 
—I made a comparison at table some 
time since, which has often been quoted 
and received many compliments. It was 
that of the mind of a bigot to the pupil 
of the eye; the more light you pour on 
it, the more it contracts. The simile is a 
very obvious, and, I suppose I may now 
say, a happy one; for it has just been 
shown me that it occurs in a Preface 
to certain Political Poems of Thomas 
Moore’s, published long before my re- 
mark was repeated. When a person of 


fair character for literary honesty uses 
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an image such as another has employed 


before him, the presumption is, that he 
has struck upon it independently, or 
unconsciously recalled’ it, supposing it 
his own. 

It is impossible to tell, in a great many 
cases, whether a comparison which sud- 


denly suggests itself is a new conception 
or a recollection. I told you the other 
day that I never wrote a line of verse 
that seemed to me comparatively good, 


but it appeared old at once, and often as 


if it had been borrowed. But I confess 


I never suspected the above comparison 
of being old, except from the fact of its 
obviou ess It is prope r, hows ver, that I 
proceed by a formal instrument to relin- 
I 
quish a hy property u in 1dea 
g to vorid at about the time 
] ] } 
when [| 1 class in which 











I, th fu session of my na- 
tive h 10W the lability of 
a Init publi < ce und 
for f wertain how soon 
I may osing it, do hereby 
re l yt ng cor sidered 
th oO gave utt etoa 
ce! n ( on reterred to 
in the ! y documents, and re- 
lating to i the eye on the one 
part a ind of the bigot on the other 
I her uish all glory and profit, 
and « Dp ul claims to letters from 
autograph ectors, founded upon my 
suppo l erry in the above compari- 
son.—knowing well, that, according to the 
laws of erature, they who speak first 


hold the fee of the thing said. I do also 
agree that a Editors of Cyclopedias and 
Biographical Dictionaries, all Publishers 


of Reviews and Papers, and all Critics 


writing therein, shall be at liberty to re- 
tract or qu ify any opinion predi ated 
on the supposition that I was the sole and 


undisputed author of the above compari- 
son. But, inasmuch as I do affirm that 
the comparison aforesaid was uttered by 
me in the firm belief that it was new and 


wholly my own, and as I have good 


reason to think that I had never seen or 
heard it when first expressed by me, and 
as it is well known that different persons 
may independently utter the same idea, 
—as is evinced by that familiar line from 
Donatus,— 

“ Pereant illi qui ante nos nostra dixerunt,”’"— 
now, therefore, I do request by this instru- 
ment that all well-dispos ] persons will 


implying that I 


abstain from asserting or 


am open to any accusation whatsoever 


tou hing the said comparison, and, if 
they have so asserted or implied, that 
they will have the manliness forthwith 


to retract the same assertion or insinua- 


tion. 





I think fi w px a greater dis- 
eust for plagia myself. If I 
had even suspected t the idea im « s- 
tion was borrowed, I should have dis- 
( med originalit r mentioned the cc 





I was going to re ul you? 
that haif mankind would accuse me ot 


stealing their 





, 
| am convince rai Ol yOu, e@s- 
pecially if you are getting a little on 
ing : ; a 

in life, will recognize some of these sen- 


timents as 


having passed through your 


consciousness at some tir I can’t help 
it, it is too late now. The verses are 
written, and you must have them. Listen, 


then, and you shall hear 














sister, wife, or child— 


‘best of women” each has known. 





Were schoolboys ever half so wild 7 


How young the grandpapas have grown! 
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That but for this our souls were free, 
And but for that our lives were blest; 
That in some season yet to be 
Our cares will leave us time to rest. 


Whene’er we groan with ache or pain, 
Some com 


1 ailment of the race,— 





Though doctors think the matter plai 





Tl 


That when we stand with tearless eye 





And turn the beggar from our door, 


hey still approve us when we sigh, 


“ Ah, had I but one thousand more !’ 


That weakness smoothed the path of sin, 
In half the slips our youth has known; 


And whatsoe’er its blame has been, 














That ours is “ a peculiar case.” That Mercy flowers on faults outgrown. 
That whe » babes with fingers burned Though temples crowd the crumbled brink 
We count one bitter maxim more, O’erhanging truth’s eternal flow, 
Our al » world has learned, Their tablets bold with what we think, 
> wiser than before. Their echoes dumb to what we k 
Tha »b o’er fancied woes, That one unquestioned text we read, 
The angels hovering overhead All doubt beyond, all fear above, 
Count every pitying drop that flows Nor crackling pile nor cursing creed 
A tears we shed. Can burn or blot it: Gop 1s Love! 


SANDALPHON. 


HAve you read in the Talmud of old, 
In the legends the Rabbins have told 
Of the limitless realms of the air, 
Have you read it,—the marvellous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory, 


. . 
» indal ph n, the Angel of Prayer ? 


llow. erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits, 
With his feet on the ladder of light, 


Chat, crowded with angels unnumbered, 





Bv Jacob was seen, as he shumbered 


Alone in the desert at night ? 
The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 
With the song’s irresistible stress,— 
Expire in their rapture and wonder, 
As harp-strings are broken asunder 


By the music they throb to express. 


But serene in the rapturous throng, 
Unmoved by the rush of the song, 
With eyes unimpassioned and slow, 
Among the dead angels, the deathless 
Sandalphon stands listening, breathless, 


To sounds that ascend from below,— 
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From the spirits on earth that adore, 
From the souls that entreat and implore 
In the frenzy and passion of prayer,— 
From the hearts thai are broken with losses, 
And weary with dragging the crosses 
Too heavy for mortals to bear. 
And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 
And they change into flowers in his hands, 
Into garlands of purple and red ; 
And beneath the great arch of the portal, 
Through the streets of the City Immortal, 
Is wafted the fragrance they shed. 


It is but a legend, I know,— 
A fable, a phantom, a show 

Of the ancient Rabbinical lore ; 
Yet the old medizval tradition, 
The beautiful, strange superstition, 

3ut haunts me and holds me the more. 
When I look from my window at night, 
And the welkin above is all white, 

All throbbing and panting with stars, 
Among them majestic is standing 
Sandalphon the angel, expanding 


His pinions in nebulous bars. 


And the legend, I feel, is a part 

Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, 
The frenzy and fire of the brain, 

That grasps at the fruitage forbidden, 

The g iden pomegranates of Ede n, 


To quiet its fever and pain. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S ADMINISTRATION. 


Mr. BucHANAN came into power with — with those 


timid and conservativ l ids, 
the } perience ; he was known — of which there are many, apt to conceive 
to have been long in public life: he had that a familiarity with the busin and 
been a senator, a secretary, a diplomatist, details of government is the same as 
and alu { ve ything else which is sup- state 


smanship, and to confound the skill 
posed to fit a man for the prac tical con- and facility 
duct of affairs. with a genuine ability in execution. Had 


This presumed fitness for office greatly these men, however, looked more « losely 


acquired by mere routine 


assisted his chances in the Presidential nto Mr. Buchanan’s official career, they 
campaign ; and it assisted him especially 


would have found causes for suspecting 
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the validity of their judgment, in the very 
They 


would have discovered, that, long as these 


length and variety of his services. 


had been and various as they had been, 
they were quite undistinguished by any 
peculiar evidences of capacity or apti- 
tude. 

He had been senator, secretary, and 
diplomatist, it is true; but in no one of 
these positions had he achieved any re- 
mark ible successes. The occasion could 
not be indicated on which he had risen 
above the average level of respectability 
as a public man. There were no salient 
points in his course,—no splendid devel- 


opm nts of mastery,—no gre 


at reports, or 
speeches, or measures, to cause him to be 
remembered,—and no leading thoughts 


or acts, to awaken a high and gener- 


al feeli 


his countrvmen. 


ng of admiration on the part of 
He was never such a 
senator as Webster was, nor such a sec- 
retary as Clay, nor such a diplomatist 
as Marey. 


official existence, he followed in the wake 


Throughout his protracted 


of his party submissively, doing its ap- 
pointed work with patience, and vindi- 
cating its declared policy with skill, but 
never emerging as a distinct and promi- 
nent figure. He never exhibited any 
peculiar largeness of mind or loftiness of 
character ; and tl ough he spoke well and 
wrote well. and pl ryed the part of a cool 
and wary manager, he was scarcely con- 
sidered a commanding spirit among his 
fellows. Amid that array of luminaries, 
indeed, which adorned the Senate, where 
his chief reputation was made,—among 


Webster, 


he shone with a 


such men as Calhoun, Clay, 
Benton, and Wright, 
diminished lustre. 
Now, lorty years of action, in the most 
conspicuous spheres, unillustrated by a 
single incident which mankind has, or 
will have, reason to cite and applaud, 
were not astonishing evidence of fitness 


for the chief magistracy ; and the event 


has shown, that Mr. Buchanan was to be 
regarded as an old politician rather than 
a practised statesman,—that the most 
serviceable 


soldier in the ranks may 


prove to be an indifferent general in 
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command,—and that the experience, for 
which he was vaunted and trusted, was 
not that ripening discipline of the mind 
and heart, 


‘ which doth 





To something of prophetic 
but that other unlearning use and wont, 
which 


“ chews on wisdom past, 


And totters on in blunders to the last.’ 


His administration has been a series 
of blunders, and worse: it has evinced 
no mastery; on the other hand, it may 
be arraigned for inconsistencies the most 
palpable, for proceedings the most awk- 
ward, for a general impotence which 
places it on a level with that of Tyler or 
Pierce, and for signal offences against 
the national sense of decorum and duty. 

It is scarcely a year since Mr. Buchan- 
an assumed the reins at Washington. He 


assumed them under circumstances by 








which he and his party and the whole 
country had been taught a great lesson 
ot political duty. The infamous mis 
management of Kansas, by his immediate 
predecessor, had just shattered the most 
powerful of our party organizations, and 
caused a mighty uprising of the masses 
of the North in detence of menaced free- 


dom. His election was carried amid the 





extremest hazards, and the utmost 


difficulty. Two months more of such ar- 
dent debate and such popular enli 





ohten- 
ment as were then going forward would 
have resulted in his defeat. As it was, 
Northern 


ter how firm its previous adherence to 


nearly every State—no mat- 


the Democratic party—was aroused to 
a strenuous opposition. Ne rly every 
Northern State pronounced by a stupen- 
dous majority against him and against his 
cause. Nothing but a systematic disguise 
of the true questions at issue by his own 
party, anda gratuitous complication of the 
canvass by means of a foolish third party, 
saved his followers from the most « omplete 
and shameful rout that had been given for 
many years to any political array. Men 
of every class, of every shade of faith, 
joined in that hearty protest against the 


ar 


pirit which animated the Democratic ad- 
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ministration, and joined in it, that they 
might utter’ the severest rebuke in their 
power, of its meanness and perfidy. 

Mr. Buchanan ought to have read the 
warning which was thus blazed across the 
political skies, like the hand-writing upon 
the wall. He ought to have discerned in 
this general movement the signs of a deep, 
earnest, and irrepressible conviction on 


North. 


which can start such general and 


art oF the It is no slight 
enthusiastic ¢ xpressions of popular feel- 


ing; they cannot be manufactured ; they 


are not the work of mere party excite- 


ment; there is nothing spurious and 
nothing hollow in them; but they well 
up from the deep heart of nations, show- 


ut a chord of sympathy has been 


touched, with which it is fatal to tan per 





w to sport. Call it fanaticism, if you 
will; call it delusion; call it anything; 
but re { lso that it is out of such 
feelings t revolutions are born, and by 
them that ful national crises are deter- 
mined 


uchanan has not profited, 


by the monition. His initial 


act, the choice of a cabinet, in which the 


only man of national reputation was su- 


perannu ited, and the others were ot little 


note, gave small hope that he would do so; 


and his bsequent mistakes might have 


been augured from the calibre of the 


whom he chose to be 


the 


counsellors by sur- 





round men pass, since 


our object is to dis 
The juesqgons 


and his cabinet have had to deal, 


uss measures 
with which the President 
without 
following them in the order either of time 
classified as the 
Financial 


libuster question, and the Kan- 


or importance, may be 
M@mon quest 


tion.the F 


ion, the ques- 


sas que stion All these require l, for a 
proper adjustment of them, firmness rath- 


er than ability i clear perce ption of the 


principles of right, rather than abstruse 
rather 
Yet 
that our government has 

ird 
+} 


hese questions, either firmness or 


poli V.—and vigor of execution, 


than profound diplomatic skill. we 


do not perceive 


l, in re to the treatment of 


displave 
any ot 


ability. It has employed policy enough 
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and diplomacy enough, but the policy 
has been incoherent and the diplomacy 
At the end of the first year of 
its rule, the most striking result of 


shallow. 
its 
general management is the open defec- 
tion of many of its most powerful friends, 
and the increased earnestness and ener- 
gy of all its foes. 

The difliculty with the Mormons orig- 
inated, before the accession of the pres- 
ent administration, in a hasty and im- 


proper extension of the Federal authori- 
ty over a people whose customs and re- 
ligious opinions were utterly in ompati- 


The 


from 


ble with those of our own pe ople. 
Utah 
the to the kind of government 
provided for them at Washington. Hav- 


ing adopted a form of society more like 


inhabitants of were averse 


outset 


that of Congo and Dahomey than of the 


| nite dl States, and h Lving accepte d too 


prevalent Gooma, tl 


t 


community has the right to form its own 


literally the 


< 


institutions for itself,—they preferred 


polygamy of barbarism to the monogamy 


of civilization, and the rod of the priest- 
prophet Brigham or the seal of Elder 
Pratt to the sceptre of Governor Step- 
toe or the sword of Colonel Ji hnston. 


Under these circumstances, the duty of 


the government of the United States was 
to relinquish its pretensions to supremacy 
over a nation opposed to its rule, or to 
maintain that supremacy, if it 


were ne- 


cessary, with a strong and unflinching 
hand. Mr. Buchanan, on his own prin- 
ciples of popular sovereignty, as far as 


we can understand them, ought, logically 


’ 
} 


to have adopted the former course, but 


(as the interests of Slavery were not in- 


volved) he elected to the latter ; 


he 


tence which has cost the nation alre uly 


pursue 


and has pursued it with an impo- 


many millions of dollars, and which has 
Utah” in 
=— = a oe 

embDarrassments, allowing them 


involved the “ army of inex- 
tricable 
to be shut up in the snows of the moun- 
tains before they could strike a blow or 
reach the first object of their « xpedi- 
tion. Not very well appointed in the 
beginning, this little force w 


ed to Plains 


$ dk spat h- 


the when it was too late 
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in the season; a part of it was need- 
lessly delayed in assisting to choke down 
freedom in Kansas; and when it attained 
the hills which guard the passages to the 
valley of the Salt Lake, it found the 
cafions obstructed by snow, and the roads 
impassable. The supplies required for 


its subsistence were scattered in use- 
less profusion from Leavenworth to Fort 
Laramie, and assistance and action were 
alike hopeless until the arrival of the 
spring.* 


The 


poor soldier to pe 


left the 
rish in the desert, has 


same feebleness, which 


brought an overflowing treasury nearly 
to default. Mr. 


sage, discussed the existing financial cri- 


Buchanan, in his Mes- 


sis with much sounding phrase and very 
He rebuked the ac- 


the banks, which had presumed 


decided emph Isis. 
tion of 
to issue notes to the amount of more than 


three times that of their specie, in a tone 


of lofty and indignant virtue. 


the 


He com- 


mended them to strictest vigilance 


and to the exemplary discipline of the 
State legislatures, while deseanting at 
large upon the safi ty, the economy, the 
beauty, and the glory of a sound hard- 
When he entered up- 


money currency. 


on his office, 


he found the Treasury re- 


plete with eagles and dimes; it was 


so 


flush, that, in the joy of his heart, he or- 


dered the debts of the United States to 
be redeemed at a premium of sixteen 
per ce nt.; and he and his followers were 


disposed to jubilate over the singular 
spectacle, that, while all other institu- 
tions were failing, the Treasury of the 
United States was firm and resplendent 
in its large possession of gold. It was 
deemed a rare wisdom and success, in- 


deed, which could utter a note of tri- 
umph in the midst of so universal a 
cry of despair; it was deemed a rare 
piece of liberality, that the government 
should come to the aid of society in an 


The stocks 
had 


such dark distress. 
United 


hour of 


of the States, which been 

* More recently the energy and wisdom of 
Col. Johnston have repaired some of the mis- 
chiefs produced by the dilatoriness of his su- 
periors. 
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originally sold at a small advance, were 
bought back on a very large advance; 
the usurers and the stock-jobbers re- 
ceived sixteen per cent. for what they 
had bought at a premium of but two 
or three per cent. ; and an unparalleled 
glory shone around the easy vomitories 


The foresight and 


proceedit 9 


of the Treasury. 
of the 
In less than a quarter 





were 
by 


coverninent 


the sagacity 
marvellous ! 
the moon, the coffers of the 


were empty,—the very clerks in its em- 


ploy went about the streets borrowing 

and the 
Mr. Cobb, 
i de pair over the 


the 


money to pay their board-bills, 
grand-master of the vaults, 


counting his fingers i 


vacant prospect, was compe lled, in 
fill his limp 
Of the nineteen 


extremity of his distress, to 


sacks with paper. mil- 


of gold 


lions which in September dis- 


tended the public purse, little or noth- 


ing remained in December, while in its 


place were paper bills,—founded, not up- 
on a basis of one-third spe ie, but upon a 


basis of We promise lo pa It was a 


sad application of the hig 


the Message, 


scent for a pure hard-money government, 


i-soundine doe- 


trines of a dreadful de- 


-and a lamentable conversion of the 
pompous swagger of October into the 


shivering collapse of January ! 

It may be said, that, by this pre-pur- 

ks, running at an 
, 


f., the 


its own stoc 


chase of 

interest of six per cen vovernment 
st which 
the 


the purchase and thg time of ul- 


has saved the amount of inter« 


would else have accrTruc d betwee n 
time of 
timate redemption. And this is true to 
show an ad- 
if the Ty had 
had no other use for its money. A gov- 
havifig a 
superfluous « 


with if 


some extent,—and it woul 


mirable economy, eas 


iry 


ernment, like an individual, 


large balance of ish on 


hand, can do no better than to 


off its debts; but his, when 


Mormon 


expenditure, litt 


pay 


there was every prospect of a 





war to raise th le pros- 


pect of retrenchment in any branch of 


service, and a daily diminishing revenue 
at all points—it was purely a piece of 
folly, a want of ordinary forecast, to 
of the Mr. Bu- 


vet rid cash in hand. 
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chanan and Mr. Cobb were guilty of 


this fo ly, and, 


éclat of 


the sake of the 


the 


for poor 
the 


(which was no great re- 


coming to relief of 
money-market, 
lief, after all,) they sacrificed the hard- 
retensions of the 


money } 


and sunk 


goverment, 
level of that 
” in Wall Street. 


, in the existing condi- 


its character to the 
‘ kiteflier 


of the m ly 
Their tru 


courst 


tion and aspect of affairs, was to retain 
heir capital ind to institute a most rigid 
economy, a most searching reduction, in 
every branch of the public service. We 


have, however, yet to learn whether any 





such economy and reduction have been 
effected. 

All this was simply weakness; but in 
turning f{ 1 the conduct of the Finances 
by th lministration, to consider its 
manag t of Filibusterism, we pass 


from t nsideration of acts of mere 


debility onsideration of acts which 
have a of duplicity in them. On 
the Filibusters, as on the Finances, the 


First Annual Message of the 


Was < : en and 


President 
It charac- 
terized the past and proposed 


of W Walker 


} 
commotr nse and 


forcible 
doings 
and his crew, as the 
common conscience 


characterize d 


had already 


them, as no g short of piracy and mur- 
der Recognizi g the obligations of fra- 
ternity and peace as the rule of right in 
international relations, it pledged the ut- 
most vigilance and energy of the Fed- 


eral powers against every semblance of 


In pursuance of this prom- 


ise, orders were issued to the various 
civil and nav il authoritic s, (orders not 
very clear, it is true, but clear enough to 


bear but one meaning in honest and 


simple minds,) to the effect that they 


should maintain a sharp watch, and exe- 
cute a summ 
suspect d of or 
The 


easy 


iry arrest of every person 


discovered in unlawful 
authorities on land, to 
to hold 
munication with Washington, were found 
to have 


hands. 


enterprises. 


whom it was secret com- 


very blind eyes and very slip- 
Walker 
confederates were taken at New Orleans, 


pery General and _ his 


but they passed through the courts far 
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more rapidly than goods are apt to pass 


through the custom-houses. Under a 
merely nominal recognizance, he sailed 
away with flying colors, and amid the 
plaudits of an admiring crowd, among 
whom, it is to be presumed, the authori- 
ties took care to be only not too « onspicu- 
ous. 
But the sea, who 


the authorities on 


could not so readily get a cue from 
Washington, with the directness, in con- 
struing orders, which is the habit of the 
military mind, took their instructions at 
the word. Commanded to intercept all 
marauders and pirates, they kept a look- 


out for Walker. He eluded the 
Captain Chatard, but Commodore Pauld- 


cuns of 


ing seized him in the very act of invading 
Hoisti him on board 


of a war-ship, he returned him in press- 





a friendly soil. 
ing haste to the President. Commodore 
Paulding, who had read the Messagx 


read the instructions of Secretary Cass 


’ and 


doubtless supposed that black meant 


black, and white, white. P% rhaps, also, 


in the unsophisticated 
| 


he promptitude 


Saving ani 


pride with which 
he contemplated t ind de- 
cision of his action, in inocent 
people from a sanguinary ruffian, and in 
maintaining the honor of his country un- 
} 


sullied, dim visions crossed his mind of 


a letter of thanks from the President, 
Congress. 
Pauld- 
did 


and 


and of the vote of 
Alas for such hope s! 
ing was clearly not a politician; he 
know black 


white meant black,- 


a sword by 


Commodore 


not that meant white 


nor that the present 
of a filibuster, which he sent to the 
President, was the present of something 


worse than an elephant. It was the pres- 


ent of a herd of elephants,—of a sea of 
troubles. Mr. Buchanan’s fine denun- 


ciations of freebooters had only been fine 
words for the public ear; secretly he 
cherished a penchant for freebooters, or 
rather for the friends of freebooters ; and, 


be 


sented, by his own agent, with the very 


under those circumstances, to pre- 
chief of the freebooters, as a criminal and 
a scamp, was the most unheard-of sim- 
plicity of understanding, and the most 


astounding literalness of obedience, in 
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What to do was the 
had Chatard 


with a cashiering for allowing Walker to 


subordinate. 


any 
question. He menaced 
escape; and here was Paulding, who did 
not allow him to escape,—so he menaced 
Paulding likewise ; and by way of cap- 
ping the climax of absurdities, he set 
Walker himself at large, to go about the 
country clamoring to be sent back, at the 
expense of the government, to the scenes 
of his late innocent occupations and vir- 
tuous designs, whence he had been ruth- 
lessly torn by an over-officious sailor. 
The history of the farce is both argu- 
ment and comment. Walker was either 
a citizen of the United States, levying 
war upon a friendly foreign state, and as 
such amenable to the penalties of our 
neutrality laws,—or he was a citizen of 
Nicaragua, as he pretended to be, abusing 
our protec tion to organize warlike enter- 
prises against his fellow-citizens, and as 
such also amenable to our neutrality laws. 


In either capacity, and however taken, 
he should have been severely dealt with 
by the But, 
Mr. not left 


stincts of right, is 


President. unfortunately, 


Buchanan, to his own in- 


surrounded | 


Vv assist- 
ants who have other than great public 
Waiker’s 
ba heme Ss, 


projects ot piracy and 


} 


motives for their conduct. 


schemes were not individual 


were not simple 

~~ ache 
plunder, got up on his own responsibility 
his own ends. 


and for Connected with 


important coll iteral issu s, they rece ived 


the sympathy and support of others more 
in a word, 


potent than himself. He was, 


the instrument of the propagandist slave- 
holders, the fear of whom is before 
As the old barbarian 


say to the later Ro- 


ever 


a Presidk nt’s ¢ yes. 


Arbog istes used t 


man emperors, whom he helped to ele- 
vate, “ The power which made you is the 
power which can break you,” so these 
throne dictate 
Mr. 


was their man as much as Walker was, 


modern masters of the 


and guide its policy. Buchanan 
and, however grand his speer hes before 
the public, he must do their bidding 
when things came to the trial. 

Sut this allusion brings us, by an ob- 


vious transition, to the last and most im- 


Buchanan’s Administration. 
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portant question submitted to the admin- 


istration,—the question of Kansas,—in 


the management of which, we think, it 
will be found that all the before-noted de- 
ficiencies of the government have been 
combined with a criminal disregard ot 
settled principles and almost. universal 
convictions. In reference to Kansas, as 
in reference to the other topic s, the Presi- 
dent began with fair and seductive prom- 
ises. He did not, it is true, either in his 
Message or anywhere else, that we know 
of, narrate the actual history of the long 
contest which has divided that Territory, 
but he did hold up for the future the 
brightest hopes of an honest and equita- 
ble adjustment of all the past difficulties 


He sele cted 


J. Walker, as Governor, for the 


and commissioned Robert 
express 


Pre- 


past causes ol 


purpose of “ pacifying Kansas.” 


tending to overlook th« 


announced that everythin: 


trouble, he 
tions, 


have 


would now be set right by new elec 


I 1 
| 


in which the whole people should 


full opportunity of declaring their will 
Mr. Walker went to 


determination to carry out 


Kansas with a full 
this 
Both he and his 
Mr. Stanton, labored strenu- 
lerri- 


ses, and, by dint 


umiable 
promise of the President. 
secretary, 


ously to convinee the people of the 


tory of his honest purp 


ot pe rsuasions, pled es, ASSUrAaNnces, 


oaths, at length succeeded in 


yrocuring a 
pr tty ven ral exercise OF the tranchise 
The result was a signal overthrow of th 
minority which had so long ru 


ed by fraud 


and violence; and the sincerity of the 


avout he | 
by both Walker and Stanton, that, 


ess of the Free- 


President is tested by the fa 
irom 
the moment of the suc 


State party, he was wroth towards his 


servants. Stanton was removed and 


Walker compelled to resign, though thei 


only offence was a laborious pre secution 


of the President’s own policy. Eve 


since then, he has strained every nerve, 


is st aining 


and at this moment every 


nerve, to defeat the well-known legally 


demonstrated wish of the majority. In 


the face of his own plighted word, and of 


the emphatic assurances of his agents, 


sanctioned by himself, he insists upon 
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imposing on them officers whom they de- 


test and an instrument of government 


which thev spurn. These people of 
Kansas who were to be “ pacified,” to 
be conciliated,—to be guarantied a just 


administration,—are denounced in the 
most virulent and abusive terms as re- 


fractory, and are threatened with the co- 





ercion of a military force, because they 
are unwilling to submit to outrag 

The excuse offered by the President 
for this perfidious course is the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, which he professes to 
consider a legal instrument, framed by a 
legal Convention, and approved by a 
legal election of the people,—and which 


is therefore not to be set aside except by 





the same sovereign power by which it 


was created t would be a good excuse, 
if it were not a transparent and mon- 
strous quibble from beginning to end. 
The Lecompton Constitution has no one 
element of legality in it; from the 
Whe , to the signatures, it is an im 
posture for neither had the Legisla- 
ture, t t i d the Convention in which 
it was made, lawful authority to do so, 


nor was t t 4 








tuted s t option of 
it by t eopl k. 

A'l 1d depend- 
ent e erect 
into a S first, for- 

‘ bing act of Cor ss 
miving WN to the inha ints to set 
up { nd second rmall 
by as ! eneral 1 nent 
of the } 1 r ust after- 
wards t In either th 
conse! ( ss, first or last, is ne- 
Ccessa \ of the proceeding 
But a‘ Leg slature ! h is th 
mere Coneress ng 1 
power l ! strictly mveved 
it 1 ( ve Act inst r th 
ler to I nen ( 1 to inate 
am Ss sed If, and al 
to abro he thority of Cor 
The atte t lo so, as d red | 
Gen il J ! cabinet I case ¢ 
Arka ve it not sin vn i 
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President would be obliged to suppress 


it, if called upon, by force of arms. The 
Organic Act is the supreme law of the 
Territory, which can be altered or revok- 
ed only by the authority from which it 
emanated ; and every measure commen- 
ced or prosecuted with a design to annul 
that law, to subvert the Territorial gov- 
ernment, or to put in force in its place 
a new government, without the consent 

of Congress, is a flagrant usurpation. 
Now the Lecompton Convention was 
called not merely without the consent of 
Congress, but against its consent: it was 
called by and under the arrangements 
of the Territorial Legislature ; it was not 
the spontaneous act of the people, a large 
majority of whom condemned the move- 
ment and refused to participate in it; and 
thus, in its inception, it was unlawful. 
It was neither regularly nor irregularly 
proper ;—the supreme legislature had not 
acknowledged it; the masses of society 
1d not acknowledged it; and the entire 
} 


project possessed no other character than 
I 


that of a factious scheme for perpetuating 


the power of a few pro-slavery dema- 


But, if we grant the richt of the Ter- 







movement, th 


carried 








into efi 


with the 
und re 


for in the law authorizing the Conven- 


tion, as the basis of an apportionment of 
the delegates, and that provision was not 
ce lied with nineteen out of the 
tl ht counties no registry was 





made, and in the others it was imper- 
fectly made. “In some of the counties,” 
according to the evidence of Mr. Stanton, 


then acting Governor, “the o ers were 


pre tblv deter l and disco wed by the 
people from their duty of taking the cen- 
(although he adds that he does not 
that such was the fact.) “ while in 





ted in the 





ls, under 





= 
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the statements of Governor Walker and 
myself, that they would probably be ad- 
mitted, elected delegates and sent them 
up to the Convention; but they were not 
admitted to seats.” In consequence of 
this failure or refusal to do their duty, 
only the geographical half or the nu- 
merical fourth of the Territory was repre- 
sented in the Convention. Nor is it any 
excuse for the defaulting officers, even 
if it had been true, that some of the peo- 
ple opposed the execution of the ir duty. 
They professed to be acting under law; 
their functions were plainly prescribed to 
them; and they were bound to make the 
census and registry, whatever the dispo- 
sition of the people. In a land of laws, 
it is the law, and not any mere prevailing 
sentiment, which prescribes and limit 
official duty. There is, however, no evi- 
dence that the discharge of their task was 
rendered impossibl 
“1 


e by the popular oppo- 
sition, while there is evidence that they 
were very willing to neglect it, and v ry 
willing to allow any obstacle, no matter 
how trivial, to obstruct their performance 
of it. They were, in truth, as everybody 
knows, the simple tools of the faction 


which started this Convention movement, 





and not at all desirous to secure a fa 


and adequate representation of the in- 


i 
habitan 
That many of the people should be 
careless of the registration, and even 
unfriendly to it. is natural. because they 


disapproved the plan, and were hostile 
to the ends of the Convention. They 


ty by which it had 


doubted the author ; \ i 
been summoned; they doubted both the 
validity and the probable fairness of an 
election under such authority; and, more- 
over, they were indifferent as to its pro- 
ceedings, becaus they had been assured 
that they would be called upon to pro- 
nounce pro or con upon its results. The 
Convention, as actually constituted when 
assembled, consisted of sixty delegates, 
representing about 1,800 voters, in an 
electoral body of 12,000 in all,—or one 
delegate to thirty voters! A convention 
so composed ought to have been ashamed 


of the very pretence of acting in the name 
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of the whole people. It would have been 
ashamed of it, if it had contained men 
sincerely anxious to reflect the will of the 
great body of the citizens. It would have 


been as much ashamed of it, as any hon- 


est man would be to pass himself off as 


the agent of a person whom he had never 


known, or who openly derided and de- 


spised him. But this precious body— 


each man of whom represented thirty men 
besides himself, in a voting population of 
12,000 was not sensible to such con- 
siderations. By a miserable chicane, it had 
got into a position to do mischief, and it 
proceed dt » do it, Vv ith is mie h alacrity 
and headk ng ze il as rogues are apt to 
exhibit when the prize is great and the 
opportunity short. An election for the 
Legislature, held subsequently to that for 
bli opinion 


sole study ot 


the Convention, showing a pu 
decidedly ulverse to it. the . 


its members thenceforth seemed to be, 


how they could most adroitly and effect- 


ively nullify the aseendency of the ma- 
jor ty. For this end alone they con- 
sulted, and caballed, an lL calculate d, and 
j inketed and the Lecon pton Consti- 
tution, with the Schedule annexed, was 


the worthy fruit of their labors. 
It ; monstrous in Mr. Bu hanan to 
ne that a | ly so contrived and 
so ting ¢ pressed 1 ny s e the 
wvereign will of the peopl But, not 
to d 1] pon this t, let us suppose 
that the Convention had been sw moned 


by a competent authority, that it had 


. . 
mai constitu- 


e! y, and that its proceedit rs had been 


naged with ordin ry decorum,—would 
the Constitution it framed be valid, in 
1e face of a clear popular condemnation ? 
We hold that it would not, because, in 
our estimation, and in the estimation of 
every intelligent American, the very es- 
sence of republicanism is “the consent 
of the governed.” It is the highest func- 


tion of political sovereignty to devise and 


ordain the organic law of society, the 
vital form of its being; and the charac- 
teristic difference between the despotic 
or oligarchical and the republican govy- 


ernment is, that in the one case the funo- 
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tion is exercised by a monarch or a class 


and in the other by the body of the citi- 


’ 


zens. This distinctive feature of our 
politics, as opposed to all others, regards 
the will of the people, directly or indi- 
rectly expressed, as alone giving validity 
to law; our National Constitution, and 


every one < thirty-one State Con- 





stitutions, | eds upon that princiy 

every act of |] lation in the Congress 
and the State Assemblies supposes it; 
and every decision of every Court has 


that for it Constitutions have 
been adopted, undoubtedly, without a 


distinct su ssion O 


f them to the ratifi- 
cation of the people; but in such cases 
there has been no serious agitation of the 
public mind, no in portant conflict or di- 
vision of opinion, rendering such ratifi- 
cation ne sar ind, in the absence of 
dispute, the I il assent of the commu- 
nity to the tion of its delegates might 
fairly be } med. But in no ease, 
in whi h reat d de batable questions 
were invol v Convention dared 
to close its | ; without providing for 
their referer to the popular sanction ; 
much less has there been any instance 
n which ( yn has dared to make 
its own W l,in the face of a known 
or appreher | repugnance of the con- 
stituency [he politicians who should 
have pr ( h a thing would have 
been overw lImed with unmeasured in- 
lignation and scorn. No sentiment more 
livingly px $s our national mind, no 
sentiment is juster in itself, than that 
they who are to live under the laws 
ought to decide on the character of the 
laws,—that they whose persons, prop- 
erty, welfare, happiness, life, are to be 


controlled by a Constitution of Govern- 


ment, ought to participate in the forma- 
tion of that iy 


vernment. 
Consci of this truth, and of its pro- 


found hold the popular heart, Mr. Bu- 


chanan instructed Governor Walker to 
see the Kansas Constitution submitted 
to the people,—to protect them against 
fraud and violence in voting upon it— 
im, in the event of any in- 
their rights, that the Con 
VOL. L. 48 





and to pro 


terference with 
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stitution “ would be and ought to be re- 
Walker was volu- 


e in proclamations to that end. The 


je cted by Congress.” 
bl ' 


framers of the Constitution, aware of i 


> 
invalidity without the sanction of the peo- 


ple, provided for its submission to “ ap- 
proval” or “ disapproval,” to “ ratifica- 
tion” or * rejection”; and yet, by the 


} iltriest juggle in recorde 1 hist 





vised, in the same breath, a method of 
taking the vote, which co ipletely nul- 
lified its own terms. No man was al- 
lowed to “disapprove” it, no man was 
allowed to “ reject” it,—excc pt in regard 
to a single section,—and before he could 
vote for or against that, he was obliged 
to vote in favor of all the rest. If there 
had been a hundred thousand voters in 
the Territory opposed to the ¢ onstitution, 
and but one voter in its favor, the hun- 
dred thousand voters could not have 
voted upon it at all, but the one voter 
could,—and the vote of that one would 
have been construed into a popular ap- 
proval, while the will of all the others 


would have been practically void. By 


this pitiful stratagem, it was supposed, 


the double exigency of Mr. Buchanan’s 








often repeated sentiments, and of the 
pro-slavery cause, which dreaded a pop- 
ular vot ly satisfied ; and 
the Presi t of the Unite States, reck- 


less of his position and his fame, lent 


himself to the shameless and despicable 
palte1 He not only lent himself to it, 


but he has oper ly argued its propriety, 
and is now making the adherence of his 
friends to such baseness the test of their 
party fidelity. In the name of Democ- 
racy,—of that sacred and sublime princi- 
ple into which we, as a nation, have been 
baptized,—which declares the inalienable 
rights of man,—and which, as it makes 


the tour of the earth, hand and hand 





with Christianity, is lifting the many from 
the dust, where for ages they have been 


trampled, into political life and digni 





-he converts a paltry swindle into its 
standard and creed, and prostitutes its 
glorious mission, as a redeeming influ- 
ence among men, into a ministry of sla- 


very and outrage. 








Mr. Buchanan's 


~! 
ina 


Mr. 
better than any man in the country- 
that the 


the act of the people of Kansas. 


Buchanan knows — we believe 
Lecompton Constitution is not 
By the 
election of the 4th of January—an elec- 


tion which was perfectly valid, because it 





was held under the authority of a Territo- 


rial Legislature superior to the Conven- 





tion—it was solemnly and unequivocall 
condemned. This of itself was enough 
to demonstrate that fact. But all the 


Democratic Governors of the Territory 


—with the singel exception of Shannon, 


and the recently appointed acting Gov- 
ernor, Denver, who is prudently silent 
—testily urgently to truth. 
tou 


Stanton, 


same 


the 
Reeder, Ge and Walker, 
] 


with the late acting 


ther 


iry, 
Governor, 


asseverate, in the most earnest and em- 
we ; eee ag 
phatic manner, that the majority in Kan- 


Free 


the minority which has ruled is 


Sas 1s ior Making it a State,—that 


a factious 


hta; } 


minority, and that they have obtained 


and pe 


petuated their ascendency by a 


most unblushing series of crimes and 
frauds. Yet, in the teeth of this evi- 
dence, — oO repeated elections —of his 
own witne turning against him,— 





the President adheres to the infamous 


plans of leaders; and, 
if not arrested by the rebukes of t 


North, he will insist thei 


odious measures upon their long-suffering 


on imposing 
victims. 


the administration of Mr. 


Looking 


Buchanan s mply from the point of view 


1ew 


of an enlightened statesmanship, we find 
nothing in it that is not contemptibl 


but when we regard it as the accredited 


exponent of the 


il sense of a 


mo! ma- 
jority of our people, it is saved from con- 


tempt, indeed, 
contempt is mer 


of humiliation and apprehension. 


} 
Ss tin 


- igs 
parallele yvutrages in Kansas have 


been, we regard them as insienificant in 


comparison with the deadlier fact that the 
Chief Magi 


strive to defend them by the small wiles of 
a village att 


trate 





of the Republic should 


wrney,—that, when the hon- 


or of a nation and the principle of self- 
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government are at stake, he should show 
himself unconscious of a higher judica- 
ture or a nobler style of pleading thar 
those which would serve for a case of 
petty larceny,—and that he should be 
abetted by more than ha he nat ma 
representatives, while | t 3s down a 
case Of public conscrenc I moral 
level of those who are content with th 
mac ue s uiety whic h the atl 
in an indictment, or with dingy in- 
nocence whi is cer lL to by dsa- 
crreement of a jury 

Che things are the ] il conse- 
quences of that profound 1 | de- 
moralization which fi ‘ enact- 
ment of the Fugitive Sla Bill and 

made its execution possible ’ 

ademor ilization wil 0 t abo 
for selfish ends, in that sa ne which 
iw our greatest advocates and ou 
acutest politicians spe1 y their en- 
ergy of mind and subtlety « reument 
) perst ude the peoy et there was n¢ 
higher law than that ( stom a 
chi ane woven oft t S]} $s ol } 
memorial sophistry whose strong 
f s at the mercy of e tra- 
verse jyuror,—no law hig t the « 
rf e ( party, ratified | po ur maje 
itv achieved by t V s on Pres - 
tial providence, thro nt vote 
wl n the erur ne ¢ ( tne whis 
key-barrel is potent to ¢ ind 
whose sole notion of jurispru ce 1 
based upon experience of tl mparatis 
toughness of Celtic sk nd I Kt rl 
shillalahs And such arguments were 
listened te such adv tK ( nended 
for patriotism, in a land from whose thir- 
ty thousand pulpits God and Christ are 
preached weekly to hear wl 


. ' 
sence ! 





capacity of the Enelish ry 





self-covernment is measured their re 

gard as well for the forms as the esse nce 
of law A race conservative beyond all 
others of what is established, averse be- 
yor 1 all others to the | ‘roic remedy of 
forcible revolution, they have yet three 
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Ww mes in the space fell from a hand palsied by the moral 
™ half assumed the generacy of the people ; and the emascu- 
and the certain perils of civil war, rather late usurper or the foreign barbarian 





of than submit to have ‘Right infringed by snatched and squandered the herita 








ye Preroga e, and the scales of Justice civilization which escheated for want of 
’ made a cl by false weights that kept legitimate heirs of he old roval race, 
a the shape | tla ed the s ibst ince of le- whose divine right was the il iy ial brain, 
J gitimate precedent. We are forced to and who found their st eth in a national 
' k that there must be a bend sinis- virtue which individualized its n every 

ter in the escutcheon of the descend- citizen. The wind that moans among 
n- ants of suc! n, when we find them the columns of the Parthenon, or rustles 
7 setting the form above the substance,and through the weeds on the palaces of the 


t otas 
le- legality. Itis a spectacle portentous of from the patron in the White House, 








et. moral lapse < is ial disorg ization, to bends ill one way the obsec ious leaves 

n see a stat n, who has had fifty years’ of a partisan press, om is of popular 
a exm At in pol s quib- a vl 1¢ 

bling in defer f Executive violence Do our leading politicians, and the 

h agains community, as i the con- prominent bankers % mec! nts who 

l scien { nauo were no more au- sustain them, know wh a langerous 

_ cust a tribu than a police justice sitting less6n they are setting to a} whose 

p upon e€ ol assault. Yet more affairs are controlled b i rsal_ suf- 

nm port sis e a great peopl n- fra when they ath that right 

1 ’ , . } 

s¢ 1 ld t n ie na- which can Dy anv i voted 





the t bought by a tide- t pr cl} sap I { 
‘- wa n invested with the indiv ul P erty a | irglan 
‘ solen Court whose mem- m e com don a I vealth 
bers for uprightn of ul form ¢ LW ‘ that 
s ] of mind, but by th will protect a bar i y-DOX f 
, nv upacity for cringing When Mr. Buc J ro 
a ns \ und f ow- ol yw and I re oth- 
} ng a slender as tl r, ( i rep , ( An in 









so tl nd at tl touch Lei ilar, was | no a writing- 
I h, of sec l rapacity lesson for Amer ‘ y, and 
er Ha 1 that the true one which the pirate | Wall did 
ded pr 1 is moral, and not Vv In ung niy kk 1 blood 
} ma strencth d nds, not in Nicaragua 
are on the s bound s, nor th The vice of w s is the 
fess é it on its magnanim- infinitesimal subdivision | il re- 
t] : fi ty to conscience ? — sponsibility Che t of ev national 
. e isa wh spins and cuts to voter in a fraction 
tl | ) a mal as of individual ot W 1 is several mil- 
life, a ‘ of God against th to t of the 1 si- 
re peopie of these United States is not to to their constituencies or 





— be del i efore any such petty tribu- to the people. The President of the 
1] nal as Mr. Buchanan and his advisers United States, during his four years of 
he. seem to suppose The sceptre which office, is less amenable to publ opinion 


wccessively from the grasp of than the Queen of England through her 





pt, Assyria, Carthage, Greece, Rome, ministers; senators, 
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prospect, laugh at instructions ; 


repre- 
sentatives think they have made a good 
bargain when they exchange the barren 
approval of constituencies for the smile 
of one whom a lucky death, perhaps, has 


Midas of 


a nation of adven- 


converted into the Presidential 


the moment; and in 


turers, success 1s too ei 





allowed to 


sanctify a speculation by which a man 


sells his pi iful self for a better pric e than 


even a Jew could get for the Saviour of 
world. It 


, that the only 


the cannot be too often re- 


responsibility which 


Ss of 


saving eflicacy in a Democracy is 


that of every individual man in it to his 


conscience and his God. As long as any 
one of us holds the ballot in his hand, he 


what v som 


is truly, times vaguely boast, 





a sovereign,—a constituent part of Des- 
tiny; the infi Future is his vassal ; 
History holds | iron stylus as_ his 

e; Lacl its his word to clos 
or to sus} d her il shears ;—but the 
moment his vote is cast, he becomes the 
serf of circumstance, at the mercy of the 





white-livered 1 tative’s cowardice, 
or the venal one’s itching palm. Our 
only safety, then, is in the aggregate 
fidelity to personal rectitude, which may 


lessen the chances of 


representative 


dishonesty, or, at the worst, constitut 


a public opinion that shall make the 


whole country a penitentiary for such 


treason, and tu the price of public 
honor to fairy-money, whose withered 


leaves but mock the possessor with the 


t 
of self-degradation. Let 


futile memory 


every man remember, that, though he 


may be a nothing in himself, yet every 
cipher gains the power of multiplying by 
ten when it is placed on the right side of 
whatever unit for the time represents the 


What 


aw rkening of the in- 


cause of truth and justice. we 


need is a thorough 


dividual conscience; and if we once be- 
come aware how the still and stealthy 


ashes of political apathy and moral insen- 
sibility are slipping under our feet and 
hurrying us with them toward the crater’s 
irrevocable core, it may be that the effort 
of self-preservation called forth by the 


danger will make us love the daring en- 
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ergy and the dependence on our indi- 
vidual strength, that alone can keep us 
free and worthy to be freemen. 

While we hold the moral aspect of the 
great question now before the country to 


be cardinal, there are also some prac tical 





ones which the Republican party ough 


it 
never to lose sight of. To move a people 
among whom the Anglo-Saxon element 
is predominant, we will not say, with 
Lord Bacon, that we must convince their 
pockets, but we do believe that moral 
must always go hand in hand with com- 
mon sense. They will take up arms for 
a principle, but they must have confi- 
dence in each other and in their leaders 
Conscience is a good tutor to tell a man 
on which side to act, but she leaves the 
question of How to act to eve ry man’s 


An 
turned 


Ove r-ni e 
the 


of a great cause on the eve of 


prudence and judgment. 


ence has before 
stoma h 


const 


now 


action. Cromwell knew 


I 


when to split 
Th North has 


owed its strength to be 


when skulls. 


too generally all 


iairs and 


divided by personal preferences and by- 
questions, till it has almost seemed as if 
a moral principle had less constringent 
force to hold its followers together than 
the 
Newtonian law of that system whereof the 
doll 


erto m ide 


the gravitation of private interest, 


ir is the central sun, which has hith- 


the owners of slaves unitary, 


and given them the power which springs 
from concentration and the success which 
We 


strength in quarrelling 


is sure to follow concert of action. 
have spent our 
about the character of men, when 


should 


character of measures. 


we 





il only of the 


have been watchf 
A seruple of con- 
science has no right to outweigh a pound 
of duty, though it ought to make a ton 
The 


great aim of the Republican party should 


interest kick the beam. 





of priva 





be to gain one victory for the Free States. 
One victory will make us a unit, and is 
equal to a reinforcement of fifty thousand 
men. The genius of success in politics 
or war is to know Opportunity at first 
sight. There is no mistress so easily 
tired as Fortune. We must waste no 


more time in investigating the motives of 
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our recruits. Have we not faith enough 
lift 


all to its own level of patriotism and de- 


in our cause to believe that it will 


votion ? Let us, then, welcome all allies, 
from whatever quarter, and not inquire 
into their past history as minutely as if 
we were tl 
Angel and could 
ire. When 


South - of 


i¢ assignees of the Recording 


search his books at 


Soult was operating 


France, the defection of 





German regiments crippled all his 


combinations and gave the advant we 
to Wellington. Ought Wellington to 
have refused aid? For our own 
Mr. D as be the 


cian, the best master of political combi- 


their 


part, if best tacti- 





nation, we 
differen es 
fully, 

general who h 
life. 
two great 
dedicated 


Lord under t mptation, 


are willing to forget all past 


and } 


under him cheer- 
rather than lose 


serve 
the battle under a 
is agreed with us all his 
When we remember, that, of the 
drals of Europe, one is 
Saint Peter who denied | 
and the other 
to Saint 
hood in perse l 


that both tl pnatr 


his early man- 
true believer 
ms of the 


differing as they did in many p 





doc é "( a in marty rdom for 
their belief, we cannot but think that 
there i om even tor repentant rene- 
gades in the camp of the faithful. 

While we insist that Morals should 
govern the fives of political action, 


and that no party can be permaner 





strong which has not the reserve of a 
great principle behind it, we affirm with 


no less strength of conviction that the 


tails of our National Housek« ping should 
} ] 


be managed by practical sense and world- 





ly forethought ] 

inoves aionge tl | 

perience, and, where terrestrial guide- 
posts a le ty, we need not ask our way 
of the stars. The advantage of our op- 
ponents has been that they have always 
had some sharp practical measure, some 
definite and imn diate object, t » Oppose 


to our voluminous propositions of abstract 


right. Again and 


whirlwind 





} 


of oratorical enthusiasm has roused and 


heaped up the threatening masses of the 
I 
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Free States, and again and again we have 


seen them collapse like a water-spout, in- 





to a ¢ rumbling he ap of integ? ited bub- 
les, before the compar t 


bullet of political 
While our legislatures 


1 


been resolving and re-resolving the prin- 


audacity. have 


( iples ol the De 


our adversari 


laration of Independence, 
s have T ished their 


es, parallel after parallel, a 











citadel of our political equality. A siege 
| ; 2 

if uninterrupted, is a mere matter of 

time, and must end in capitulation. Our 
. s atts 7 

only Saiety 1s in a ming the Oliensive 

Are we to be terrified any longer by 

such Chinese devices of warfare as the 


ery of Disunion, 1 threat as hollow as 


the mask from which it issues, as harm- 








less as the periodical suicides of Mantali- 
ni, as insincere as the spoiled child’s re- 
fusal of his supp r? Weh no desire 
10 a dissolution of our federacy 
thoush i is not { are 
t low it ‘ ! | 

Southern half « ( i ) » | ome 
. Hayt B t d f the 
law that s ( 1 of « erate 
s $ ( 1 ian to 
be snapped by t r ot 
loombs or j t I d of 
Davis; the march of the | is not 
to be stayed | s man in 
Buncombe decla pota 
pa h shall not » al But w 
have no apprel ] eet at 
traction which k { Vi inia 
to the Tre i \ ] n rf ts co 
trol yr force. We t1 ‘ p ou 
minds to keen tl (le | ven- 
tlemen in the I st convines 
them that we ha ct nplist 
nitand by. If our Southern 
i ethren h ‘ I { ( i 1 I 
their pious ke responsibility 
lie upon them to insults of 
Noah, on us devol npreh¢ 
sive obligation | \ of an 
elder doom I {to t | to 
secure the claim of « son of Ad to 


t} 


e common inheritance ratified by the 


sentence, “In the sweat of 


thou earn thy bread.’ 
lish no aristocracy of race or ec 


u re <ion, 
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Nature and Revelation 


idetea- 


1* y 
which 





fuse to recognize, but the 


ht of man to the soil which he 


muscles with which he 


subdues, and th 


} 
} 


subdues it. If this be a sectional creed, 


it is a sectionality which at least includes 


three hundred and fifty-nine degrees of 


the circle of man’s political aspiration 


and physical activity, and we may well 
be Ca ] eu puta ion. 

But so 1 ipid | is Dé l the downward 
course oO ! il politics under the 
gu lan ot oligarchical Democracy, 

hat the 1 on which we take is 


1 
whatever it may once 




















longer a s mal one, and s not 
the slave ot the negro, but tha f tl 
i man Whatever doubt 
i ne physi il degene- 
? than cert l 
( e Northern States 
) r the moral stature ot their 
: ‘ th eir puny s 
id room « eh in but the gaunt- 
‘ i wv of faith and con- 
stancy and sel on which fitted close 
lv to tl mbs } who laid so broad 
the founda t our polity as t 
( re U | ind ile tor s 
It wellnich is if our ty sho 
suffer as s if the fair han 
and rf il n Lrali / 
J ) I | ito ool and darken 
« y of r 1 \ No 
n man can hold any othee undet 
mal government, however petty, 
without an i ntation of those prin- 
ciples which he dre in with his mother’s 
milk, ul | ! les which, in the bet 
ter days of e republ even as - 
holde | te down in the ereat 
charter ( ( hose p inci] 3 
which 1 ls and cannon 
are allo 1 to utter on the Fourth of 
» I th of Jun lis 
call out the citizen-soldiery 
rendition ot i slave, cannon 
n lips may next rebuke the 
freedom whose praises they but yesterday 
so emptily thundered. 


W he hn we k ok bax k 


dential series of events which prepared 


upon the prov i- 


Administration. 


his continent for the experiment of De- 


mocracy,—when we think of those for 





fathers for whom our mother Eneland 


shed down from her august breasts the 


nutriment of ordered liberty, not unmixed 


with her best blood in the day of her 


trial— when we remember the first two 


acts of our drama, that cost 


one king 


head and his son a throne, and that third 


which cost another the fairest appanage 














of his crown and gave a new Hero to 
mankind,—we cannot believe it possible 
that this creat scene, stre chi y from 
oct 1 fo ocean, Was prepared by the 
Almighty only for such men as Mr. Bu- 
chanan and his peers to show their feats 
of ji roling on, even thor h the thimble - 
rig be on so colossal a scale that the stake 

a territory larger than Britain. We 
cannot believe that this unhistoried con- 
tinent, this leaf in the creat 
diary of man’s conquest over the planet, 
( which our f ‘rs wrote two words of 
epic grandeur, - Plymouth nd Bunker 
Hill s to bear for its colophon the ree- 


ord of men who inherited greatness and 


ft it ! usillanimity, 1republic, and made 





it anare} freedom, and were content as 
( of men who, born to the noblest 
estate of g und ideas and fair expe tancies 


the world had ever seen, bequeathed the 


change 


1 price of them in gold. The 





ul ’twixt Now and Then: the Great 
Republic is without inflaence in the coun- 
cils of the world; to be an American, in 


, . - ‘ 
is to be the ac ompuce ol filibus- 


Europe, 


ters and slave-traders; t 


instead of men and 


tl cht, as was hoped of us, we send to 


the Old World cotton, corn, and tobacco, 
and are but as one of her outlying farms. 
h our pecun- 


? Do we look on the 


we basely content wit 


iary gvood-fortune 

tall column of firure s on the credit sid 
. ] } i 

of our national ledger as a suflficing mon- 


ument of our glory as 
f the North 


we or | 
’ 1,3: 
Slave-holding States 


a people 
1 peopl 


? Are 
p. 


better off as provinces 


of the han as colo- 


nies of Great Britain 4 Are we content 


with our share in the administration of 


national affairs, because we are to have 


the ministry to Austria, and because the 


he wspapers promise that James Gordon 
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Benne be sent out of the country 
to fill , 
Ve of t Fre States are confess 
without o fair share of influence in the 
administ of national affairs. Its 
foreign and domestic policy are both di- 
rected by t i iples often hostile to our 
interests, ymetimes abhorrent to our 
sense of right and honor. Under loud 
professi I Vemocracy, the powers of 
the cent i rnment and of the Exec- 

utive h < 
iy ama 
i a i 

I 
fears ¢ 
Adams 
Je stionab superior in 
nul ng an eq il pre- 
emi Ith, imt lhvencs and 
clV 1 ha s vdil lost in po- 

I 

litical 1 in the consideration 
which n it Is the prepon- 
leran South due to ar natural 
supe \ristocracy ver a De- 
mie mental inferiority, to 
lack I politi ul ability ( 
ol s on our own } rt: 
We s ¥ to fin the « in 
easons but we do find it in 
that 1 rration, the necessary 
result of falsehood to our own sens 
ot ng pon us by the slave- 
systen _ bh ni y with ou 
publie 1 . s gradually spread to the 
Press, I . nav, worse than all, the 
Home, till s hard to find a private 
conscier t is not tainted with the 
contag 

For w { V we not seen within the 
last few 3 We have seen the nom- 
ination ide dependent, not on 
the car ( ( ng large enough to fill, 
but sma 1 to take it. Holding the 
purity of « ms as a first article of our 
creed, we | seen one-third of the pop- 
ulation of a Territory control the other 
two-thirds faise or illecal votes ; hered- 
itary foes of a standing army, we have 
seen four t isand troops stationed in 
Kansas to make forged ballots cood by 
real bullets; lovers of fair pl iy, we have 


seen a cowardly rabble from the Slave 


States protected by Federal bayonets 
while they committed robbery, arson, and 


and the 





her poy atror ities against women, 
Democratic party forced to swallow this 
nauseous mixture of force, fraud, and 
Executive usurpation, under the name 


of Popular Sovereignty. We have seen 


I 
Freedom pronounced sectional and Sla- 
very national by the highest tribunal of 


the re public. We have seen the ] ois- 
latures of Southern States passing acts 
for the renewal and enco ragement of 


the slave-trade. We have seen the at- 


tempted assassination « a senator in his 
s t istified and ay pla led y public 
meetings and the resolutions of State As- 
emblies. We have seen } for 
the hangin f whom the cons s Earth 
would have produced a tree, had non 
be e ¢ s l, threaten the 1 s ol 
\W ishingto with tl ( SUT his 
complic if he did not ( ile 
the faith he had } y pl Oo But 
el ugh and more than « oh 
It lies in the hands of the people of the 
] ee states to re l ul and 
ul ( I y y peaceabli I ere it 
too late, and there | left 
it that inverous om f revolution, 
toward w 1 Mr. Buchanan and his ad- 
visers seem bent on d x them. But 
the reform be 1 vl nd 
s political ts mi " l by 
household 1 ms. Our sens rivate 
honor and integrity must be ¢ ned : 
our consciousness of resy » God 
and man for the success of this « <peri- 
ment in practical Democra n order to 
which the destiny of a hemisphere has 


exalted ; we must learn to feel that the 


. } 
Saicty Of universal § we hes im 





sensitiveness of liviiual r to 
every abuse of delegated autl every 
treachery to representative uty, as a 


stain upon his own personal integrity 

we must become convinced that a gov- 
ernment without conscience is the neces- 
sary result of a people careless of their 
duties, and therefore unworthy of their 
rights. Prospe rity has deadened and be- 


wildered us. It is time we remembered 
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that History does not concern herself 
about material wealth,—that the life-blood 
of a nation is not that yellow tide which 


fluctuates in the arteries of Trade,—that 


its true revenues are ré ligion, justice, £0- 
briety, magnanimity, and the fair ameni- 
ties of Art,—that it is only by the soul 
that any people has achieved greatness 
and made lasting conquests over the fu- 
ture. We believe there is virtue enough 


left mm the North and West to infuse 


health into our body politic ; we believe 


LITERARY 


Library of Old Authors London John 
Russell Smith 1856-7. 


Many of our older readers can remem- 


ber the anticipation with which they look 


ed for each successive volume of the late 
Dr. Young’s excellent series of old Eng 
lish prose-writers, and the delight with 
which they carriec it home, fresh from the 
press and the bindery in its appropriate 
livery of evergree! To most of us it was 


our first introduction to the highest society 


of letters, and we still feel grateful to th 


dey urted s ir who gave us to share the 
conversation of such men as Latimer, 
More, Sidi y, laylor, Browne, Fuller, 
and Walton. What a sense of sex urity in 
an old book w h ‘Time has criticized for 


us! Whata 


in having a 


ous feeling of seclusion 
muuble wall of centuries be- 
tween us and the heats and clamors of 
contemporary literature Llow limpid 


seems the thor 





10W pure the old wine 





other writers speak to us with the authér- 
ity of those whose ordinary speech was 
that of our translation of the Scriptures ; 
to no modern is that frank unconscious- 
ness possible which was natural to a period 
when yet reviews were not; and no later 
style breathes that country charm charac- 
teristic of days ere the metropolis drew all 


literary activity to itself, and the trampling 
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that America wi 
influence among the nations 
has allowed to fall into 
that our easle, whose mo 
world watched with hope 
tion, shall no long r tro¢ Pp v 


} 


buzzards, but rouse himself 
eyrie to brood new eaglets tl 
shall share with him the lord 

Western he ivens, and shall k 
hal +} 


to shake the thunder from th 


ble wings. 


NOTICES. 


" } 1 1  / 


feet of the multitude had 1 


lark and the daisy from thé 
cies of languag ly 
with the present, tl ‘ V 
come from the morning f Ss 
paved thoroughfares of t 
Even the Retrospect y hi 
tinues to be good readir 1 
antique iroma (tor wu 
} t by age which ] y 
Its s 1 volumes s 
of admission to tl s 
f the s th and 
through \ lw War 
hb! ] ’ Canar | 





y our iancy chooses if 
ing which this Review was pu 
altogether the most fruitful 


preciation of old English 


or their imag 





uarian value, by y« 
who sat at the feet of Lamb an 
Rarities of style, of thought 
sought, rather than the bar 


typography But another 





seems to have sprung u 





tile enthusiasm of the « 
nates. who substitute archa 
ty for wsthetic scholarship, a1 
less profusion of the curiosity 


§ l , 
SliLeCd CXCLUSIVCNCSS OT Lilt { 


[hey forget, in their fanaticis 


turies Is Lmpotent to transiorm a 


quity, that the dust of never so 


[ April, 
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into a m, that or xl b s absorb t P tS if Dramatique P : 
tone-mello $ e, and that a bap or of tl I s | ly sick l by 
id tismal 1 1 proves a px urchal Philomusus of which t have never 
18 lon v be li cannot make heard and never will h ar so much as the 
a- mediocrity t but a bore, or garru- names; we see the country-gentlemen (sole 
n lous commo! i ntertaining There cause of its rviv te la who buy 
ur volumes i have t id age of it as a bOOkK no 8 y can 
Plato. 1 5 g experience, l com) te w j W t s na 
lita m, w 1 seem to — thrift he e | 3 s and 
1) su l rij ess trom thy Phara t s | ned in 
. renial l e § t ell 1 Red Sea of « t han 
1 s lt 1 in sun +} . { yw » 
5 ind appr n:— the ancestral « of t S 2 
hese « isset tell Mon- volume s tous. B ist be 
taigne t « ison fi of t I foul tl] } ull, the 
Ne) | s Sir TI 1as engra t 1¢ ba net- 
wre ( i ] nb :— y within its « s leaves enshrining 
sucl é iry gar memorial-flow ( | W h 
ns of A irds of At- — the hurel ‘ l the 
. V nv l Stuarts wer t ( e ol 
s yf t trail « ! und 
) ft 7 ] | eT 
) t S 8 ft e S s I fina 











\ La « \ 1 ques 
- 1 ! 5 t i I 1 I cho 
. i ( new d | | bare, i 
| i 1 time deed m s batter prototype 
t i | 1 1s hair of 
] l vo s 
5 t r It is not to the 1 vhich has 
i Ss erned M » m selec 
£58 y \ t tions r his A ner id au- 
8 V S t 358 i t a bot 
i 3 sses are 
1 | t Ss I 3 t mo 
H i t witl 1 sun | : of 
| . t 5 t ’ is dover 
} f the « t I We should 
t i I W b l tos t vorks to 
s l » 1 l reprinted i | y ogvest- 
{ ! i 3 ed | n Vv 1 wi l Y were 
) ’ V ie, however es g who mbitious 
1 t s that their own! should zed 
y lous |} a ¥ on the t sy the s f Epit- 
r I ore | 1 s are 
1 r I se Mat aR : Provider 
Ss Viv t l ces D I f D I law 
( 1 and t tl t ‘Vis s” of I s] r} 
entering mal “i sin] l verse of Sir 
M Devil 1 rt Thomas Overbury; 1 Hymns and 
( \ Button, bdu ng Ss vs ind t Hallel t ot George 
15 or Dt ( Add Wither; the poems of Southwell; Sel 
needs know him for den’s “ Tal < the “ Enchir n”’ of 
he a Modest E: juiry into Quarles; the d tic works of Marston 
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ymman’s translation 


and Webster; and Chapn 
of Homer of Mather is curi- 


tentertal 


1d fit to stand on the 
“ Magnalia” of his 


ous an i 


Same sti tT with the 


m’s 





book-suff ted son. Cunningha c 
paratively re it edition, we should thir 
might s sty for a long time to come the 


se 





demand Drummond, whose chief val 


to posterity is as the Boswell of Ben Jon- 
son. § I s Overbury’s “ Charac- 
ters i! erestin lustrations t co 


temporary manners ind a mine of rt 
notes the works better me -but 
with the ex tion o Che Fair and Hl 
py Milkma they a dull ¢ igl ) 
have pleas James the First W 

is a t tar hed ¢ its —her 1 
tomtit, and there a hen 1 ker ra 
pheasant, | the cor sota kney s 
rame-bag 1 his ¢ nterest for us lies 
in his having be« n p with 

plicable trage ] lint low 
er,.T t Ww ts ( l 1 roval com 

ty r} Piers P mar s a reprint 
Ww ry ve! t that we can 
disco. Mr. W ts rmer ¢ ) 
It wo bn \ well to re- 
published t Fair Virtue ind S 





adit Wun of George Wither, which 

ontain he l poetry he ever 

wi t cal nothir mor 

lrear 1 1 ly f 

his 8 | m V st S 
t “ i he as 1 

ca f t If a 

steady cot tl 

out of ft s 8, I ys rt I 

har , W ld lal sasas 

hit on by if at random :— 





plaint” makes that shest 
Apostles 


pages of maudlin rep 


spoken of th drawl through 


thirty in 
north 


the dist 





and northeast s entimentality 


worthy of Duns Scotus. It does not follow 


that, because a man is hanged for his 


Notices. [ April, 


faith, he is able to write good verses. We 
would almost match the fortitude that 
quails not at the good Jesuit’s ] ns with 


ich carric 

















his own wi 
fatal tre The stuff of which poets ars 
made, whether finer or not, is of a very dif- 
ferent f from that whic s used in the 
tough fabric of martyrs It is time that 
in earnest protest should be uttered against 
e wrong ne to t I s sentiment 
by t eater part “ s l 
ous ] ry nd which is m " 
y som m , 1 noun 
ind misqualified 1 ’ tiv lo 
te David, and 1 ! that 
ma se of tl Proy ts 1 has 
t Ww ul widk e ¢ cor 
. mar : ¢ ‘ 
ke 1 t } f tior 
} ‘ 
, pe is laa weal 
| ! yw 3 to them, as 
me! s b » be merry 
it m » I K I m in the 
3 ! s of the 
Ul ‘ t wil f saints 
S rw 1 I ven yp 
t s warm W T ar r 
— to m poems as 
i Het e upper 
{ s of ti S t ’ tT WAT t 
S s | t with dul 
i ft i T L ¢ I ( \ its 
| ~ 1 i 5 s 
i I ( Qu es 
wo 0 1 r ¢ tie 
] blems n 3s by san unat 
ta I k in ot} ‘ . I mat 
t ur ik wert s () 
works of Marston it is « igh 








te + thew are truly s to tl 
read but in no sens rar ! nor 
vorth the paper they blot He seems t 
I I 1 cd W thy repubi won 
} ] was ft y l ry of tru 
poet id 1 the Tup s of t I 
teenth century wi! buy s plavs ont 
same 1 ! thes \W ! tremur 
ti ol The Homer Chapman is s 
pr sag that we are ready to forgive 
ill Mr. Smith’s shortcom s In considera 
tion of it. It isa vast full of nuggets 
ior t 1 ologist and the | r of poetry 
Having now run cursorily through the 
series of Mr. Smit rey ts, we ¢ ne to 
the closer question of Hlow are they edited ? 


Whatever the merit of the ori 














by tl 

st irl 
we can 
bault, w 
through 


ery 
si) no 
trod 
oOo ma 
ecau 
Bra 
B. I 





Literary 


whether self-elected or chosen 
curate and 
I} editing of the Homer 





it works of Overbury 
| 8, has dor his work well 
I i Library are 





I : \ The 
t nou 
I it we ar n to the 
fy our old i hors 
;4 gy corr ind 


: st 1 his In 
) ‘ Ther was 
| r H won the 
( ‘ ul Vv « 
‘ i lw S 
‘ vis und pro 
s t wi 1 ( 
! y | los 
er I 
\ } : Hk 
' 
s 8 sued 
s ft t Ss his 
. } \ , 
W l 
I i ¢ n ! vy the 
S i} m " by 
I I 
; ma sin I 
luction to M r’s 
| G Offor " 
! l ity 
W It wa t 
) es Ll by the 
S ) } m 
ty } 
iT n 
I it trusti on 
LV ul vers 
n, and threw 
is of men called 
n l t than 
Lo WwW 1 or what 
l imb, and what 
$ i wi iv with 
‘ s to { ture 


iy ¢ nea the 

l vo ll rea years 

g feature being an 
ver of the |in-]visi- 
visible intercourse with 


ul s to bless poor erring 
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mort 





als, but of demons imparting power to 


witches and warlocks to injure, terrify and 


destroy,”—a sentence which we defy any 
witch or warlock, though he were Michael 
Scott himself, to parse with tl stutest 
demor ud On the pag he says 


of Dr. Mather, t t ‘“‘he was one of the 














many strat ey Ss. WwW 1 wer cons l 
ered preternatura id occur n the 
course of tur ! leceit ng 
that t D L « 1 not speak English 
nor prevail P stants smell 
of herbs alarms Devil t med 
cin ITlVes ¢ Ss ! \\ ) t won- 
der that Mr. O it a mark of ama- 
tion at the end of s sil sentence 
but w » « f S it that 
the verm reade! 
suffered it t ‘ Leav 
ts bad Ey v 
find, « uy s t he 
was neve Lbs oT be 
li y that S less in 
I s ! that 
it was tl By W t W ha 
ce " ‘ been 
” tod D : | 
t] Mather is t t 
the Fiend ’ l ts 
I t t s SS) s l 
nor that 1 i 
Mr. Offor is P und I 
eV Pris t but 
M I t i is 
} we | 1 / / , 
He i ws |} } t s tha ter 
s hws s dea ot 3 s sa 
Cathol n | t. } I " 
ibly simula y w! with 
s eC] sf rtvr. s ral S 
on persons i l l 
dea liseases ud baffl ill 
of l phy < M | 3. we 
t.ayr vert I 5 | 
him t t 3 s s 1 [ 
rative p ! S l of the 
relics of gre s in ey Sou 
well That father was hanged ling 
to Protestants) for treason. and t I 
which put the whole pharn ela to 
shame was, if we mistak« t, his neck- 
erchief. But whatever the merits of the 
Jesuit himself, and however it may tify 
Mr. Turnbull’s catechumenical enthusiasm 


to exalt the c 
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integument of his, even at the expense undertake todo. If it 
of Jesuits’ bark, we cannot but think to deman 











who sumes to 
that he has shown a er lulity that unfits edit one of the c1 cu 
him for writing a fair narrative of his m¢ n, the ill ble read- 
hero’s life, or making a toleral ly just esti- ing, the irship, which in 
mate of his verses. It is possible, how- combi m would alone 1 t eal 
ever, that these last seem prosaic as a litor, it is not presumptuous to expect 
neck-tie only to heretical readers. some « of these qua s sing l 

Anything more helplessly inadeq ate W ] the right to sist 

than Mr. Offor’s prelimiaary dissertation and a racy, which are within t reach 
on Witchcraft we never r ad ; but we could of every ind w 
hardly expect much from an editor whose others are ¥ lnigh va Now 8 Vir- 
citations from the book he is ¢ liting show tue of iracy Mr. O y lays 
that he ha ot read or not under- claim in one of his remarka sente es 
stood it. “Wea und to ad es $ he 


We have singled out th Introductions accuracy and beauty of this specimen of 














of Messrs. Turnbull and Offor for special typography. Following in tl path of my 
animadversion because they ar on the late triend William Pick« our pt sh- 
whole the worst, both of them being offen- er! s the Aldine | Elz resses 
sively sectarian, while that of Mr. Offor in which have been s InLV« y mired 
particular gives us almost no information We should think that it was 1 | luct 
whatever. Some of the others are not of th presses which had been admired 
without grave faults, ¢ lef among which and that M Smith pres sas Wor 
is a vague dec unation, especially out of thi object of adi “ e con 
place in critical essays, where it serves _ trives to follow a pa l rival a press at 
only to weary the reader and awaken his the s tim But | t pas —it is 
distrust In his Introduction to Wither’s to a ‘ it 
“ Hallelujah,” for instance, Mr. Farr in- ind we « ratel i s far as 
forms us that “ ne ly all the best poets of we ar e to jud V nes we 
the latter half of the s xteenth century— have xan = " nfound 
for that was t period when the Reforma- ed was V s In s ( es, as 
tion was fully established—and the whok we shall show pres he blunders of 
of the s th century were sacred t! g l w k hay llowed 
poets ind tha ( iS k pear nd vit i ira ! t but 
the conte nporary dramatists of his age mar ive | by the 
sometimes attuned their well-strung harps ! s of M S printers or 
to the songs of Zion.” Comment on state- editors In the t nj s of Mr 
ments like these would be as useless as th Offor’s own Introdu 1 Ww found 
assertions themselves are absurd. s many as seven ty] errors,— 
We have quoted thes xamples only to unless some of them eX l 
justify us in saying it Mr.Smithmustse- on the ground that Mr. Offor’s \studies 
lect his editors with mor care, if he wishes have not yet led n into those arcana 
that his “ Library of Old Authors” should Ww \ " ta t such r | mvs 
deserve the confidence and the reby iin teries of language as if verbs agree with 
the good word of intel nt readers, — their 1 iinatives In Mr. ] s )- 
without which such a series can neither ducti i to the “ Hy Songs ” nine 
win nor keep the patronage of the pul s ext ts from oth | ns of Wither 
It is impossible that men who cannot « mn- re quoted, and in these we have found no 
struct an English sentence correct] . and less than seven misprints or f er lings 
who do not know th value of clearness in which materially affect the sens¢ Text 
writing, should be able to diss ntangle the ual ina Iracy is a grave fault t new 
knots which slovenly printers have tied | n of an old poet ; and Mr. Farr is not 
in the thread of an old 1uthor’s meaning: only liable to this charge, but also to that 
and it is more than doubtful whether they of making blundering misstatements whi 
who assert carelessly, cite inaccurately, are calculated to mislead the careless or 


and write loosely are not by nature dis- uncritical reader. Infected by the absurd 
qualified for doing thoroughly what they cant which has been prevalent for the last 
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i | 
ble dozen years among literary sciolists, he ponderous volumes on the “Treasures of 
to says,—‘‘ The language used by Witherin Art in Great Britain,” and he has alr udy 
u- all his various works—whether secular or found new material for a fourth, not less 
d- sacred—is pure Saxon.” ‘Taken lit rally, cumbrous than its predecessors. The 
in this assertion is n larger part of this last volume is, indeed, 
al allowing it every p composed of descriptions of galleries ex 
ct not only untrue of isting at the time of the publication of his 
1 English } fm first work, but the most interesting por- 
ce translators « ir Bible made use of the tion of it relat to t} juisitions that 
h German version, ; I i poet versify ng the have been mad Within § the ast three 
English Scriptures would therefore be like- years 
y to use m words of Teutonic origin A better tast nda truer appr 
vs than in his o il compositions. Butno of the refative 1 ts of work 
8 English poet can write English poetry ex- prevails in Ex I 
he ept in English,—that is,in that compound vious time, and tl enta 
of of Teut { Romanic which derives distinguished not more by their 
Vv its heartiness and strength from the one’ than by their intrinsic value The Na 
h- und its car yus elegance from the other tional Gallery has at last begun to make 
s rhe Sa loes not sing, and, its purchases up na systematic plan, and 
though its t mortar serve to hold to is endeavoring to form such a collection as 
ct gether t s compact Latin words, po- shall exhibit tl historic progress of the 
1, rous with vowels, it is to the Latin that various schools of } t rhe late ad 
yr our verse Owes mi y, harmony, variety ditions to it have been of peculiar inter- 
n- and the cay y for rhyme. A quotation est in this view; including some very ad 
it of six lit 1 Wither ends at top mirable pictures by masters whose works 
s f the page on which Mr. Farr lays are rare and of real in ANCE Among 
lown his extraordinary dictum, and we will them are ver ble works of some of the 
as let this answer him, Italicizing the words chief earlier rentine, Umbrian, and 
ve »f Romar lerivation :— Venetian masters; especially a beautiful 
d u ie A picture by Benozzo Gozzoli | Virgin 
~ Hert , s behind enthroned with the infant i 
if = ot : arms and surrounded by 
Of: ss than all art 
d pa oughly characteristic sp 
ut I . P _ (also a Vir 1 | lir the Child.) 
. 4 , ’ cl deep rvent tender 
or spirit, the manly feeling, and the unsur- 
r But s} fails us, and we shall take up _— passed purity of color of this great master 
| the edit : Marston and Webster ina are well shown,—and one of the finest ex- 
= future art isting pictures of Perugino, the three low- 
1 er and principal compartments of an altar 
- piece painted for the Certosa at Pavia. 
Galleries 1 Cabinets of Art in Great Brit- We know, indeed, no work by the master 
2 ain, et By Dr. Waacen. Forming of Raphael to be set above this. Two of 
h a Supplemental Volume to the “ Treas the best pictures of Paul Veronese have 
. ures of Art in Great Britain.” S8vo also just been added tu the Nationa: Gal- ‘i 
’ London. 1857 lery. 


r Still more important are the recent 





Tue Manchester Exhibition, although rivate purchases. The Duke of North- 
) I I 








- containing a vast number of worksof Art, umberland procured in Rome, in 1856, the 
t displayed but a small portion of the treas whole of Camucci famous collection. 
" ures of painting and sculpture scattered It contained seventy-four pictures, and 
‘t through Great Britain, in the city and many of them of great value. Among 
t country houses of the upper classes. Ev- them was a small, but precious picture by 
by ery year is adding greatly to the number Giotto,—a beautiful little Raphael,—three 


r and value of both private and public gal undoubted works of ‘Titian,—and, most 
i leries in England. It is but three years precious of all, a picture, formerly in the 
t since Dr. Waagen | 





blished his three Ludovisi collection, painted jointly by 
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It is the 


Descent of the Gods to taste the Fruits ot 


the I 
rema 
firurs 
Dr. \ 


out Comparison, the finest that up to that 


sarth, half-comic in conception, but 
rkable for the grace of some of its 
s; the landscape is by Titian, and 


Vaagen says, justly, that “it is, wi 





period had ever been painted,”—and we 


wouk 


1 add, few finer have been painted 


since. 


Me 


obtained a picture by Mante 


other 


anwhile Sir Charles 





, and an- 


by Bellini, both of which rank very 
among tl works of these masters 
both in excellent condition. And 











is becom ne of the | selected and 
most interesting in |] land, has pur- 
chased several pictu ‘ eat value 
especia on y V iio, the master 
of Leona la Vir \ h Dr. Waagen 
speaks of t most portant pictur 
I know vv t Ss rare m = Mr Barker 
has also made an addit to his collection 
80 recent as not to | scribed even in 
this last v« ne of the “ Art Treasures 
but which is of unsurpassed interest. He 
has purchas m t Manfrini Gallery 
at Venice, a iullery which has long been 
famous as containing some of the best 
works of ! Ven s ( e] hteen of 
its best pictures i was lately in treaty 
foras mi He has already 
secured ‘J 1 t t Ariosto Crlor- 
10! s ‘ v 1 tar 
and o \ by t mas s by 
Palma V« , Giovanni Be i, and 
other chief Venetian painters. We trust 
that he m t gto EK i (1T 1¢ must 
leave Veni Bellini’s S Jerony a pic 
ture of the most pr is character 

his catal ru mg as it already is, by 
no means completes the list of the last 
three years’ gains of tures for England 
Such a record shows how compact with 
treasures tl little island is becoming. 
And meanwhile, what is America doing 
in this way rhe overestimate of the 


importance and value of Mr. Belmont’s 


1! + 
conect 


Ameri 


ion in New York shows how far the 


can public yet is from knowing its 


Owl Ignorance and poverty in re spect to 


Art. 


No praise can } given to the execution 


of Dr. 


Waagen’s book. His descriptions 


ures are rarely characteristic ; his 


tone and standard of judgment are worth- 


less ; his style of writing is poor; his in- 
accuracies frequent; and his ff 


intolerable. It would be an excellent un- 











dertaking for a competent person, using 
Dr. Waagen’s book as a basis, to compress 
the account of the principal priva ‘ 
leries, those which r illy contain pi 
tures of value, into one s ! l ! 
bk lume,—to serve as a |] ) r 
travellers in England, as well ra 
to the present place of ] teres ’ 
in the history of artist l of Ar Such 
a volume, if well do wol of vast 
more value than these | \ 1} 
usual lig) English « 
lectors in « s to the 
public on certain days y ild make s " 
a volume something mix than a r 
tan ng ex sition of trea s 
could not be seen, and wou nder it, to 
all lovers of Art, an ir lispensable com 
panion in England. We may 1 that tl 
liberality might be imitated with advar 
tage y the direct of s ections 
in which the public have a greater claim 
We tried or In vain to s t of 
the portraits of A yn and Burba if 
Dulw 1 Coll é v prev 
from secing the H in the S f 
Museum | the k i time require 
for the preliminary cert nies 
7 \ A m ¢ A Pop 
lar D ry of ¢ Kno ure 
Edited by Georce R EY 1 Cas 


York: D. Appleton & Co ) 


[ne design of this work is to furnis 
tl (m nm put with a Cy ya 
wich shall be readabl we is Valuabl 
—possessing all the ad ‘ I 
ary of knowledge for the purposes of ref 
erence, and all the j \ hy 
from a scholarly tr m the subje 
Judging from the first volu will o« 
py a middle ground between the great 
Encyclopedias and t numerous sp 
Dictionaries of Art and § n and if 





mark its commencement, it 


will, when completed, be the best and 





most condensed Cycl pedia for po I 
use in any language. The guaranty for 
its successful completion is to be found in 


the character and abilities of the e litors, 





ril, 1858.1] Lite rary Notices. 76 








sm Ripley iplished man of letters readers k san lw h tl human 
ul familiar with t whole field of literat ma ition may contemplate, but which 
4 and p ) tted with a mental apti seems to be bevond t rea human wit 
ss tud qua ‘ ind 8, é inat pi to atta Besides h reader 
{ lor no} rt nh KTOW y put 5 { ( L pet it st ct i 1 per- 
wi m ot ¢ and sor ‘ s. tor } 3. 1 stand 

r f I ‘ fit him t yuld and natu v vexed to fir yw their 

t miu us Of & WO! Ke my ( ndles when t ear in 

, pres ota y cl t I itot whole of natu I man 

ch plar iz. ] wh as ( lift In res tto B raphy, « ully 
st I st 1e1 l i ( ( peed vi " in the 
! yu Ss V living l as the dead 1 to whose 
( ro \ | ] ius t Yi ad rnertr ; I tv ‘ V ot 
tl y i 1 of ut 3 ( t s hn inherent 
" tacts | f s, of diff ty of } \ the per grada- 

I t ihe re rces of tion of repu Doubtless : an 
] sa almos ! is Amer i tleman will find it this 
to to ment : e tl ent (Cy vee him an urtance. in 
I I ilar Conve t § ( parison with t rest of t world, 
this Lexicot , languages,—1 t wi will not sanction: and doubt- 
ur og! tt ‘ id less, s of t l | As, if rapped into 
ns SCit t rtunities of utt ce by the modern process spirit- 
: esea I I Dest priv ind u nun ) wo | cor ot the 
ol ] a ly of « curt stat W coftined t souls 
it 2 flerent portions of in a , nn l than that now oc 

t the | ru ( l | t 8 l es, 
t ho J Adams, John Quincy 

pres¢ ( \ s, A /Es ius I \ ) 
( ners \ \ g Allst A siz, 

va , 5 A ‘ ot rs y 5 

, ] 1 Y¥ to * oy } 1 ws « _] l with 

t their é - +t r , with 1 fulness 
4 rai ¢ s s I letail, w Li ¢ r and 








‘OW techno ery y 1 | W s il t ind n good 
ma Bs; 8 nmuili- t 5 st or t ! plies 
tary . ( ( ot the serve tl rimary purpose ot t ) k as 

S army a b ( retere ind contau S irge 
to the 5s a 1 aS ¢ t well be 

on Cl t y ( t ) i 4 8] 

: me! V V ‘ r Ye) y j i minds ive | 1 eT 
ré s : 1s i i the pres me, that am 
" : . four , rv kind « ety] ‘ n ist 
neu ) ( | scientif t nent, t t ne wit and 
t no =e it PF " s | fanc’ [wo ul s never betor 1 
; l clu lin a( padia in the Engl lan 
on n t history of uag namel ist ics and Absolute, 

i nion, it purpose to ha t are ably, though far too briefly treated 

a ( ‘ partial statement of Entertainment is not overlo l in the 

nd \ us 3 it an int 1 of plan of t ct rs I there are some 

ilar their ow of their contributor art 8 ce those on Alm s, Actors 
for In cons ng hov in the first volume, and Adventures, which contain informa- 
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made mucl 


I and pleasing, 
had the subjec en 


} treated at 
length, with more insight into the reasons 
which led to of 
verbal mint, and with a more 
complete list of the fel 


greater 


the establishment an 
American 
‘ities of its coinage. 
The articles which refer to bodily health, 
petite, Age, Aliment, 


Total Abstinence, contain important facts 


such as those on Ap 
and admirable sugg condensed 
statements. 


Agri 
Schools, and J icultural Chemistry are 


Agricultural 
evidently th writers who appre- 


ciate the practical wants of the 


well as underst 


wan larmer, as 


and science 


ids which 


Two divisions of the 
globe, and America, 
the the present 
though the special reader 

the articles d 


furnish him 
Africa 


scope of 


can 
come within 
volume, and, 
will notice in 


voted to them some 


omis 
sions, and some statements which may re- 
quire modification, they bear the general 
and research. 


marks of industry, vigilance, 


rhe paper on Anesthetics 


is evidently by 


1 writer who meant to be impartial, but 
to the cl: Dr. 


Jackson, and we trust that in the next 


still injustice is done iims of 


tion some of the st 


the hol q 


the 


discovery is not more thoroughiv argued. 


rected, even if uestion of 


It seems curious that a discovery which 


destroys pain should be a 


I 
T to 


constant canse 


every per mm in any way con- 


nected with it. within 
the province of 

the de 

vehemently 


be s 


harmonize port 


take 


it might 
facts, 
conflicting evidence, ar 


put some peo 


Notices. [ April. 
ple “out of pain.” We must attribute it 
to the proof-sheets 
that the editors have allowed the 


a careless reading of 
conclud- 
‘ Adams” to 
intrude village gossip into a work which 


ing paragraph in the article 


should be an example to American schol- 


are’ P ‘ ntacle of n 
arsulp, and not a receptacle of newspaper 
scandal. 

In conclusion, we think that the impres- 


sion which an examination of the 
whole, Ik 
rs have 
both 
mprehensive 
; 
L comps 
a book for 


found full 


present 


volume, considered as a aves on 


the mind is, tha gener 


ally succeeded i ak it com- 


prehensive and compact 


without being superfi 


1 dul 


the desultory reader, it will 


without being dry an 


of interest and attractiveness, while it is 


abundantly capable 
than 


will be 


of bearing severer tests 
any to which the 
likely to. subject 


iltory reader 
Minor faults 
detected, but we 


can easily be think its 


great merits are much mors 


obvious than 
its little defects. The prol 


bility is, that, 
when completed, it will be f 
tain 


yund to con- 
person of 
United 


articles by almost every 


literary and scientific note in the 


States ; for the wid relations 


th American au- 


which the editors h« 


thors and savans, of parties, and 


sections, will enabk 


able 


terest 


obtain valu- 
contributions, ever general in- 
in the success of an American Cy- 
to 


its 


clopa ] a 


itself 
to 
to be 


coun- 


were not sufficie: of 


draw the yuntry 


pages. As a work whi pro! 


ses 
honorable 


trust 


s0 to the literature of the 


try, we that it will meet with a pub- 


lic patronage commensurate with its de 


serts 








